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3 | a performance which will in ſome © 
. oo diſplay to the Britiſh 
nation, the circumſtances of a coun- 
— try which is ſo happy as to be under 
| 95 its protection. ;, 
Fury lover of knowledge, eſpe- 
cially of natural hiſtory, muſt be ſen- 
ſible of your zealous endeavours to 
promote every branch of it. It was 
my great happineſs! to fall within your. L 


notice, and to receive very ſubſtantial 


And fe "favours from vous 


EE EE 
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* 4 % 
a 1 4 A 
28 o 


"ſhall ever remain mindful of your *Þ 
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generoſity and humanity towards me, 


I 


| b 494 muſt lament that I have no other 5 f N 
8 expreſſing my gratitude th 


* 71 


by this publick acknowledgment. 
Acc then, DAR Six, my /ear- + 


neſt wiſhes for yous proſperity, and 
think me with the trueſt eſteem, ' 
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| E preſent Volume of Profeſſor 
| 158 Travels through orth _ 
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- America, is originally written in 

tdb Swediſh language, but Was 
imme iately after tranſlated into the German 
by the two Murray's, both of whom are 
Swedes, and one a pupil of Dr. 
and therefore we may be ſure that this tranſ⸗ 
lation correſponds exactiy with the 5 
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Bakox Sten Charles Bielke, Vice e: prefi- 
Oo of the Court of Juſtice in F inland, was. 
the firſt who made a propoſal to the Roya! 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, to ſend _ 
an able man to the northern parts of Siberia 
and Iceland, as places which are partly un- 
der the ſame latitude with Sweden, and to 
make there ſuch obſervations and collecti- py 
ons of ſeeds and plants, as would improve . 
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„ arts ol is” Dr. eee 
Sund the propoſal juſt, but he thought that 
journey through America would be 
et of a more extenſive utility, than that 
eegh the before- mentioned countries; 
for the plants of America were then little 
known, and not ſcientifically deſcribed, and 
by ſeveral trials, it ſeemed probable that the 
greateſt part of the North American plants, 
Would bear very well the Swedy winters; 
and what was more important, a great many 
American plants promiſed to be very uſeful * 
In huſbandry and phyſic. 

Trvs far this journey was a mere een 
but as Captain Triewald, a man well known 
for his abilities in England, gave his Ob/er- 
Uations on the Calf en of Silk in a ſeries of 


Memoirs to the Royal Academy of e 
and mentioned therein a kind of mulberry | 


tree, which was diſcovered by Dr. Linnæus, 
and which bore the rigours of the Swediſb 


Climate as well as a fir or pine tree; this 


eircumſtance revived the propoſal of ſuch a 


Journey in the year 1745. Count Teffin, a 


nobleman of eſtabliſhed merit both in 755 


olitical and learned world, becoming pre- 


fident of the Royal, Academy, it was unani- 


mouſly agreed upon to ſend Profeſſor Kalm to 


North America. The expences were at firſt 
a | nw * but the Royal Academy | 
8 5 . 


WVrote t the three univerſities to afl hr vo 
in this great and uſeful undertaking. Aabs a 
bene firſt her ſmall contribution, TK had 
nothing to ſpare, but Lyſala made up G 
ciency by a liberal contribution. - 
Con Piper was intreated to give a fan 
| exhibition to Mr. Kalm, which he 
readily promiſed, but as the Academy had 
eee from the convocation of the uni- : 
verſity of Up/ala and magiſtrates. of 
| ee another exhibition of I 
of Helmsjeld tor Mr. | 
refuſed to grant his e ibition, as. being 
contrary to the ſtatutes of the univerſity an 
without any precedent, that one perſon 
ſhould enjoy two exhibitions. The Hons 
king: of Sweden being then prince royal, 
ſucceſſor to the throne, and chancellor of 
the univerſity, wrote to the convocation, and 
expreſſed his wiſhes to have from the tres - 
ſury of the univerſity for ſo uſeful a purpoſe, 
about 1000 plates, or about 1 gol. ſterling. 
The univerſity complied generouſly with 
the defire of her changellor, and gave or- 
ders that the money ſhould be paid to the 
Royal Academy. board for promoting 
_manafacures gave 300 plates, or about 
451. Kalm ſpent in this journey his 
ſalary, and beſides. very near 1 30l. of his 5 
own fortune, ſo that at his return he found 


. „ ot imſelf 


9 


very ſmall © 


2 — S., 2 
. 
* 


= Jlaudable ardor for the promotion of ſciences 

in general, and eſpecially of natural hiſtory _ 
and huſbandry animates the univerſities, the FF. 

public boards, and even the private perſons, _ - 


in this cold climate, which goes fo far, 
that they chuſe rather to ſpend their own _ 
private fortunes, than to give up ſo 'benefi- _ 
=_— cial and uſeful a ſcheme. We have the 
= fame inſtance in Dr. Haſſelguiſt, who with 
= a ſickly and conſumptive conſtitution, went 
to Ala Minor, Egypt and Paleſtine, and 
= collected ſuch great riches in new plants 
= and animals, that Dr. Linneusrs ſyſtem » 
would never have contained ſo many 
_—_ ſpecies, had he not made uſe of theſe trea- 
=_ dures,” which the queen of Sweden generouſ- _ 
= ly bought by paying the debts of Dr. Hafel- - 
du, who died in his attempt to promote 
natural hiſtory. The Reverend Mr. O/ſbeck 
in his voyage to China, made an infinite 
number of uſeful and intereſting obſervati- 
ons at the expence of his whole ſalary, and 


* - 
7 


publiſhed them by the contributions of 2 8 
is pariſn. The r ; 2 bree = 
died by the fatigues © 
and left his letters publiſh } br 
25 5 as a monument of hie Kay genius, 3 5 
and ſpirit for promoting natural 'biſtory:> bY 
We here look u pon the expences as tri- 5 
5 = but they are not ſo in Sweden, and 
therefore are certainly the beſt monument 
to the honour of the nation and the great 3 
8 Linnæus, who in reſpect to natural hiſtur 1 
is the primum mobile of that country. Gi 
 Proress0R' Kalm having obtained leave | _ 
4} of his Majeſty to be abſent from his poſt as 
profeſſor, and having got a paſſport, and” 
recommendations to the ſeveral Swear mi- 
niſters at the courts of London, Paris, Ma. 
Arid, and at the Hague, in order to obtain 
paſſports for him in their reſpective ſtate, 
ſet out from Up/ala, the 16th. of Odlobs, ö 
1747, accompanied by Lars Tung ram, a ES 
gardener well ſkilled in the knowledge f 
plants and mechanics, and who had at the 
ſame time a good hand for drawing, whom = 
he took into his ſervice. He then ſet fail 
from Gothenburgh, the 11th. of December but 
aà violent hurricane obliged the ſhip he was 
in to take ſhelter in the harbour of Gram. 5 
ad in Norway, from which place he made 
excurſions to Arendal and Ch * He 


TO 
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© 510 
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wow? 
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went on board a ſhip, and traverſed the 
5 - ocean to Philadelphia in Penſyluana, W. 


Vent again to ſea February the 8th. 1748, 5 
and arrived at London the 17th. of the ſame 
. He ſtaid in England till Auguſt i ta. 
which ünterval of time he made excur- 
See ee in Efſex, to little Gadde/a 
where William Ellis, a man 
— his eee haſbandey 
— found got to be ed to the theory 
laid don in his writings ; he likewiſe ſaw 

no hoe in Buckinghamſhire, Eaton and ſe- 
veral other places, and all the curioſities and 
"gardens in and about 


— 


Ya 


Was formerly called New Sweden, where he 
arrived September the zbth. The reſt of 

; that year he employed in collecting ſeeds c 
trees and plants, them up to 
neden; and in ſeveral excurſions in the en- 
virons of Philadelphia. The winter he 
8 e his aged at ee in 
 Kaim went through 


and bamplain, to 
e returned that very year againſt 
biladeiphia, and ſent a new 


2 plants and cu 


* 4 ; 1 


7 


e 
E ' 


year” I 750, Mr. 8 


parts of Penſilvania and the coaſt o 
Jersey; Tung ſtrirm Raid: wh by 
Vince all the ſumtner fe DI 7 
| Kulm ral hes Rican hs | 
; 40 mountains, Li 
| the! river Ao. 2 


. 
LP 
8 4 
* 
4 

* — 

% a 
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_ Tuſharora's, — s And K He 
then viewed and navigated the great lake = 
| Ontario, and ſaw the celebrated fall at Nia. f 
gara. - In his return from his ſummer ex, 
pedition, he croſſed the blue mountains in 
a different place; and Oober again 1 


ed Philadelp a 


* 
. 
* 


In the year i75t, the iy of February, 
be went at N 2 oard a ſhip for 
ngland, after a pallige ſubject te BE 
dangers i in the moſt dreadful b 
| arch the 25th. in the T; 5 


two 8 after in London. He took paſſage "4 
Burgh May the 6th. and was the Y 
1e fame month at the place of his 

„ and the 13th. of June he again E 
at Stockbolm, after having been on 
this truly uſeful expedition three years and _ 
eight months. He afterwards returned N 
again to his p 1 Pr at Aobo, re 
in a ſmall — of his own, he n 1 1 
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many hundreds of American plants, 2s there FO 
is not yet a public botanical: garden for the © 9 0 
uſe of the univerſity, and he with great ex- _ 
| potion wiſhes to ſee what plants will bear 
the climate, and bear good and ripe ſeeds fo 
far north. He publiſhed the account of his 
Journey by intervals, for want of encou- 1 
ragement, and fearing the expences of pub- 
3 at once in a country where. few _ 
- bookſellers are found, and where the author 
muſt very often embrace the buſineſs of 

= bookſeller, in order to reimburſe himſelf 
for the expences of his publication. He _ 

ubliſhed in his firſt volume obſervations on 

England, and chiefly on its huſbandry, where 

he with the moſt minute ſerupulouſneſs and 


* 


detail, entered into the very minutiæ of this 
branch of his buſineſs for the benefit of his 
countrymen, and this ſubject he continued 

4 at the beginning of the ſecond volume. 3 

I © paſlage croſs the Atlantic ocean is a ne 


thing to Swedes, who are little uſed to it, 
unleſs they go in the few Eaſi India ſhips : 5 
of their country. Every thing - 45a T 
Was new to Mr. Kalm, and he omitted no 

| cipcumſtance unobſerved which are. repeated | N 
in all the navigators from the earlier times 15 
own to our own age... It would be a kind _ 
of injuſtice to the public, to give all this at 

| lene to the reader. All that part deſcribing. 
n > One. 


* > lf» 


, Eng land Aa its curioſities and hu 

Fe” + 9 8 The particulars of the panel 
from England to Penſylvania we abridged 

| no circumſtance intereſting to natural biſto- 

y or to any other part o literature has 

been omitted. And from his arrival at 

Philadelphia, we give the original at large, | 

except where we omitted ſome trifling cir- 

cCumſtances, viz. the way of eating o) fers, 

e e making apple dumplings, and 

ſome more of the ſame nature, which ſtruck ** 

F that Swedſh gentleman. with their novelty. == 

: Mx. Kalm makes uſe of the Swediſh mea» | E 1 

* its foot is to the Engliſb foot, as 1134 

to 1350. For his mecen bg obſerva- 

tions, he employed the thermometer Of. 

Prof. Cethus generally made uſe of in Sue. 

den, and his was of Ce Aus S Own auge, : I 1 

the interval from the point of freezing to 

the point of boiling water, is equally divi- _ 

ded in this thermometer into 100 parts. In , 1 

the names of plants, we have chiefly em 

plwGKkaoyed after his directions the Lima, ] 

ec. Plan- # 9 4 


| names in the laſt edition of his 85 ; 
 tarum, and Sy/kema Nature, Vol. 2. But 
as his deſcriptions. of animals, plants, and 


minerals are very ſhort, he promiſes to give 
them at large ſome time hence in a Latin 2 
work. He excuſes- the negligence. of his 
ſtile, from the time in which he methodi- — 
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"fed his obſervations, which was commonly 


night, after being fatigued with the bu= 
ſineſs of the preceding day, when his iſpi- 
tits were almoſt exhauſted, and he, incapa- 
ple of that ſprightlineſs which commends _ 
ſio many curious performances of that nature. 

MHH gives you his obſervations as they oc- 
== curred day after day, which makes him a 
= faithful relater, notwithſtanding it takes 
= away all elegance of ſtyle, and often occaſions 


3 
b 


= him to make very ſudden tranſitions from 
= ſubjecs very foreign to one another. This 
= defect we will endeavour to ſupply by a very 
= copious index at the end of the whole work, 
rather than derange the author's words, 
= which are the more to be relied on, as be- 
ing inſtantly committed to paper warm from 
Ar laſt he arms himſelf with a very 
= noble indifference againſt the criticiſm of 
== Afeveral people, founded on the great aim he 
= Had in view by his performance, which 
= wasno leſs than public utility. This he looks 
upon as the true reward of his pains and 


2 


89 — 


Tuxsx are the contents of his long pre- 

face. We have nothing to add, but that 

we intend to go on in this work as ſoon as 

_ poſſible, hoping to be ſupported and en- 

5 couraged in this undertaking, by a nation 
F 5 Which 


% 


Ta 


s th poſſeſſor of that great conti - 5 2 1 
nent, a 5 reat part of which is here accu 'Y 
9 and impartially d ede anne 1 
at this time when American affairs attract 
the attention of the publie. e 
W᷑ꝝ intend to join for the better Batra 5 
tion of the work, a map and drawings of 
American birds and animals which were not 
in the original. They will be copied om 
original drawings and real birds and ani- 
mals from Vorth America, which we 
acceſs to, and muſt therefore give to this 
tranſlation a ſuperiority above the original 5 
and the German tranſla tio. 
AN encourager this work propoſed * 
as an improvement to the tranſlation of.” 
| Kalm's travels, to add in the margin the 
paging of the original, as by this means 
recourſe would be had eaſily to the quotati- ? 
ons made by Dr. Linnaus. We would 
very readily have complied with this 4% e- 1 
ratum, had we had the Swediſh edition of 
this work at hand, or had the work not 
been too far advanced at the time we got 
this kind hint: however this will be -” 
remedied by a copious index, which wil! 
TOP appear at the end of the whole 4 = 
As we have not yet been able to procure 
a compleat liſt of the ſubſcribers and encou- 
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© We find it neceſſary here to mention, 
that as many articles in Mr. Kalm's travels 
= required illuſtrations, the publiſher has taken 
= the liberty to join here and there ſome notes, 
which are marked at the end with F. The 
= other notes not thus marked were kindly 
= communicated by the: publiſher's friends. 
LASTLY, we take this opportunity to 
return our moſt ſincere thanks in this pub- 


| ubſequent volumes. JJV 371 


© > 


an impartial, ac- 
curate and judicious foreigner, on a country 
Which is at preſent ſo much the object of 
public deliberation and private converſation. 
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> ragers of this undertaking, we chooſe rather 


= one: at the ſame. time we aſſure the public, 
= that it ſhall certainly appear in one of the 
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4 . 5th. 1748. 


w WITH my ſervant Lars Y: 10 7% 
(who j joitied to his abilities as garden- 
er, a ilerdbfc ſkill in mechanics and 

drawing) went at Graveſend on board 
the Mary Gath, Captain Lawſon, bound for 
Phazeſphia ; and though it was fo late as 
fix o'clock in the afternoon, we weighed 
anchor and failed a good way down the 
T hames before we again came to anchor. 

August the 6th, Very early in the 
morning we reſumed our voyage, and after 

a few hours ſailing we came to the mouth 
of the Thames, where we turned into the 
channel and failed along the Kentiſb coaſt, 

3 55 5 of ſteep and almoſt perpen- 
"= e dieulat 


2 . wy 1 


Str chalk hills, covered at Gt top with 
ſome ſoil and a fine verdure, and including 
ſtrata of flints, as it frequently is found in this 
| kind of chalk-bills in the reſt of England. 

And we were delighted in viewing on them 
excellent corn fields, covered for the en 
part; with wheat, then ripening. 27 
AT fix o'clock at night, we ved at 
Deal, a little well known town, fituate at 


the entrance of a bay expoſed to the ſouth- _ 


ern and eaſterly winds. Here commonly 
the outward bound ſhips provide themſelves 
with greens, freſh victuals, brandy, -and 
many more articles. This trade, a fiſhery, 
and in the laſt war the equipping of Py 
teers, has enriched the inhabitants. 
Augult the 7th. Wu the tide was 
out, I ſaw numbers of fiſhermen reſorting 
to the ſandy ſhallow places, 'where they 
find round ſmall eminences cauſed by the 
excrements of the /og worms, or ſea worms, 
(Lumbrici marini. Linn.) who live in the 
holes leading to theſe hillocks, ſometimes 
eighteen inches deep, and they are then 
dug out with a ſmall three tacked i iron fork 
and uſed as baits. _ 

Augiſt the 8th. AT Fg o'clock, we 
tided down the channel, paſſed Dover, and 
ſaw plainly the opinion of the celebrated 
| e in his Britannia confirmed, that 
here 


here England had 1 nne oined to 
; F, rance and Flanders by an — Both 
ſhores form here two oppoſite points; and 
both are formed of the ſame chalk hills, 
which have the ſame configuration, ſo that a 
_ perſon acquainted with the Engh/h coaſts. 
and approaching thoſe of Picardy afterwards, 
without knowing them to be ſuch, would 
certainly take them to be the Engliſh ones. * 
Auguß the 'gth—1 zth. Wr tided and 
alterantdly: failed down the channel, and 
paſſed Dung neſi, Fairligbt, the Tile of Wight, 
 Port/mouth, the Peninſula of Portland and 
Bolthead, a point behind which Plymouth 
lies; during 10 Which time we had 987 
lite wind. 85 
= Auguſt the N rde night” we 
got — of the: Fen Mr part; into the 15 
8 hs "_ WS had bonmaty wind; 
ap this increaſed the rolling of the ſhip, 


for it is generally remarked that the Bay of 


Biſcay has the greateſt and broadeſt waves, 


which are of equal ſize with thoſe between 


America and Europe; they are commonly 


half an Engliſb mile in length, and have a 
I ey" to At The e 
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's ae s. 
and the German ocean bas o the contrary 
1 1 and broken waves. * 
|, WnenBvER an animal is killed . 
the ſhip, the ſailors commonly hang ſome 
freſh pieces of meat for a while into the 
ſea, OM it is ſaid, it then keeps better. 
_ Auguſt the 15th. Tur fame ſwell of the 
ſea ſtill continued, but the waves began to 
ſmooth, and a foam ſwimming on them 
was ſaid to forebode in calm weather, a 
continuance of the ſame for ſome days. 
Azour noon a north eaſterly. eine 
ſprung up, and in the afternoon it \ blew 
more, and this gave us a fine ſpectacle; for 
the great waves rolled the water in great 
ſheets, in one direction, and the north eaſt- 
erly wind curled the ſurface of theſe waves 
quite in another. By the beating and daſh- 
ing of the waves againſt one another, with a 
more: than ordinary violence, we could ſee 
that we paſſed. a current, whoſe direction 
the captain could not determine. 
Auguſt the löth— 21ſt. Tux Gs Ki 
; e . breeze continued to our great com- 
fort and amazement, for the captain ob- 
ſerved that it was very uncommon to meet 
with an eaſterly or north- eaſterly wind be+ 
tween Europe and the Azores (which the 
ſailors call the Wefern Iſlands) for more 
Sy two OS: mos for ge. more com- 
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un bes bee 4 e ne: but be- 
vyond the Azores they find a great Farley of 
winds, eſpecially about this time of the 
year; nor do the weſterly winds continue 
long beyond theſe iſles; and to this it is 
owing, that when navigators have paſſed 
the Azores, they think they have perform- 
ed one half of the voyage, although in rea- 
lity it be but one third part. Theſe iſles 
come ſeldom in ſight; for the navigators 
keep off them, on account of the dangerous 
rocks under water ſurrounding them. Up- 
on obſervation and compariſon of the jour- 
nal, we found that we were in forty-three 
deg. twenty-four min. north lat. and thirty 
2 a half degrees weſt long. from London. 
Auguſt the zad. ABour noon the cap- 
tain afſured us, that in twenty-four hours 
we ſhould have a ſouth-weſt wind: and 
upon my enquiring into the eee of his 
OW g this with certainty,” he pointed 
t ſome clouds in the 1 "wield 


8 turned towards north-eaſt, and faid : 


they were occaſioned by à wind from the 
oppoſite quarter. At this time I was b 
we were about half way to Penſylvanta. 

- Auguſt the 23d. ABO ſeven — 
in the morning the expected ſouth-weſt 
wind e and ſoon nen our 
Hatt: : A * 2 ne 
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courſe ſo 8 that we went at the rate 
e knots an hour. . 472 0 * 

Auguſt the aath. Daw: wind: ſhifted and 
was in our teeth. We were told by ſome 
of the crew to expo a little ſtorm, the 
higher clouds being very thin and ſtriped 
— ſcattered about the ſky like parcels of 
combed wool, or ſo many ſkains of yarn, 
which they ſaid fore bode a ſtorm. Theſe 
ſtriped clouds ran north-weſt and ſouth» 
eaſt, in the direction of the wind we then 
had. Towards night the wind abated and 
we had a perfect calm, which i is a "__ of 
a change of wind. lag 
Auguſt the 25th. wa able od __ 
wind prung up and grew ſtronger and 
ſtronger, ſo that at laſt the waves eee 
our deck. _ 

- Auguſt the $6 Ain as e we 
got 2 better wind, which went through va- 
rious points of the compaſs and brought on 
a ſtorm from north-eaſt towards night. 
Ox captain told me an obſervation found 
ed on long experience, v/z. that though 


the winds changed frequently in the laps = 


ocean, eſpecially. in ſummer time, the moſt 
frequent however was the weſtern, -and 
— accounts for the paſſage from Ame- 
rica 50 Europe common _— TP" pwn 

5 | a | 
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than that from Europe to Anericu. | Beſides 
this, the winds in the Atlantic during 
ſummer are frequently partial, ſo that a 
ſtorm may rage on one part of it, and 
within a few miles of the place little 
or no ſtorm at all may be felt. In winter 
the winds are more conſtant, extenſive and 
violent; ſo that then the ſame wind reigns 
on the greater part of the ocean for a good 
while, and cauſes greater waves than in 
ſummer. es 

Auguſt the zoth. As I bad bete the 
night before 55 ſtrong flaſhes of lighten- 
ing without any ſubſequent clap of thunder, 
I enquired of our captain, whether he could 
aſſign any reaſons for it. He told me theſe 
phœnomena were pretty common, and the 

_ conſequence of a preceding heat in the at- 

| moſphere; but that when lightenings were 

obſerved in winter, prudent navigators were 
uſed to reef theit ſails, as they are by this 
ſign certain of an impendent ſtorm; and ſo 
- likewiſe in that ſeaſon, a cloud riſing from 
the north-weſt, is an ianene forerunner 
of a great tempeſt. 

September the 7th. Ah we bad he firſt day 
of the'month contrary wind, on the ſecond 
it ſhifted to the north, was again contrary the 
third, and fair the fourth and following 
dou.” The fifth we were in forty deg. 
7, 7 three 
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© Bes1Dxs the common waves rolling wi 
the wind, we met on the 4th. and 5th, 
inſt. with wayes coming from ſouth-weſt, 
which the captain gave as a mark of a 
former. ſtorm from that quarter in this 


9 
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1 September the Sth. WE croſſed b. 798 


moderate wind, a ſea with the higheſt 


waves we met on the whole paſſage, attri- 
buted by the captain to the diviſion between 
the great ocean and the inner American gulf; 
and ſoon after we met with waves greatly 

inferior to thoſe we obſerved before. 
September the gth. In the afternoon we 
remarked that in ſome places the colour of 
the ſea (which had been hitherto of a deep 
blue) was changed into a paler hue ; ſome of 


| theſe ſpots were narrow ſtripes of twelve or 
fourteen fathoms. breadth, of a pale green 


colour, which is ſuppoſed. to be cauſed. by 
the ſand, or as ſome ſay, by the weeds un- 


September the 12th. We were becalmed 


2 1250 day, and as we in this ſituation ob- 


erved a ſhip, which we ſuſpected to be a 
Spaniſh privateer, our fear was very great; 


but we law ſome days after. out arrival at 


. 
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- Philadel-. 
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Philodelobia the FER Sa and hea 
that they ſeeing us had been vader: the fame 
apprehenſions with ourſelves... 7 
September the 13 zth. C Ar TAN 1 : 
who kept his 1 — for the greater part af 
the voyage, on account of an indiſpoſition, 
aſſured us yeſterday we were in all appear» 
ance very near America: but as the mate 
was of a different opinion, and as the ſailors 
could ſee no land from the head of the maſt; 
nor find ground by the lead, we ſteered on 
directly towards the land. About three 
_ o'clock in the morning the captain gave or- 
ders to heave the lead, and we found but ten 
fathom: the ſecond mate himſelf took the 
lead and called out ten and fourteen fathoms, 
but a moment after the ſhip ſtruck on the 
ſand; and this ſhock was followed by four 
other very violent ones. The conſternation 
was incredible ; and very juſtly might it be 
ſo; for there were above eighty perſons on 
board, and the ſhip had but one boat: but 
happily our ſhip got off again, after having 
been turned. At day break, which fal- 
lowed ſoon after (for the accident happened 55 
half an hour paſt four) we ſaw the conti- | 
nent of America within a Sued mile -be= 
fore us: the coaſt was bitch. Mg and 
higher up covered with firs. We found 
ſe e the ſand. we firuck on, wy moons 


ite Arcadia in Maryland, in thirty-ſeven : 

geg. fifty min. North lat. 
WV coaſted the ſhores of Maryland all 
the day, but not being able to reach cape 
Hinlopen, where we intended to take a pi- 
lot on board, we cruized all night before 
the bay of Delaware. The darkneſs of the 
night made us expect a rain, but we found 
that only a copious fall of dew enſued, 
which made our coats quite wet, and the 
pages of a book, accidently left open on 
the deck, were-in half an hours time after 
ſan-ſetting likewiſe wet, and we were told 
by the captain and the failors that both in 
England and in America a copious dew was 
commonly followed oy a wo and” ſultry : 
ann.” 

= RAO the 14th. We r Jens on 
our larboard in the weſt, which appeared 
to be low, white, fandy, and higher up the 
country covered with firs. cape Hinlopen 
is a head of land running into the ſea from 
the weſtern ſhore, and has a village on it. 
The eaſtern ſhore belongs here to New Fer- 
O, and the weſtern to Penſylvania. The 
bay of Delaware has many ſands, and from | 
four. to eleven fathom water.. | 

Tux fine woods of oak, hiccory and Hey 
covering both ſhores made a fine appear- 
_— and were Py employed in ſhip- 
4995 building 


building at Philadelphia for which ds 
every year ſome Engliſh captains take In 
paſſage in autumn to this'town, and ſuper- 
intend the building of new ſhips during 
winter, with which they go to ſea next 
Na 5/ ay and at this time it was more uſual 7 
than common, as the French! and 85 Fe; 
rg had here eagle Fabi, nerchane 
ſhr 8. 3 * ies 
0 ob LITTLE” ch noon we reached: the 
e of Delaware river, which is here 
about three Engiiſb miles broad, but de- 
ereaſes gradually ſo much, that it is OY 
a mile broad at Philadelphia. »- 7 6117 OW t! 
HxRR we were delighted in ſeein now and 
| 1 — the woods ſome farm houſes 
ſurrounded with corn fields, | paſtures well- 
| ſtocked with cattle, and meadows covered 
with fine hay; and more than one ſenſe 
was agreeably affected, when the wind 
rought to us the fiueſt effluvia of odorife- 
rous plants and flowers, or that of the freſh 
made hay: theſe agreeable ſenſations and 
the fine ſcenery of nature on this continent, 
ſo new to us, eg till it [EE Ow 
dark. . 4141041 GE HI 
HERE I will return > less ans ire the 
reader a ſhort view of the various oc. 
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12 Ocean between 


ſiſt, and of a white colour. Near the coaſt 
of America within the American gulf, 5 : 


called by the ſailors rock-weed; 


pe and America. 


Or ſea weeds {Fucks lin.) we ſaw Au- 
guſt the 16th. and 17th. a kind which had 
a — to a bunch of onions: tied toge- 
ther, theſe bunches were of the ſize of the 


tember the 11th. we met likewiſe with {e- 
yeral ſea werds, one ſpecies: of which was 
another 
kind locked like a ſtring of pearls and ano- 
ther was white, about a foot long, narrow, 

every where equally wide and quite ſtrait. 


From Auguſt the 24th. to September the 


11th. we ſaw no other weeds,” but thoſe 
commonly going under the name of Gu//- 
nad, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to come 


from the gulf of Florida; others call it 


Sargazo, and Dr. Liunæut, Fucus natans. 
Its „alt is very ſlender, rotundato- angul tec 


and of a dark green, it has many a" 
and each of them has numbrous leaves dii- 


poſed in a row, they are extremely thin; 


are ſerrated; and ae and a 


half wide, ſo that they bear a great reſem- 
lance to the leaves of Iceland maſi; their 
colour is a yellowiſh green. Its Fruit in a 
great meaſure reſembles unripe juniper 
berries, is round, greeniſh yellow, almoſt 
ſmooth on the outſide, and grows under the 


leaves on ſhort footſtalks, of two or three 


$0. | 1 nes - 
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lines length; Nasse ee 
to three berries but I never have ſtan ham 
exceed that number. Some berries were 
ſmall, and when cut were quite hollom and 
conſiſted of a thin peel only, which is cal- 
culated to communicate their /buoyancy to 
rt ert plant. The leaves grow in pro- 
ion narrower, as they approach the ex- 
tremities of the branches: their upper ſides 
are ſmooth, the ribs are on the under fides; 
and there likewiſe appear ſmall roots of 
two, three or four lines length. 
by our mate that gulf weed, dried and pound- 
ed, was given in America to women in 
childbed, and beſides this it is alſo uſed 
there in fevers. The whole ocean is as if 
it were covered with this weed, and it muſt 
alſo be in immenſe quantities in the gulf of 
Flarida, from whence all: this en. 
the ocean is ſaid to come. Several little 
ſhells. pointed like horns, and Efe bhari or 
Horn wracks are frequently found ont: and 
ſeldom is there one bundle of this plant to 
be met with, which does not contain either 
2 minute ſbrimp, or a ſmall crab, the latter 
of which is the Canter minutut of Dr. Lin- 
næui. Of theſe I collected eight, and of 
the former three, all which I put in a glaſs 
with water: the little «ſhrimp; moved as 


'T was told 


ſwift as an/arrow round the glaſs, but fome< 
6 times 
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times its motion was ſlou, and ſome 
Rood ſtill on one fide, | or at the bottom of 
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the glaſs. If one of the little crabs ap- 


ched, it was ſeized by its forepaws, 


Filled and ſucked; for which reaſon they 
were careful to avoid their fate. It was 
quite of the ſhape of a ſhrimp; in ſwim- 
ming it moved always on one ſide, the ſides 
and the tail moving alternately. It was ca- 
pable of putting its forepaws entirely into 
its mouth: its antennæ were in continual 
motion. Having left theſe little ſhrimps 
together with the crabs during night, I 
found on the morning all the crabs killed 


he former 


moved when alive with incredible ſwiftineſs 
in the water. Sometimes when they were 
quite at the bottom of the glaſs, with a 
motion ſomething like to that of a Puceron 
or Podura of Linneus ; they came in a mo- 
ment to the ſurface of the water. In ſwim- 
ming they moved all their feet very cloſe, 
ſometimes they held them -down as other 
crabs do, ſometimes they lay on their backs, 
but as ſoon as the motion of their feet ceaſed, 
they always ſunk: to the bottom. The re- 


maining ſhrimps Ipreſerved in ſpitits, and the 


loſs of my little crabs was ſoon repaired by 
other ſpecimens which are ſo plentiful in 


# 
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each of the floating bundles of gulf-weed. 
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For or a more minute 18 of. kick, 7 
muſt. refer the reader to another work, 1 
intend to publiſh. In ſome places we ſaw 

a crab of the ſize of the fiſt, ſwimming by 

the continual motion of its feet, which be- 
ing at reſt, the animal began immediately 
to fink. And one time I met with a great 


red crawfiſh,or aer, f oating on the ſurface 


5 

BLU BBERS, or Meduſe Linn, we e found = 
three kinds : the firſt is the Meduſa aurita 
Linn; it is round, purple coloured, opens 
like a bag, and in it are as if it were fout 
white rings, their ſize varies from one inch 
diameter to ſix inches; they have not that 
nettling and burning quality which other 
blubbers have, ſuch for inſtance as are on 
the coaſt of Norway, and in theocean. Theſe 


-- met chiefly in the channel and i in the 


Ba of Biſca 

1 8 croſſed r more than half of 
the ocean between Europe and America, We 
met with a kind of blubber, which is known 
to Sailors by the name of the Spaniſh or 
Portugueze man of War, it looks like a great 
bladder, or the lungs of a quadruped, com- 
preſſed on both ſides, about fix. inches in 
diameter, of a fine purple-red colour, and 
when touched by the naked ſkin of the 
human body, it cauſes a greater burning than 


any other kind of blubber. They: are BY 
overturned by the rolling of the waves, but 
they are again ſtanding up in an inſtant, and 
keep the ſharp or narrow fide uppermoſt. ' 
Wirutx the American gulf we ſaw not 
only theſe Spaniſh men of War, but another 
kind too, for which the Sailors had no other 
name but that of a blubber. It was of the 
ſize of a pewter plate, brown in the middle, 
with a pale margin, which was in continual 
motion. IT 
Or the Lepas hears Ti,” I faw 
on the zoth. of Auguft a log of wood, 
which floated on the ocean, quite covered. 
Of inſect I ſaw in the channel, when we were 
in ſight of the Je of Wight ſeveral white 
butterflies, very like to the Papilio Braffice | 
Linn. They never ſettled, and by their ven= | 
turing at ſo great a diſtance from land N 
cauſed us juſt aſtoniſhment. — 
Son common flies were in our cabbin' alive 
during the whole voyage, and it cannot 
therefore be determined whether they were 
originally in America, or whether Ty" came 
over with the Europeans. 
Or Cetaceous fiſh we met with Porhe = 7 
or as —_ failors call: them Net De el. 
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| Ocean between Buriye and Ameries, iy 


phinus Phocena, | Linn.) firſt in the channel 

and then they continued every where on this 
fide the Azores, where they are the only fiſh 
navigators meet with; but beyond theſe iſles _ 
they are ſeldom ſeen, till again in the 
neighbourhood of America we faw them 

_ equally frequent to the very mouth of De- 
laware river. They always appeared in 
ſhoals, ſome of which conſiſted of upwards -- 


— 


of an hundred individuals ; their ſwimming 
was very ſwift, and though they often 
ſwam along fide of our ſhip, being ta- 
ken as it were with the noiſe cauſed by the 
ſhip cutting the waves, tliey however ſoon 
outwent her, when they were tired with 
ſtaring at her. They are from four to eight 
feet long, have a bill like in ſhape to that 

of a gooſe, a white belly, and leap up into 

the air frequently four feet high, and from 
four to eight feet in length; though their 

ſnoring indicates the effort which a leap of 


ven to_this genus by the 7caligns; and it is re. 


their Scvjnig Morſhaya, Whe- 


a 3 Ocean between Europe and Am 


"” that nature coſts them. Our ſailors made 
many vain attempts to ſtrike one of them 
with the harp iron from the forecaſtle, 
when they came within reach, but their 
+7 Weir always eluded their fill. 

' ANoTHER cetaceous fiſh, of the Dolphin 
kind, * with which we met, is called by the 
ſailors Bottle-ngſe, it ſwims in great ſhoals, 

has a head like a bottle, and is killed by a 
harpoon, and is ſometimes eaten. Theſe 
fiſh are very large, and ſome fully twelve 
feet long; their ſhape, and manner of 
tumbling and ſwimming make them 

_ neatly related to Porpeſſes. They are to be 

met with every where in the ocean from 

the channel to the very ann nee of 

„ 

On M bale we fag at a diſtance, ad 
| knew it by the water which it ſpouted up: 
A Dog-f/þ of a conſiderable ſize followed 

the ſhip for a little while, but it was ſoon 

out of fight, without our being able to 
determine to which * it ee 

6 ; this 
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SM Mr. Kale i is resin 0 in 3 e 
4 amongſt the Dolphin kind; it has no teeth in its mouth 
26 all the fiſh of that claſs have, and therefore belongs to the 
firſt order of the Whales, or thoſe that are without teeth. See 
Mr. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology Vol. 3. p. 43. where it is 
Called the Sealed Whale, and very well deſcribed” a 
drawingis ſeen in the exp table, n. I. Perhaps it 
le be improper to call it 2 ampullata. F. 
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this was the FR, cartilaginous fiſh we | avs 
on the whole paſfage. 30 
Or the Zony fiſh, we ſaw Grdd — 
: the Azores, but never one on this fide of 
_ thoſe iſles, one of them was of a large ſize, 
and we' ſaw it at'a diſtance; the failors 
called it an Albecer, and it is Dr. Linnaus" s 
Scomber Thynnus.” 7 of 
Tut Dotpbin of ue En 2% is the 
Dorado of the Portugueze, and Dr. Linnaeus 
calls it Coryphænad Hippuris ; it is about 
two feet and a half long, near the head 
fix inches deep, and three inches broad 3 
from the head 'the Delphin decreaſes on 
all fides towards the tail, where its per- 
pen endicular depth is one inch and a half, and 
its breadth hardly one inch. The colour 
of the back neat the head is a fine green 
ona ſilver ground, but near the tail of 
a deep blue; the belly is white, and 
ſometimes mixed with a deep yellow, 
om the ſides it has ſome round pale brown 
ſpots. It has fix and not ſeven fins as was 
_ imagined ; two of them are on the breaſt, 
two on the belly, one at the tail extending 
to the anus, and one along the whole back, 
which is of a fine blue: when the fiſh is 
juſt taken the extremities of the moſt out- 
ward rays in the tail were eight inches one 
"OF another. Their motion when they 
SS | ſwWam 


Ocean between Europe and America. 


pu behind, or along ſide of the ſhip was 
very flow, and gave a fair opportunity to 
hit them with the harpoon, though ſome 
are taken with a hook and line, and a bait 
of chicken bowels, ſmall fiſh, or pieces 
of his own ſpecies, or the flying fiſh, which 
latter are 7 chief food: and it is by 
their chaſing them, that the flying fiſh leave 
their element to find ſhelter in one to which 
they are ſtrangers. The Dolphins ſome- 
times leap a fathom out of the water, and 
love to ſwim about caſks and logs of wood, 
that ſometimes drive in the ſea. They are 
eaten with thick butter, when boiled, and 
ſometimes fried, and afford a palatable food, 
but rather ſomewhat dry, In the bellies of 
the fiſh of this ſpecies which we caught, ſe- 
veral animals were found, viz. an Ofracion; 
a pany 9 fiſh with blue eyes, which was yet 
alive, being juſt the moment before ſwal- 
lowed, and meaſuring two inches in length ; 
another little fiſh ; a curious marine inſect, 
7 a flying fiſh, all which not yet being 
3 a digeſtion, I preſerved in ſpirits, 
_ Tus Fhing Fifh ( Exocaetus volitans, Linn.) 
are always ſeen in great ſhoals, ſometimes . 
af an hundred or more getting at once out 
of. 2 water, being purſued by greater fiſh, 

9 by Dol Fins they riſe about a 
ny | even 4 f e aboye the n 
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in their flight; but thiblurer helghir eyonly 
are at, When they take their flight from 
the top of a wave; and ſometimes it is ſais 
fall on the deck of ſhips. The 
greateſt diſtance they fly, is a good muſket- 
mot, and this they perform in leſs than 
half a minute's time; their motion is ſome- 
what like that of the yellow-hammoer, En- 
berisa Citrinella, Linn.) It is very remark- 
able that I found the conrſe they took al- 
ways to be' againſt the wind, and though 
was contradicted by the ſallors, who "af 
 firmed' that they went at any direction, L 
nevertheleſs was confirmed in my opinion by 
4 careful obſervation during the whole voy 
, according to which they fly conſtantly 
either directly againſt the wind, or ſome- 
what 1 in an oblique direction.“ 1 
Wr ſaw likewiſe the fiſh called Bora 
{Scomber Pelamys, Linn.) they were likewiſe 
in ſhoals, hunting ſome ſmaller fiſh; which 
chaſe; cauſed a noiſe like to that of a caſ- 
- eade, EEE 5 5 were all ſ\wimming'clofs 


in a body; always 9362 out ROE "uy 
| reach of our harpoons e | 
1 Mr. Pads 2h nk 3. P. 8 2. 1 ther 


| bk account of this fiſh, to be met with; and 1 in 1 1 
22 , Hluftrated by. Plates and brief explanations "is 
xiv, a good and exact drawing of the'filh,- TIE 25 
n it in the lower — . 


— . or 1 we wet i 
twice with a Turtle, one of which, was 
geeping, the other ſwam. without taking 
notice of our ſhip both were of two o ford : 
diameter. 3 ; | £919 s 
Bix ps are pretty frequently on n the 
ocean , though Aquatic Bird. are more Sanur, 
mon than Land Birds. 4 
Tux Petrel { ae Bularics; Tow, ) | 
was our companion from the channel to the 
ſhores of America. , Flocks of this bird were 
always about our ſhip, chiefly in that part 
of the ſea, which being cut by the ſhipy 
forms a ſmooth ſurface, Where they fre 
nently ſeem to ſettle, though always on 
*. wing. They pick up or examine every 
thing that falls accidentally from the ſhip, 
or is thrown over board ; little. fiſh ſeem. to 
be their chief food; in day time they are 
ſilent, in the dark clamorous; they are re- 
puted to forebode a ſtorm, for which rea- 
ſon the ſailors diſliking their company, 
complimented them with the name of 
witches; but they are as frequent in fair 
weather, without a ſtorm following their 
appearance. To me it appeared as if they 
ſtayed ſometimes half an lg and longer 
under the waves, and the ſailors aſſured me 
they did. They look like ſwallows, and 
like them 7 ſkim . on 5 5 
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Tus Sears; oy nn iPuffinus, 
Linn. is another ſea-bird; which we ſaw * | 
every. where on our voyage, from the chan 
nel to the American coaſts; it has much the | 
appearance and fize of the dark- grey Sea 
gull, or of a Duck ; it has a brown backs _ 
and commonly a white ring round its neck 
and a peculiar: flow way of flying. We 
plaiply ſaw ſome: of theſe birds feed on fiſh! 
Tux Tropic bird(Phatton ætbereus, LOO 
| bas very much the ſhape of a gull, but two 
very long feathers, which it has in its tail, 
diſtinguiſh it enough from any other bird; 
its flight is often exceedingly high: the 
firſt of this kind we met, was at about for- 
ty deg. north lat. and forty-nine or r a 
weſt long. from London. 85 
Common Gulls ¶ Larus canus, en F a 5 
aw, when we were oppoſite the Land's 
End, the moſt weſterly cape of England, 
and when according to our * reckoning: we 5 
were oppoſite Ireland. 
TERNS / Sterna Sand Tic J though 
of a ſomewhat darker colour than the com- 
mon ones, we found after the forty-firſt 
deg. of north lat. and forty-ſeventh deg! 
weſt long. from London, very plentifully, 
and ſometimes in flocks of ſome hundreds 
. ec he ſettled, . Ane on our 
ſhip. 
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behind the fails, and could never be caug 
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Wiruix the American gulph we diſcover- 
ed a ſea-bird at a little diſtance from the 
ſhip, which the ſailors called a Sca- ben. 
LAnp-ixps are now and then ſeen at 

ſea, and ſometimes at a good diſtance from 
any land, ſo that it is often difficult, to 
account for their appearance in ſo uncom- 
mon a place, Auguſt the 18th. we ſaw a 
bird which ſetled on our ſhip, and was per- 
fectly like the great Titmouſe, { Parus major 
Lim; upon an attempt to catch it, it got 


September the iſt. Wx obſerved ſome 
Land- birds flying about our ſhip, which 
we took for Sand Martins { Hirundo riparia 
Linn. ſometimes they ſettled on our ſhip, 
or on the fails; they were of a greyiſh 
brown coleur on their back, their: breaſt 
White, and the tail ſomewhat furcated.; 4 
' heayy ſhower of rain drove them afterwards 
. away. September the 2d. a Swallow: flut- 
tered about the ſhip, and ſometimes it ſet- 
tled on the maſt; it ſeemed to be very 
tired ſeveral times it approached our cabin 
windows, as if it was willing to take ſhelter 
there, Theſe caſes happened about forty. 
deg. north lat. and between forty- ſeven and 
forty- nine deg. weſt long. from Landbn, 
and de about. twenty dag. long. | 
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nm * W ind twen 
miles from any land whatſoevers i © 2:19” 
September the 10th. within the American = 
gulph a large bird, which we took for an : 
Oni and likewiſe e bel on ſettled on 
" September the 1 mike a beet, ſertled 
on our rigging: its back was of u ſpeckled 
grey, and it ſeemed extremely fatigued. 
And another land- bird of the pgſerine claſs; 
endeavoured to take weben reſt on dur 
u . + 4.044 ee 
. 5 entirely take vet the 4 
1 will communicate my ee 64 on n c 
curious phœnomena | 
In the channel and 10 the ocean we «thus 
at — time, ſparks of fire,” as if flow. 
ing on the water, eſpecially where it was 
' agitated, ſometimes one ſingle ſpark ſwam 
for the ſpace of more than one Ten: on 
the ocean before it vaniſhed; ' The failors 
_ obſerved them commonly to appear during, 
and after a ftorm from the north, and that 
often the ſea is as if it were full of fire, and 
that ſome ſuch ſhining ſparks would like- 
we ſtick to the maſts and fails. © 
SOMETIMES this light had not the ap- 
pearance of ſparks, but looked rater m_ e 
the phoſphoreſcence of putrid wood. 
Tur —— which made our 
viſion of We water, is reputed to be — 
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1 ebe any. a hf ſettled in the oak 


caſks i it is darein. but becomes in a little 
ng, when oped up; however | 


e s ſmell it ſoon looſes, after bęing 


filled into large ſtone juggs, and poles to. 


| the o n freſh air for two or three: hours 


er. Often the vapours ariſing from a 


caſk which has been kept cloſe and ond 
up fot a great while take fire, if a candle 


is held near them when the caſk is opened, 


and the Thames water is thought to have 


more of this quality than any other; though 
Þ was told that this even happened with 
any other water in the ſame circumſtances: 
Now I can reſume my narrative, and 
therefore obſerve that we afterwards ſailed 
on the river with a fair wind, pretty late at 
night. In the dawn of the evening we paſ- 


ſed by Newcaſtle, a little town on the weſt- 


ern ſhore of the river Delaware. It was 
already ſo dark, that we could hardly. know 
it, — by the light which appeared through 
ſome of the windows. The Dutch are ſaid 
to have been the firſt founders of this place, 


which is therefore reckoned the moſt an- 
cient in the country, even more ancient 
than Philadelphia. But its trade can by no 


means be compared with the Philadelphia 
trade, though its ſituation has more advan- 
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chat ths: river idem ebe 1 . 
conſequently ſhips can come in and go ę q 
at any time. But near Philadelphia i it is als 
moſt every winter covered with ice, ſo that 
navigation is interrupted for ſome | weeks 
together. But the country about Phil * 
delphia and farther up, being highly culti- 
vated, and the people bringing all their 
goods to that place, n muſt always 
be inferior to it. {} e tk 

I MENTIONED; that the Dutch laid the 
Conntlations of this town. This happened 
at the time, when tbis country Was as yet 
ſubject to Sweden. But the Dutch crept 
in, and intended by degrees to diſpoſſeſs 

the Swedes, as a people who had taken 
poſſeſſion of their property. They ſuc- 
ceeded in their attempt; for the. Swedes 
not being able to bear with this encroach- 
ment, came to a war, in which the Dutch 

got the better. But they did not enjoy the 
| 48 of their victory long: for a 'few years 
after, the Engliſb came and deprived them 

of their acquiſition, and have ever fince 
continued in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 
country. Somewhat later at night we caſt 
anchor, the pilot not venturing to carry the 
ſhip up the river in the dark, ſeveral Aue 
ng in the way. - 

. Os 1 ns In the: dawn. of the 


morning | 
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morning we weighed anchor, and continu- 
artes, the river. The country 
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might have failed in perfect ſafety, The 
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w inbabieed-: moſt every where on bo 
Ades. The farm houſes were however 
py far aſunder. About eight o clock in 

we failed by the little town of 


. on the weſtern' fide of the river. 


7 In this town, our mate, who was born in 


Philade/phia, ſhewed me the plavesy” e 


the Swedes ſtill inhabit. f 


A laſt we arrived in Philadelphia PAIR 
ten o Clock in the morning. We had not 
been more than fix weeks, or (to ſpeak 
more accurately) not quite forty one days 
on our voyage from Craugend to this place, 
including the time we ſpent at Deal, in 

fupplying ourſelves with the neceſſary freſſi 
proviſions, &. our voyage was therefore 

reckoned one of the ſhorteſt. For it is 

common in winter time to be fourteen, | 
nineteen, or more weeks in coming from 


Graveſend to Philadelphia. Hardliy any 


ever had a more pleaſant . e over 
this great ocean, than we had. Captain 
Lawſon affirmed this ſeveral times. Nay 
he aſſured us he had never ſeen ſuch calm 
weather in this ocean, though he had croff- 
ed it very often. The wind was generally 
ſo favourable that a boat of a middling ſize 


fea 
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| fog: never went over — 
over the deck, and that was only in a fell. 
The weather indeed was ſo clear, that a 
great number of the Germans on board ſlept 
on the deck. The cabin windows needed 
not the ſhutters. All theſe are cireum- 
ſtances. which ſhow the unceme good- 
neſs of the weather. 
CAPTAIN Lawſon's e iacreved hs 
7 pleaſure of the voyage. For he ſnhewed me 
all the friendſhip, that he con}; have ſhown” 
to any of his relations. 

As ſoon as we were come to the n; 
and had caſt anchor, many of the inhabi- 
tants came on board, to enquire for Letters. 
They took all thoſe which they could car- 
ry, either for themſelves or for their friends. 
Thoſe, which remained, the captain or- 
dered to be carried on ſhore, and to be 
brought into a coffee-houſe, here pry. 
body could make enquiry for them, and 
this means he was rid of the trouble = de- 

livering them himſelf. I afterwards went 
on ſhore with him. But before he Fd 
he ſtrictly charged the ſecond mate, to let 
no one of the German refugees out of the 
ſhip, unleſs he paid for bis paſſage, or 
ea 764 for him, or bought 
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=. recommendation ktöm Mr. Abraham 
Spalding, Mr. Peter Collinſon, Dr. Mitchel, 
and ot ers to their friends here. It 8 51 
eaſy for me therefore to get acquaintance. 
| M r. Benjamin Franklin, to whom Penſylua- 
nia is indebted for its welfare, and the learn- 
ed world for many new diſcoveries in Elec- 
tricity, was the firſt, who took notice of 
me, and introduced me to many of his 
friends. He gave me all neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions, and ſhewed me his Nee on ag 
occaſions. 
I wenT to day OBEY y Mr. 
| Jacob Bengtſon, a member of the Swediſh 
_ eonfiſtory and the ſculptor Guffavus Heſfſe- 
Hius, to ſee the town and the fields which 
lay before it. (The former is brother of 
the rev. Meſſrs. Andrew and Samuel Heſſe- 
ius, both miniſters at Chriſtiana in new 
Sueden, and of the late Dr. John Heſſelius 
in the provinces of Neri# and Mermeland). 
My new friend had followed his brother 
mare in 1711 to this country, and had 
ſince lived in it. I found that I was now 
come into a new world. Whenever I look . 
ed to the ground, I every where found ſuch 
plants as 1 had never ſeen before. When 
I faw a tree, I was forced to ſtop, and afk 
| thoſe who accompanied me, how it was 
called. The firſt plant which ſtruck my 
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eyes was an ee wg: or a kind of graſs; 
and gtaſs is a part of Botany I always de- 
hted in. I was n with terror at the 
thought of ranging ſo many new and un- 
known parts of natural hiſtory. At firſt I 
only conſidered the plants, without ventu- 
ring a more accurate examination 
Ax night I took up my lodging wich'a 
| grocer. who was a quaker, and I met with 
very good honeſt people in this houſe, ! ſuch 
as moſt people of this profeſſion appeared 
to me, I and my Tung ſtræm, the companion 
of my voyage, had a room, candles, beds, 
attendance, and three meals a day, if we 
choſe to have ſo many, for twenty ſhillings 
per week in Penſylvania currency. But 
wood, waſhing and wine, if e e 
ts be paid for-befides. © 
September the 16th. Brronz K anon 
1 muſt give a- ſhort deſcription: of Phila 
delphia, which I ſhall frequently mention 
in — ſequel of my travels. I here put 
don ſeveral particulars which I marked 
ee my ſay: at. that n as a One 1 
1 PBILADELPHIA, abs! capital ak Peu vas 
nia, a province which makes part of what 
formerly was called New Sweden is one of 
the principal towns in North-America; and 
next to — the . It is ſituated 
1 allmoſt 
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Pee in the aw the «Eng colonies, 
and its lat. is thirty nine deg. and fifty 


min. but its weſt ES SOS: 


ſeventy five deg. . 1 
Tus town was built in the year 168. 3. or 
as others ſay in 1682, by the well known 
quaker Wilam Pen, who got this whole 
rovince by a grant from Charles the ſecond, 
king of England; after Sweden had given 
up its claims to it. According to Pens 
plan the town was to have been built upon 
a piece of land which is formed by the 
union of the rivers Delaware and Staltel, in 
a quadrangular form, two Engliſb miles 
long and one broad. The eaſtern fide 
would therefore have been bounded by the 
Delaware, and the weſtern by the Shulkill. 
—_ had actually begun to build houſes 
oth theſe tivers; for eight capital 
torts, each two Enghſh miles long, and 
ſixteen leſſer ſtreets (or lanes) acroſs them, 


each one mile in length, were marked out, 


with a confiderable breadth, and in ſtrait 
lines. The place was at that time almoſt 


an entire wilderneſs covered with thick 


foreſts, and belonged . to three Swedi/p 


brothers called Sver's-Szner (Sons of Sven) 
who had ſettled in it. They with difficul- 


ty left the place, the ſituation of which was 
3 But at laſt they mare 


8 to it a ä * 
dem W 3 from that — twies. 
Haglan Pen bimſelf od his e mene . 
| after him, have conſiderably leſſened the 
ground belonging to them, by repeated 
— — under pretence that . hed I 
talen more than they ought. : 
Bur the inhabitants could not be got tin 
ſufficient number to fill a place af ſueh ex 
tent. Phe plan therefore about: the riuet 
Skultill was laid aſide till more favouras 
ble (circumſtances: ſhould occur, and tha 
houſes were only built along the Delaware: 
This river flows along the caſtern ſide of 
| the town, is of great ene its N 
and gives a fine proſpect. Th 
which had already been built! 
Sæultill were Pact vapors hitherto by de» 
groes. This town accordingly lies in a very 
pleaſant country, from north to ſouth alon 
the river, It meaſyres ſomewhat more this 
an Engliſb mile in length; and its breadth 
in ſome places is half a mile or more; 


The ground is flat and conſifts of fand 
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Thoſe which run longitudinally, or from 
north to ſouth are ſeven; excluſive of a 


+ little one, which funs along the river, to 
the ſouthyof the market, and is called 
The lanes which go acroſs, 
and were intended to reach from the De- 
laware to the Sulkill, are eight in number. 
They do not go quite from eaſt to weſt, but 
All the 


Water-ftreet. 


deviate a little from that direction. 
ſtreets except two which are neareſt to the 
river, run in a ſtraight line, and make right 


angles at the interſections. Some are paved, 


others are not; and it ſeems leſs neceſſary 
ſince the ground is ſand 


carefully connected with pi 


the roofs. . V 


Tux houſes ks. a good e 


are frequently ſeveral ſtories high, and 
; * of . or of ſtone; but the 


former 


4 


Arch 1 — fix FO TEE oY | 
and ' Market-ftreet or the 


principal ſtrove; | 
here tlie market is kept, near a hundred, 


y, and therefore ſoon. 
abſorbs the wet. But in moſt of the ſtreets 
is a pavement of flags, a fathom or more 
broad, laid before the houſes, and poſts put 
on the outfide three or four fathom aſunder. 
Under the roofs are gutters which are 
pes, and by this 
means, OA who walk under them, when 
it rains, or when the ſnow melts, need 
not fear being e by the dropping f om 


former are more a PA fince 
bricks are made before the town, and are 
well, burnt: The ſtone which has been 
employed in the building of other houſes, 
is a mixture of black or grey glimmer, run- 
ning in undulated veins, and of a looſe, and 
quite ſmall; grained  /ime/tone,, which run 
ſcattered between the bendings of the other 
veins, and are of a grey colour, excepting 
here and there ſome. ſingle grains of ſand, 
of a paler hue. The glimmer makes the 
greateſt part of the ſtone ; but the mixture 
is ſometimes of another kind, as I ſhall re- 
late hereafter under the article, eleventh of 
October. This ſtone is now got in great 
quantities in the country, is eaſily cut, and 
has the good quality of not attracting the 
moiſture in a wet ſeaſon. Very good lime 
is burnt every he hercabouts, for. may 
one 

Tux 3 are "covered with thing — 
The wood for this purpoſe i is taken 2 
the Cupreſſus thyoides, Linn. or a tree which 
Swedes here call the white juniper-tree, and 
the Engliſh, the white cedar. Swamps and 
Moraſſes formerly were full of them, but 
at preſent theſe trees are for the greateſt 
part cut down, and no attempt has as Ma 
been made to plant new ones. The w 
1s. 1 e rots leſs than. any other in 
Age! C2 "00 
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this country, and For that teaſon is exceed 
ing good for roofs; For it is not too heavy 
for the walls, and will ſerve for forty ot 
fifty years together. But many people 
- ready begin to fear, that theſe roofs will 
in time be looked upon 4s having been very 
detrimental to the city. For being ſo'very 
| Fight, moſt people who have built their 
houſes of ſtone, or bricks; haye been led 
to make their walls extremely thin. But 
at preſent this kind of wood is almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed. Whenever therefore in 
roceſs of time theſe roofs decay, the peo- 
le will be obliged to have recourſe to che 
- heavier materials of tiles, or the like, which 
the walls will not be ſtrong enough to bear. 
The roof will therefore require ſupports, 
ör the people be obliged to pull down the 
walls and to build new ones, or to take 
other ſteps for ſecuring them. Several 
— 1 already in late years begun to 
J 4c - Dog rogers: inde bd 
Amon the publick buildings I will firſt 
mention churches, of which there are ſe- 
veral, for God is ferved in various ways in 
1. This Englißb eftabh/hed church ſtands 
in the northern part of the town, #t ſome 
diftance from the market, and is the fineſt 
of all. It has a little, inconfiderable 
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Ponſthiania, Phae. 87 
ate in which js à hell to be rung when 
it is time to go to church, and on burials, 
It has likewiſe a clock which ſtrikes the 
hours, This building which is callec 
Chri& church, was founded towards the end 
of the laſt century, hut has lately been re-; 
built and more adorned. It has two — 
niſters who get the greateſt part of their 
ſalary from ee In the begioning of 
this century, the Swear miniſter che 
Rey, Mr. Radmann, performed the functi⸗ 
= ons af a clergyman to the Eugliſb congre, 
_ gation far near two years, Auring the a 
= ſence of their own clergyman. - :-- 
2. TRE Swediſh church, Which is other: 
5 with: called: the church of Weetacko, is on 
the ſouthern part of the town, and almoſt 
without it, on the river's fide, and its fituy 
ation is therefore more agreeable than that 
of any other. I ſhall have an oportunity 
of deſcribing it more exactly, when I ſhall 
ſpeak of the Swedes 3 in \ partigular, who: "Rr 


an OE place. | | 
f heron pe” wn bs 


Tus Gorman L. 
on 1. north-weſt fide of the town. On 
my arrival in America it had a little ſtecple, 
but that being but up by an ignorant 
architect, before the walls of the church 
were quite 18 they leaned forwards. by 

its ie 460 ar pi m— ay 
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| to 0 it down again in the autumn of the 


year 1750. About that time the congre- 
ation received a fine organ from Germany. 
They have only one miniſter,” who likewiſe | 
preaches at another Lutheran church in 
— He preaches alternately 


one ſunday in that church, and another in 


this. The firſt clergyman which the Lu- 


therans had in this town, was the Rev. Mr. 


Mublenberg, who laid the foundations of 
this church in 1743, and being called to 


another place afterwards, the rev. Mr: 


Brunholz from Slefwick was his ſucceſſor, 


and is yet here. Both theſe gentlemen were 


3 


ſent to this place from Hall in Saxony, - and 
have been a great advantage to it by their 


peculiar talent of preaching in an edifying 


manner. A little while before this church 
was built, the Lutberan Germans had no 


clergyman for themſelves, ſo that the 
every-where beloved Swediſb miniſter at 
Meelacto, Mr. Dylander, preached like- 


wiſe to them. He therefore preached three 


ſermons every ſunday; the firſt early in the 
morning to the Germans; the ſecond to the 


Swedes, and the third in the afternoon to 


the Engl. , and beſides this he went all 
the week into the country and inſtructed 


the Germans, who lived ſeparately there. 
He therefore * preached ſixteen 
ene 


. . ee . after his, nes . 


which happened i in November 1 741, the Ger- 


for themſelves. This congregation is at pre- 
ſent very numerous, ſo that every ſunday 
the church is very much crowded: It has 
two galleries, but no veſtry. j Theyido. not 


ſing the nenen eint read them before * | 


| . 1 22 
Tur old. e han, is not 
far a the market; and on the ſouth- ſide 
of marleteſtreet. It is of a middling ſize, 


mans firſt wrote to Germany for a clergyman 


and built in the year 1704, as the inſcrip- 


tion on the northern pediment - ſhews. 


The roof is built almoſt hemiſpherical, or at 
leaſt forms a hexagon. The whole build- 


ing ſtands from north to ſouth, for the 


preſbyterians do not regard, as other people 
do, whether their churches look towards a 
certain point of the heayens or not. 


_ <1. 6s: DHE; new. Preſbyterian church. was 


| built. in the year 1750, by the News-lights 
in the north-weſtern part of the toy n. By 


the name of New-/zghts, ars underſtood the 
| 2 who have, from different religions, 


become proſelytes to the well known 
Whitefield, who in the years 1739, 1740, 
and likewiſe in 1744 and 1745 travelled 


through almoſt all the Engliſʒ colonies. 
A deliverys: his extraordinary real, and 
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b talents ſo well adapted to the in nt 
of his hearers, made iin 1 ayprt that 4 


vently, eſpecially the two firſt 
— 5 ow gh thouſand td twenty 


thouſand hearers in the fields. His inten- 
tion in theſe travels, was to colle& money 
for an orphans hoſpital whieh had been 
etected in Georgia. He here frequently 
collected ſeventy pounds ſterling at one ſer . 
mon; nay, at two ſermons which he 
| preached in the year 17540, both on ont 
fund ay, at Philadelphia, he got an hundred 
and fifty pounds. The proſelytes of this 
man, or the above-mentioned Mew-lights, 
are at reſent merely a ſect of preſþyterians, 
For t Whitefield was originally k 
e. of the Exgiiſz church, yet he 
deviated by _ little and little from her 
dectrines; and on arriving in the year 1744 
at Boſton in New England, he diſputed with 
the Preſbyterians about their doctrines, ſo 
much that he almoft. entirely embraceil 
them. Por Whitzheld was no great 
tant, and could therefore eaſily be led by 
thefe cunning. people, whitherſoever | 
wouid hive him. This ikewie during his 
latter 1 in America cauſed his andiente 
to be leſs numerous than during the firſt, 
The nemw-Möts built firſt in the year 17 22 
N in * weſtern Ke of the 
| | town, 
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4 to hold divine fervice in. Bot a 45. 
viſion ariſing. amongſt them after the de- 
| parture of Whitefield; and beſideson other 
' accounts, the building was fold to the towh 
in the beginning of the year 1750, anddeſe 
tined for a ſchool. The e then 
built a church which I call the #64 Pri. 
terium one. On its eaſtern pediment is the 
following inſcription, in golden letters: 
Templam Prefoyterianum, anmumee 1 
erectum. Anno Dom. MDCCL. 
6. Tux , Germans e 1 i 
K | built in the weſt north-welf patt of the 
: town; and looks like the church in the 
Ladugoord field near Stockholm. It is not yet 
finihed, though for ſeveral years together, 
the congregation has kept up divine ſervice 
in it. "Theſe Germans attended the Germm 
| ſervice at the Swede church, Whilſt the 
_ Swed;h miniſter Mr. Dylander lived. But 
as the Lutherans got a clergyman for them 
ſelves on the death of the laſt, thoſe of the 
reformed church made lie wiſe preparations 
to get one from Dordrecht; and the ffſtt 
Who was fent to them, was the Rev. Mr. 
Slaughter, whom 1 found on my arrival. : 
But in the year 1750, another clergyman uf 
the reſormed church :arrived from Hallunu, 
and by his artful behaviour, ſo inſinuated 
1 into the favour of the Rev. Mr. 
—_ GSlaughter's 
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- Joſt moſt half his audience. The two 
elergymen then diſputed for Sed, ſun- 
days together, about the pulpit, nay, people 
relate that the new comer mounted the 
pulpit on ſaturday; and ſtayed in it all 
night. The other being thus excluded, the 
two parties in the audience, made them- 
ſelves the ſubject both of the laughter and 
of the ſcorn of the whole town, by beating 
and bruiſing each other, and committing 
other exceſſes. The affair was inquired 
into by the magiſtrates, and decided in fa- 
vour of the rev. Mr. Slaughter, ak en 
Who had been abuſed. __. 
7. Tur new reformed church, Was built 
at a a little diſtance from the old one by the 
party of the clergyman, who had loft. his 
cauſe. - This man however had influence 
enough to bring over to his party almoſt 
the whole audience of his antagoniſt, at 
the end of the year 1750, and therefore this 
new church will ſoon be uſeleſs.  _ 
8. 9. Tur Qyaters have two meetings, 
one in the market, and the other in the 
northern part of the town. In. them are 
according to the cuſtom of this people, nei- 
ther altars, nor pulpits, nor any other or- 
naments uſual in churches; but only ſeats 
and ſome ſconces, 5 2 meet thrice every 
. > he | 5 ſunday 
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ſunday in en and beſides that at certai 
times every week or every month. I all 
| | mention more about them hereafter. 

10. Tur Baptiſic, have their res, 
in the northern part of the toẽwu. 

11. Tre Roman Catholicks,' bites in the 
Wachen part of the town a great houſe, 

which is "well adorned | with! and nen 
g . d aecetdt 

. en F Wenden fron — - 
red a great houſe, in the northern part of the 
town, in which they performed the ſervice 
both in German and in Engliſb; not only twice 

or three times every ſunday, but likewiſe 
every night after it was grown dark. But 
in the winter of the year 1750, they were 
obliged to drop their, evening meetings; 
ſome wanton young fellows having ſeveral 
times diſturbed the congregation,- by an in- 
ſtrument ſounding like the note of acuckoo, 
for this noiſe they made in a dark corner, 
not only at the end of every ſtanza; but 
likewiſe at that of every _ whilſt gd | 
were ſinging a hm. 

Tunosx of the Engh/b elidich, he News- 
[Ig the Quakers; and the German: -of _ 
the reformed religion, have each of them 
their burying places on one ſide out of 
town, and not near their chutrches, though 
the firſt of theſe ſometimes make an excep- 
tion. All the others bury their dead in 

their 


Ts 


their ada and Maravian: brethren 
where they can. The 8 are 
buried. in a * place out of tam. 
I now. proceed to en the other pub- 
lick buildings in Philadeiphio. 
Tus Town-hal, or the place whey: the 
aebi are held, is ſituated in the weſtern 
rt of the town, it is a fine large building, 

aving a tower with a bell in * — 4 
greateſt ornament to the town. 


and is the 
The deputies of each province meet in it 
commonly every OfFober, or even more 
frequently if circumſtances require it, in 
order to conſider of the welfare of the coun- 
try, and to hold their parliaments or diets in 
miniature. There they reviſe the old _ 
and make new ones. | 
Om one fide of this building fondle the | 
Library, which was firſt begun in the year 
1742, on a publick ſpiri formed and 
put in execution by the learned Mr. 
Franklin. | For he perſuaded firſt the moſt 
people in town to forty 
ſhillings at the outlet, and ads an- 
nually ten ſhillings, all in Penhylvania cur- 
reney, towards purchaſing all kinds of uſeful 
books. The ſubſcribers are entitled to 
make uſe of the books. Other people are 
like wiſe at liberty to borrow them for a 
* * . N _— a pledge and. 
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= this manner is employed for the _ 2 


' for a foo volume; 
fix-pene arto, und four-pence for 
all others 0 a Keller gz At eh db the 
time, allowed à perſon for the peruſal of 
the volume, is elapſed, it muſt be return 
ed, or he is fined. © The money ariſing in 


the librarian, and for purchaſing new 
books. There was already'a fine Colette 
on of excellent works, moſt of them ng 
Ii; many French and Lalin, but few in 
any other language. The ſubſeribers were 
fo kind to me, as to order the librarian; 
during my ſtay here, to lend me every book; 
which -I ſhould want, without 5 
a payment of me. The library wa 

every ſaturday from four to eight o -elock 
in the afternoon. © Beſides the books, ſeveral 
mathematical and phyſical inſtraments, and 
a large collection of natural curioſities were 
to be ſeen in it. Several little libraries 
were founded in the town on the fame foot- 
ing or nearly with this. 

The Court Howe ſtands in uh mide of | 
Market firzet, to the weſt of the market, ĩt 
is a fine building, with a little tower in 
which there is a bell. Below and round 
about this building the enen is "puny 
= every week. | 
Tix la of th Academy, . 


- weſtern 


| Audios _ * the or- 15 1 was. 1 
4s I have before mentioped, a meeting - houſe 
of the followers of I hitgſtelu, but they fold. 
it in the year; 1750, and: it was deſtined to 
be the ſeat of an univerſity, or to expreſs f 
myſelf i in more exact terms, to be a college, 
it was therefore fitted up ta this purpoſe. 
The youths are here only taught thoſe things 
which they learn in our common ſchools; 
but in time, ſuch lectures are intended to be 
rad here, as are uſual in real univerſities. 
Arx the cloſe of the laſt war, a redoubt 
was erected here, on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, neat the river, to prevent the French 
and Spaniſh privateers from landing. But 
this was, done after a very ſtrong debate. 
For the quakers oppoſed all fortifications, as 
contrary, to the tenets: of their religion, 
which allow not chriſtians. to make war 
either offenſive or defenſive, but direct them 
to place their truſt in the Almighty alone. 
Several papers were then handed about for 
and againſt the opinion. But the enemy's 
| 1 having taken ſeveral veſſels be- 
onging to the town, in the river, many 
of the quakers, if not all of them, found 
it reaſonable to forward the building of the 
fortification as much as poffible, at 50 by 
a 5 gg of money. _ 
Or all bn; natural advantages of the 
TOP, | town, 
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town;/its temperate climate is the moſt con- 


fiderable, the winter not being over ſevere, 
andits duration but ſhort, and the ſummer not 
too hot; the country round about bringing 
forth thoſe fruits in the greateſt plenty, 
which are raiſed by huſbandry. Their 
September and October are like the beginning 
of the Swediſh Auguſt. And the firſt days 
in their February are frequently as pleaſant; ; 
as the end of April and the beginning of 
May in Sweden. Even their coldeſt days in 
ſome winters have been no ſeverer, than 
the days at the end of autumn are in the mid- 
dlemoſt parts of een NO: the ſouthern 8 
ones of Finland.  ' 0 0 
Tur good and K water in Pbiladiphio, : 
is likewiſe one of its advantages. For though _ 
there are no fountains in the town, yet 
there is a well in every houſe, and ſeveral in 
the ſtreets, all which afford excellent water 
for boiling, drinking, waſhing, and other 
uſes, The water is commonly met with 
at the depth of forty feet. The water of 
the river Delaware is likewiſe good. But 
in making the wells, a fault is frequently 


1 committed, which in ſeveral places of the 


town ſpoils. the water which is naturally 
good; I ſhall in the ſequel take an opper- 
many of ſpeaking further about it. 

Wh HE Delaware is s exceeding convenient 
e for 


8 


48. — 1740. By 

for trade. am 

the world : is three Zug// miles broad at 

its mouth, two miles at the town of Vi- 
ton, and three quarters of a mile at 

Pbiladelphia. This city lies within ninety 


or an hundred Exgliſd miles from the ſea, 


or from the place where the river De re 
diſcharges itſelf into the bay of that name, 
Yet its depth i is hardly ever leſs than five or 
fix fathom. The greateſt ſhips therefore 
can ſail quite up to the town and anchor in 
ound in five fathoms of water, on 


the fide of the bridge. "The water here has | 
no longer a ſaltiſh taſte, and therefore all 
deſtructive worms, which have faſtened 


themſelves to the ſhips. in the ſea, and have 
_ Pierced holes into them, either die, or drop 

off, after the ſhip has been here for a while. 
Tux only diſadvantage which trade la- 
bours under here, is the freezing of the ri- 


ver almoſt every winter for a month or 


more. For during that time the navigati- 
on is entirely ſtopped. But this does not 
happen at Bafon, New York, and other 
towns which are nearer the ſea. 


'Tyx tide comes up to Philadelphia, ns | 


even goes thirty miles bigher, to Trenton. 


The difference between high and o _— | 


Is eight feet at Philadelphia. 


r cataracts of e Delaware Jour 
Trenton, 
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2 
from Philadelphia, 3 theſe rivers — 
further up the country, in regard to the 
conveyance of oods either from or to Phi- 
Ladelpbhia. Both muſt therefore be carried 
on waggons or carts. It has therefore al- 
ready been thought 397 to make theſe two 
rivers navigable in time, at Last for us 
boats and ſmall-veſtcls.: 45 he 

' SEVERAL - ſhips are nine” \bujie- of 
American oak, in the docks which are 
made in ſeveral parts of the town and about 
it, yet they can by no means be — 
compariſon with thoſe built of European 
8 in point of goodneſs and duration. 
Tux town carries on a great trade, both 
wh the inhabitants of the country, and 
to other parts of the world, eſpecially. to 
the Weſt Indies, South America; and the 
Antilles; to England, Ireland, Portugal, 
and to ſeveral Enghſh colonies in North 
America. Vet none but * 1 110 

allowed to come into this port. 2 
_ . Pm1LADELPHIA reaps t. greateſt pre 
om its trade to the Vel Indias. For this 
ther the inhabitants ſhip: almoſt every dax 
a quantity of flour, butter, fleſh' and other 
victuals; "timber; plank and. the like. In 
return they receive either Re molaſſes; 
rum, Indigo, r and other god 
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——— The true m | 
which grows in Sanaa, is at n als 
moſt all cut down. mt 

Turr ſend both ez F? ae goods, ana | 
their own productions to England; the lat- 
ter are all ſorts of woods, eſpecially black 
walnut, and oak planks for ſhips ; F 
ready built, iron, hides and tar. Yet this 
latter is properly bought in New Jerſey, the 
foreſts of which province are conſequently 
more ruined than any others. Ready m 
ney is likewiſe ſent over to England, from 
whence in return they get all ſorts of goods 
there manufactured, viz. fine and: coarſe 
cloth, linen, iron ware, and other wrought 
metals, and Eaſt India goods. For it is to 
be obſerved that England ſupplies Pbiladel- 
pbia with almoſt all ſtuffs and ons 
ed goods which are wanted here, . 

"A GREAT quantity of linſeed goes annu- 
ally to Ireland,' together with many of the 
ſhips which are built here. Portugal gets 
wheat, corn, flour and maize which is not 
ground. Spain ſometimes takes ſome corn. 
But all the money, which is got in theſe 
ſeveral countries, muſt immediately be ſent 
to England, in payment for the goods which 
are got from thence, and yet thoſe ſums are 
ou ſufficient to pay all the debts. „ - 

Bor to ſhew more exactly, a the 


town and province have imported from 
Hneland 
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| 3 as at 
inſert an extract from the Engliſh 2 


A 


adelphia. 31 


houſe books, which I got from the engi- 
neer, Leuis Evans, at Philadelphia, and 
which will ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe. 
This gentleman had deſired one of his 
friends in Landon to ſend him a compleat 


account of all the goods ſhipped | from 


England to Penſylvania in ſeveral; years. 

| He got this account, and though the goods 
are not enumerated in it, yet their value 
in money is calculated. Such extracts fro1 
the cuſtom-houſe! books have been made 
for every North- American province, in or- 


der to convince the Engh/b parliament, 


quantities of the 


rovinces have taken greater 
goods in that kingdom, 


that thoſe 


ever ſince they 15 turned their mon 


1. HAVE taken 15 copy Eden che 9 8 


itſelf, and it is to be obſerved that it begins 


with the chriſtmas of the year 1722, and 


ends about the ſame time of the year 1 474 
In the firſt column is the value o | 
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two ſums are added together, but at = 
bottom each of the; columns is caſt up- 


the 


foreign goods, the duty for which Has al- 
ready been paid in England. The ſecond 
0 ſhews the value of the goods ma- 
nufactured in England and exported, t 
Penflvania. And in the laſt column theſe 
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4 
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67 his table does ver belsa⸗ the goods 
hich are «muAlly ſhipped in great quantities 
to Penſſlvama Bn reren and Trelond; a. 
25 which 18 A - ng quantity of linen. © 
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Tus Whole extent of the, Philadeiphig 
trade may be comprehended from the num 
ber af ſhips, which annually arrive at and 
fail from this town. I intend to inſert here 

a table of a few years which I have taken 
— the gazettes of the town. The ſhips 
coming and going in one year, are to be 
reckoned from the twenty fifth of | March 
of that ap 0 eee fifth 0 8 of 
the net. bY 30 VITE9DD 6 aal cs 8. r 
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The Year, $hips paler her ” $hips Aided 
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bs it wi haben hind the traks 
of Philadelplia, and of all the Engh/' colo- 
nies, will rather decreaſe: ho encreaſe, 
in caſe no proviſion is made to prevent it. 
I ſhall hereafter plainly ſnew upon what 
foundation 0er decreaſe of trade is nee 
en A5; 8 
Tur toi 8 only Satie wit 'of 
the inhabitants of | Penfilvanig- with - the 
goods Sargent want; but numbers of 
D 3 eue the 


* 


the inhabitants of New Fenſey come every | 
day and carry on a great trade. 

Tur town has two great fairs every year; 
one in May, and the other in November, 
both on the fixteenth days of thoſe two 
months. But befides theſe fairs, there are 
every week two market days, viz. Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday. On thoſe days the coun- 
try people in Penſylvania and New Ferſey, 
bring to town a quantity of victuals, and 
other productions of the country, and this 
is a great advantage to the town. It is 
therefore to be wiſhed that the like regula- 
tion might be made in our Swediſb towns. 
You are ſure to meet with eyery produce of 
the ſeaſon, which the country affords, on 
the market-days. But on other days, they 


are in vain ſought for. „„ 

PRovis ions are always to be got freſh 
nere, and for that reaſon moſt of the ina- 
bitants never buy more at a time, than wWVRat 
will be ſufficient till the next market- day. 
In ſummer there is a market almoſt every 
day; for the victuals do not keep well in 
| the great heat. There are two places in 
the town where theſe markets are kept; 
but that near the court-houſe is the princi- 
pal. It begins about four or five o'clock in 
the morning, and ends abaut nine o'clock. 
, TE * 
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1 gE town is not ee anc 
hes uno than the great-one- for WD 
the hip, inn AIRES I - * | 
Tux governor of the Ra provizice lin es | 7 
here; and though he is nominated by the 
heirs: of Pen, yet he cannot take that office 
without being confirmed by the king: of | 
Ear xt 

TAE quakers of nl all parts of North- 
1 have N | in ee herd 
once a year. 

Ix the year Abs. . ſociety: For the. ads 
vancement of the ſciences was erected here. 
Its objects would have been the cutioſities 
of the three kingdoms of nature, mathe- 
maticks, phyſick, chemiſtry, ceconomy, and 
manufactures. But the war, which enſuęed 
immediately, ep. e all deſigns of this na- 
ture, and ſince that time, nothing has been 
done towards een any ching 915 this 
kind. 

Tur 3 of the haste was A 5 
obſerved on the thirtieth of October 1750, 
old ſtyle, to be five deg. and forty-five 
min. weſt. It was examined by the new 
= / meridian, which was drawn at Philadelpbia 

| in the autumn of the ſame year, and ex- 
tended a mile in length. By experience it 
appears, that this declination leſſens about 
a degree I in Ty years time. 1 


e Tux 


falling of the barometer, is according to 
the obſervations made for ſeveral years to- 
gether by Mr. Ne W een * 28.0 
39 and 30“ 78. 
"Hex are three printers, and: every: en 8 
two Eng lib, and one German eee ee 
is printed. 
- In the year 1732, on the fifth of Septem 
1 old ſtyle, a little earthquake was felt 
here about noon, and at the ſame time at 
Boſton in New England, and at Montreal in 
Canada, which places are above fre en 
tif 4 We thi 
Is the month of - Eee Fay os the hee 
1737, the well known prince from mount 
Lebanon, Sheich Sidi came to Philadelphia; on 
his travels through moſt of the Engi/h 
American colonies. And in the fame year 
a ſecond earthquake was felt about eleven 
o'clock at night, on the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber. But it did not continue. above half a 
minute, and yet, it was felt according to 
the accounts of the gazettes at the ſame 
hour in Newcaftle, Nu York, New: Landon, 
| Boſton, and other towns of New England. 
It I therefore His ee ee 
mi 0 
Tux count Sinzendorf * arrived here in 


* Head of the Morayian Brethren. F. 


| the 


the December of * year ee TRY 
nued till the next ſpring. His uncommom 
behaviour perſuaded many Engliſhmen of 
rank, that he was diſordered in his head. 
I Have not been able to find the exact 
number of the inhabitants of Philadelphia. 
In the year 1746, they were reckoned above 
ten thouſand, and ſince that time their 
number is incredibly encreaſed. Neither 
can it be made out from the Bills of morta- 
lity, ſince they are not kept regularly in all 
the churches. I ſhall,” however, mention 
ſome of thoſe which appeared either in the : 
n or in n en on e grep 


Fane bead. $a (Dima Tak; Dead: 


1730 ]'227 [741 | 345. 174 420 
1738'] 2501742 [40911 1748 1672 
1739 1743 1 425 [117497] 758 
Nee 


- Prom: Ws bills of mortality it fo ap- 
pears, that the diſeaſes which are the moſt 
fatal, are conſumptions, fevers, convulſi- 
hes e ; ee and "WP? 

. 

Tur number of thoſe that ere born can: 
not be determined, fince'in many churches 

no order is obſerved with regard to this we i 
fair, The quakers, ho are e 
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numerous in this town, never baptize their 
children, though they take a pretty exact 


account of all who are born among them. 


Ir is likewiſe impoſſible to gueſs at the 
number of inhabitants from the dead, be- 


nually from other countries. In the ſum- 


mer of the year 1749, near twelve thouſand 


Germans came over to Philadelphia, many 


of whom ſtaid in that town. In the ſame 
ear the houſes in Philadelphia were count- 
ed, and found to be two thouſand and ſeven- 
Gs in mw ß 
Tux town is now quite filled with inha- 
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bitants, which in regard to their country, 


religion and trade, are very different from 
each other. You meet with excellent 
maſters in all trades, and many things are 
made here full as well as in England. Yet 
no manufactures, eſpecially for making fine 
cloth are eſtabliſhed. Perhaps the reaſon 
is, that it can be got with ſo little difficul- 
ty from England, and that the breed of ſheep 
which is brought over, degenerates in pro- 
ceſs of time, and affords: but a coarſe wool. 
HRE is great plenty of proviſions, and 

their prices are very moderate. There are 
no examples of an extraordinary deartn. 
Ex one who acknowledges God to 
be the Creator, preſerver and ruler of all 
r ; i things, 


* p 


things, aa teuches cndercltice: notl 


peace, is at libert 
ry on his trade here, be his religious prin- 

ciples ever ſo ſtrange. No one is here mo- 
leſted on account of the erroneous” princi- 
ples of the doctrine which he follows, if he 
does not exceed the above-mentioned bounds! 


his perſon and property, and enjoys ſach 
liberties; that a citizen of Philadelphia may 
in a manner be ſaid t to live i in his houſe like 
r e e 
| Ow a careful emideration of chat 1 have 
already ſaid, it will be eaſy to conceive how 
this city ſhould riſe ſo ſuddenly from no- 
thing, into ſuch grandeur and perfection, 
without ſuppoſing any powerful monarch's 
contributing to it, either by puniſhing the 
wicked, or by giving great ſupplies in mo- 
ney.” And yet its fine appearance, good 
regulations, agreeable ſituation, natural ad- 
vantages, trade, riches and power, are by 
no means inferior to thoſe of any, even of 
the moſt ancient towns in Europe. It has 
not been neceſſary to force people to come 
and ſettle here; on the contrary foreigners 
of different languages, have left their coun- 
try, houſes, property and relations, and 
ventured over wide and ſtormy my in order ; 
LOFT to 


againſt the ſtate; or "againſt the OE _- - _ 
y to ſettle, ſtay, and er- 


And he is ſo well ſecured by the laws in 
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to come hither. Other countries, which 
have been peopled for a long ſpace of time, 
complain of the ſmall number of their in- 
habitants. But Pen/ylvania, which was no 
better than a deſart in the year 1681, and 
hardly contained five hundred people, now 
vies with ſeveral kingdoms in Europe, in 
number of inhabitants. It has received 
numbers of people which other countries, 
to their infinite loſs, have either neglected 
_'A WRETCHED. old wooden building, on | 
a hill near the river ſomewhat north of the 
Wickaho church, belonging to one of the 

Sons of. Sven, of whom, as before-mention- 
ed, the ground was bought for building 
Philadelphia upon, is preſerved on purpoſe, 
as a memorial of the poor. ſtate of that 
N before the town was built on it, 
Its antiquity gives it a kind of ſuperiority 
over all the other buildings in town, 9 
in itſelf the worſt of all. This hut was in- 
habited, whilſt as yet ſtags, deers, elks, 
future ſtreets, church- yards, and market - 
places of Philadelphia. The noiſe of a ſpin- 
ning wheel was heard in this houſe, before 
the manufactures now eſtabliſhed were 
thought of, or Philadelphia built. But with 
all theſe advantages, this houſe ä 


0 
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= fall down; and in à few years to come, ir 
= will be as difficult to find the place where 
| it ſt60d; as it was unlikely at the time of 
its erection, that one of the greateſt tons 
in America, thould in a Roe tims _ 
cloſe uppen it ie 
September the lil Ne. Ne n 
merchant of this town, aſſured me that he 
had laſt week himſelf been a ſpectator of a 
ſnake's ſwallowing a little bird. This bird, 
which from its cry has the name of Car 
bird, { Muſcicupa Carolinenfis, Linn.) flew 
from one branch of a tree to another, and 
was making a doleful tune. At the bot». 
tom of the tree, but at a fathom's diſtance 
from the ſtem, lay one of the great black 
ſnakes, with its head continually upright, 
pointing towards the bird, which was al- 
ways fluttering about, and now and then 
ſettling on the branches. At firſt it only 
kept in the topmoſt branches, but by de- 
| grees it came lower down, and even flew 
upon the ground, and hopped to the place 
| where the ſnake lay, which immediately 
opened its mouth, caught the bird and 
| ſwallowed it; but it had ſcarce finiſhed its 
9 before Mr. Cock came up and killed 
'I was afterwards told that this kind of 
oaks was frequently obſetved to 
an birds in i manner. It is already 
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I wALKED out to: . into the beide i in 
aid; to get more acquainted with the 
plants hereabouts, I found ſeveral European 
and even Swediſb plants among them. But 
thoſe which are e to errang are 
much more numerous . ; 
Tre Virginian maple grows. in lente on 
the ſhores of the Delaware. The Engliſb 
in this country call it either Burfoniwoad, 
or Waterbeech, which latter name is moſt 
uſual. The Swedes call it Wattenbok, or 
Waſbok. It is Linneus's Platanus occidentalis. 
See Cate/by's Nat. Hiſt. of Carolina, vol. 1. 
56. t. 56. It grows for the greateſt part in 
#5 places, but eſpecially on the edge of 
rivers and brooks. But theſe trees are 
_ eaſily tranſplanted to more dry places, if 
they be only filled with good ſoil; and as 
their leaves are large and their foliage 
thick, they are planted about the houſes 
and in gardens, to afford a pleaſant ſhade 
in the hot ſeaſon, to 'the', enjoyment of 
Which ſome ſeats were placed under them. 
Some of the Swedes had boxes, pails, and 
the like, made of the- bark of ls tree oy 
the native Americans. They ſay that tho 
people whilſt they were yet ſettled here, 
nade orlltdlo:dithes: of this-bark for gathering 
Hs wWuhort- 


whortleberries. 1 The bark was a lige in in 
thickneſs. This tree likewiſe. gtowys in 
marſhes, or in ſwampy fields, where aſh 
and red maple commonly grow. They are 
frequently as tall and thick, as the beſt of 
our fir trees. The ſeed ſtays on them till 
ſpring, but in the middle of April the pods 
open and ſhed the ſeeds. Query, Whether 
they are not ripe before that time, and 
conſequently ſooner fit for ſowing? This 
American maple is remarkable for its quick 
growth, in which it exceeds all other trees, 
There are ſuch numbers of them on the 
low meadows between Philadelphia and the 
ferry at Glouceſter, on both ſides of the 
toad, that in ſummer time you go as it 
| were through a ſhady walk. In that part 
of Philadelphia which is near the Sed 
church, ſome great trees of this kind. ſtand 
on the ſhore of the river. In the year-1750, 
on the 1 5th. of May 1 ſaw the buds ſtill'on 
them, and in the year 1749 they began to 
flower on the eighth of that month. Several 
| trees of this ſort are planted at Chelſea near 
London, and they now in 1 of n | 
vie with the talleſt oak. 
September the 18th. 1 the morning = 
went with the Swediſh painter, Mr. Heſſe- 
lius, to the country ſeat of Mr. Bartram, 
which is about four Engliſh miles to the 
Eilan ſouth 
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ſouth of Philadelphia, at ſome diſtance from 
the high road to Maryland, Virginia, and 
Carolina. I had therefore the firſt oppor- 
tunity here, of getting an exact knowledge 
of the ſtate of the country, which was a 
plain covered with all kinds of trees with 
deciduous leaves. The ground was ſandy, 
mixed with clay. But the ſand ſeemed to 
be in greater quantity. In ſome parts the 
wood was cut down, and we ſaw the ha- 
bitations of ſome country people, whoſe 
corn-fields and plantations were round their 
farm-houſes. The wood was full of mul- 
berry- trees, walnut-trees of ſeveral kinds, 
ets, ſaſſafras, and the like. Se- 
veral ſorts of wild vines claſped their ten- 
drils round, and climbed up to the ſummits 
of the higheſt trees; and in' other places 
they twined round the encloſures, fo thick, | 
that the latter almoſt ſunk down under 
their weight. The Per/mon, or Diſpyro. 
Virginiana, Linn. ſp.” pl. p. 1510,: grew 
in the marſhy fields, and about ſprings; Its | 
little apples looked very well already, but are 
not fit for eating, before the froſt has affect- 
ed them, and then they have a very' fine 
taſte, Ha ſſelius gathered ſome of them, and 
deſired my ſervant to taſte of the fruits of 
the land; but this poor credulous fellow, 
had hardly bit into them, when he felt the 
R e qualities 
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qualities hey Yar before the froſt has pe- 
deute * For they contracted 2 
mouth ſo that he could hardly ſpeak, and 
had a very diſagreeable- taſte. This diſ- 
d Bim fo much that he was with dif- 
ficulty perſuaded to taſte of it during the 
whole of our ſtay in America, notwithſtand- 
ing it loſes all its acidity and acquires an 
agreeable favour in autumn and towards | 
the beginning of winter. For the fellow 


| always imagined, that though he thould 


Arie ever ſo late in the year, the world 


ſtill retain the ſame diſagreeable taſte,” 


' To ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe, Sooke 


| | willing to "Ar; how the woods look in 


this country, and whether or no the trees 
in them are-the fame with thoſe found in 
our foreſts, J here inſert a ſmall catalogue of 


| thoſe which grow ſpontaneouſly in the woods 
| which are neareſt to Philadelphia. - But 1 
| exclude ſuch ſhrubs as do not attain any con- 

fiderable height. I ſhall put that tree firſt in 


order, which is moſt plentiful, and ſo on 


W with the reſt, and therefore trees which 1 


have found but e W near e 
* will be 9 
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| are to be met kg 


= Ny e, or ce black oak. nk | 
22 


5. Rubus occidentalis, 
berry, . 
Acer rubrum, the 71 tree 4 
ood flowers, in ſwamps. 
7. Rhus glabra, the ſmooth. 9 Su- 
mach, in the woods, on high glades, 
old corn-fields, . 


8. Piti, labruſea- and Vulpius, vines 255 


ſeveral kinds. 
9. Sambucus 1 American Elder 
tree. along the hedges and on glades. 


4 


Moc 


in morafles. 
An. Azalea lutea, the EE u 'p 21 
honey-ſuckle, in tae woods in dry places. 
. Crataegus Crus galli, the Virginian 
Azarole, in Woods. 
13. Vaccinium, a ſpecies. of 
whortleberry ſhrub. 9 5 
14. Quercus prinus, the cheſnut 0 K in 
e ground. - 


16. Cornus nd, the cornelian cherry, 
5 


in 7} Nude of ground. 


ney 65 Liriodendron Tulipifera, the tuli p tres, 


4% 10. Quercus pbhellos, the (tramp. oak, 
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15. Promus virginians, | the wild el en 
tie! iipttst 
| I8. F td 3 guter wber- 
& tleberry; in good ground. 

19. Prinos verticillatus, the winterberry 
tree in ſwanmips:/ 4 

20. Platanus ee the watet= eech. 

21. Mya agitatica,. the: tu Paid: tree 3 on 
feds and „ of f 
2. Liquidambar Machu. d Fr wee gu m 
rec, re ſprings. 

23. Betula Alnus, edn 4 variety of the 
Swediſh ; 3 1t-was here but a ſhrub. 

24. Fagus cuſtanca, the cheſnut wow: un 
corn-fields, paſtures, and in little woods. 

25. Juglans nigra, the black walnut 
tree, in the ſame place with the. precediog 
tree. | 

26. Rhus radicans,' the ewinin 3 fomach, 
climbed along the trees. 

27. Acer Negundo, the ach eayed maple, 
in moraſſes and ſwampy places. 

28. Prunus domeſtica, the w ild pio mb 
Heese wrty IR. 

29. Ulmus Americans the whi ite eim. 15 


5 Da. 4 mentions _ one in of i a, namely 
M va aquatica; Mr. Kaln Pape i Ke the 22 of the 
3 but if his is not a different ſpecies, i it muſt at_leaſt | be 
| a variety, ſinee he ſ. ens RR ON 7¹ 
ew in the water, F. 
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30. Prunus Huge. ſioe Grub, in low 
places. 

31. Tai 22 the caafras tree, in 
a looſe foil mixed with ſand. N 
32. Ribes nigrum, the currant tree, grew 
in low places and in-marſhes. 
33- Frarinus erce e, the a tree in low 3 
255 234. Smilax e, hs rou SY bind 4 
weed with the bay leaf, in woods and on 
pales or encloſures. | 

35. Kalmia latifolia, the ho dare 
laurel, on the northern fide of mountains. 

36. Morus rubra, the mulberry tree on 
fields, hills and near the houſes. 

37. Rhus vernix, the Mey Sumach, 
in wet places. 

38. Quercus rubra, the red oak, but a 
peculiar variety. 

39. Hamamelis virginica, the witch get, 
40. Digſpyros virginiana, the perſimon. 
41. Fyrus coronaria, the anchor tree. 

42. Juniperus nen, the red j J uni _ 


43- acorns" ali, 8 ſpice-wood in a 
wet ſoil.” 
44. Gar) inus gftryo, aſpecies of Horn beam 


45. Carpinus betulus, a Koi 3 in 
the 1985 kind of ſoil with the former. 
46. Pogis 


Penſyloania, Philadelpbie. 69 


46. Fagus Huna, t the beech, likewiſe 
in good ſoil.” int 
7. Juglant — 2 2 e of wal- 
nut tree on hills near rivers, *: called b 7 the 
eee e Butternuftre, 146 
48. Pinus Americana, Penſyboanian Gre tree; 
on the north fide 1 GRO and in 
vallies. /// 00 2 
49. Betula Fong a | ſpecies of birch, on 
_—_ banks of rivers. 2 
50. Cephalantus einten. button wood, 


in — Pee 
= 51. Pinus teda, whe New Venlo fir wee, 
on dry ſandy heathas. 1 
52. Cercis canadenſis, the ald nee, in 
a LI wok + -- 
$3. Robinia pſendacacia, the locuſt: tree, 
on the corn- fields. 
54. Magnolia glauca, the laurel-leaved 
tulip tree, in marſhy ſoil. | 
55 ia Americana, the lime tree, in hy 
good ſoil. 
56. Gleditha n the honey locuſt 
tree, or three thorned acacia, in the ſame ſoil. 
5. Celtis occidentalis, ou nettle tree, in 
the a 
58. Ae muricata, the cuſtard apple 
in a pas ſoil. Bs 


* Quere, Is this bs 5 ae PAID of Lions ? F. 
+ This ſpecies is not to be met with in Linn, ſpec. plant. F. 
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Wx viſited ſeveral Swedes, who were 
ſettled here, and were at preſent; in very 
circumſtances. - One of them was 
called Andreu Rambo; he had a fine houſe 
built of ſtone, two ſtories high, and a great 
orchard near it. We were every where 
well received, and ſtayed over night with 
the above-mentioned countryman. We 
faw.no other marks of autumn, than, that 
ſeveral fruits of this ſeaſon were already 
ripe. For beſides this all the trees were yet 
as green, and the ground ſtill as much co- 
vered with flowers, as in our ſummer. 
Thouſands of frogs croaked all the night 


long in the marſhes and brooks. The lo- 1 


cuſts and graſshoppers made likewiſe-ſuch a 
great noiſe, that it was hardly poſſible for 
one perſon to underſtand another. The 
trees too, were full of all ſorts of birds, 
which by the variety of their fine plumage; 
delighted the eye, while the infinite varie- 
0 of their tunes were continually re-echoed. 

Tux orchards, along which we paſſed to- 
day,: were only encloſed by hurdles. But 
they contained all kinds of fine fruit. We 
wondered at firſt very much when our lead- 
er leaped over the hedge into the orchards, 
and gathered ſome 1 fruit for us. 
But our aſtoniſhment was ſtill greater, when 
we ſaw that the e in the garden were 


ſo 


ſo little concerned at it, as not even tnckbofs!. 
at us. But our companion told us, that the 
ple here were not fo exact in regard to 


a few fruits, as they are in other countries 


where the ſoil is not ſo fruitful in them. 
We afterwards found very frequently that 
the country people in Sweden and Finland 
guarded their turneps more carefully, than 
the people here do the moſt exquiſite fruits. 
September the 19th.” As I walked this 
morning into the fields, I obſerved that a 
copious dew was fallen; for the graſs was 
as wet as if it had rained. The leaves of 
the plants and trees, had contracted ſo 
os moiſture, that the drops ran down. 
I found on this occaſion that the dew was 
not only on the ſuperior, but likewiſe n 
the inferior ſide of the leaves. I therefore 
carefully conſidered many leaves both of 
trees and of other plants; both of thoſe 
which are more above, and of thoſe which 
are nearer to the ground. But I found in 
all of them, that both ſides of the leaves 
were equally bedewed, except thoſe of the 
Verbaſcum Tbapſus, or great Mullein, which 
though their ſuperior ſide was pretty well 
covered with the dew, - e their. nien 
had hut a little. 1 
Evxx countryman, even a common 
peaſant, has commonly an orchard near 
„ his 


as peaches, apples, pears, cherries, and 


was: frequently given to the ſwine. 
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| s: houſe, in which all 


now almoſt ripe. 4 They are rare in Europe, 


hardly any people beſides the rich taſte 


them. But here every countryman had an 


orchard full of peach trees, which were 
covered with ſuch quantities of fruit, that 


we could ſcarcely walk in the orchard, 


without treading upon thoſe peaches which 
were fallen off; many of which were always 


left on the ground, and only part of them | 
was ſold in town, and the reſt was conſu- 
med by the family and ſtrangers; for every 


one that paſſed by, was at liberty ta go in- 
to the orchard, and to gather as many of 
them as he wanted. Nay, this fine fruit 


” > 


J 
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Tuis fruit is however ſometimes kept 


for winter uſe, and for this purpoſe they 


are prepared in the following manner. 
The fruit is cut into four parts, the ſtone 
thrown away, and the fruit put upon a 
thread, on which they are expoſed to the 
ſunſhine in the open air, till they are ſuffi · 


1 ciently dry. They are then put into a veſ- 
ſel for winter. But this manner of drying 


them is not very good, becauſe the rain of 


_ this ſeaſon very cafily ſpoils and putrifies 


them, 


them, whilſt whom hawk in the open air. | 


For this reaſon; a — method is fol- 
lowed by others, which is by far the maiſt 
eligible. The peaches are as befare cut 
into four parts, are then either put upon a 


thread, or laid upon a board, and ſo hung 


up in the air when the ſun ſhines. Being 


dried in ſome meaſure, or having loſt: their 


juice by this means, they are put into an 


oven, out of which the bread has but juſt 
been taken, and are left in it for a while. 
But they are ſoon taken out and brought 
into the freſh air; and after that they are 
again put into the oven, and this is 
repeated ſeveral times till they are as dry as 
they ought to be. For if they were dried 
up at once in the oven, they would ſhrivel 
up too much, and loſe part of their flavour. 
They are then put up and kept for the 


winter. They are either baked into tarts 


and pyes, or bailed and prepared as dried 

apples and pears are in Sueden. Several 

people here dry and preſerve their 7 _ 
the ſame manner as their peaches. 

TE peach 1 as I am ob 
been firſt planted here by the 1 
But at preſent they n. very well, _ - 

require even leſs care, than our apple 
"uo trees. 


Tur orchards have ſeldom other Fruit | 


— 


arce in aps rarer — — 
— them, had planted them in 
noir orchards. ' * hey: likeyiſe have cher 
þ > fides of hawa towards the rt or 
the encloſures. Mulberry trees are 
— on ſome hillocks near the houſe, 
and ſometimes even in the court yards of 
the houſe. The black walnut trees, or 
Fuglans nigra, grow partly on hills, and in 
fields near the farm- houſes, and partly along 
the encloſures; but moſt commonly in the 
foreſts. No other trees of this kind, are 
made uſe of here. The cheſnuts are left 
in the fields; here and there i in one in dry 
field or in a wooe. U 
Tun Hibiſcus efeulentis, or IIS — a 
plant which grows wild in the Weſt Indies, 
but is planted in ee e eee ne 
fruit, which is a lor pod, is cut whilſt it 
is green, and badleds: in ſoups, which there- 
by become as thick as pulſe. This dith is 
reckoned a daint by — "and. _ 
pecially; by the negroes223% 

 CAP8ICUM. annuum; or Guinea pe 1 
— ee in a ator nn. the 
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4 In Miller's Garden Difionaty; An called K ed. 
ca + fol, 2 — Hua pentagono, recur vo " graciliori, et 
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bit i is ins it is almoſt entirely is 
put to a roaſted or boiled pices of meat; A 
little of it being ſtrewed upon 
with the broth. | Beſides this; — 
are pickled with it. Or the pods are 
pounded whilſt they are yet tender, and be- 
ing mixed with ſalt are preſerved in a bot- 
tle; and this ſpice iis ſtrewed over roaſted ; 
or boiled meat, or fried fiſh; and gives them 
Aa veryrline altes But the fruit by itſelf is 
as biting as common pepper. 
Tuts country contains many eee 
the plant, which Dr. Linnaeus calls Rhus, 
and the moſt common is the Rhus-foliis pin- 
natis ſerratis lanceolates retringue nudit, or the 
Rhus g labra. The Engiiſb call this plant 
2 But the Swedes here, have no 
particular name for it, and therefore make 
uſe | of the Engliſʒ name. Its berries or 
fruits are red. They are made uſe of for 
dying, and afford a colour like their own: 
This tree is like a weed in this country, for 
if a corn-field is left uncultivated for ſome 
few years together, it grows on it in plens 
ty, ſince the berries are ſpread every where 
by the birds. And when the en is 
15 be ploughed the roots ſtop the plough 
very much: The fruit fayt on the ſhrub 
during the whole winter. But the leaves 
—_— wry early in autumn, after they are 
| turned 
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turned reddiſh, like thoſe of our Se 
mountain aſh.” The branches boiled with 
the berries afford a black ink like tincture. 
danger of falling fick after the repaſt; but 
they are very ſour. They ſeldom grow 
above three yards high. On cutting the 
ſtem, it appears that it contains nothing 
but pith. I have cut ſeveral in this man- 
ner, and found that ſome were ten years 
old; but that moſt” of them were above 
one year old. When the cut is made, a 
yellow juice comes out between the bark 
and the wood. One or two of the moſt 
outward circles are white, but the inner- 
moſt are of a yellowiſh green. It is eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh them one from another. 
They contain a very plentiful pith, the 
diameter of which is frequently half an 
inch, and ſometimes more. It is brown, 
and ſo looſe that it is eafily puſhed out 
by a little ſtick, in the fame manner as 
the pith of the elder” tree, raſpberry and 
blackberry buſnes. This ſumach grows 
near the encloſures,” round the corn- fields, 
but eſpecially on fallow ground. The wood 
ſeemed to burn well, and made no great 
crackling in the firme. 
- September the 2oth. Ix the morning we 
walked in the fields and woods near the 
Sera _ _ town, 
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toben, partly for gathering ſeeds, and parti 
for — plants for my herbal, hien 
e occupation; and in the 

Bete. of this year, we ſent -pirt: a. out 
collection to En Are and Sweden. 
A spECIES of Rhbus, which wis\Frequeni 
in the marſhes here was called the p9i/01 
tree by both Engliſh and Swedes. 2875 of 
the former gave it the name of roamps 
ſumach, and my country-men gavé it the 
fame name. Dr. Linnæus in his botanical 
works calls it Rhur Vernix. Sp. pl. 1 
380. Flora Virgin. 45. An incifion being 
made into the tree, a © whitiſh” yellow 
juice, which has a nauſeous ſmell, comes 
out between the bark and the wood. This 
tree is not known for its good qualities, 
dut greatly ſo for the effect of irs poiſon, 
which though it is noxious to ſome people, 
yet does not in the leaſt affect others. And 
therefore one perſon can handle the tree 
as he pleaſes, cut it, peel off its bark, 
rub it, or the wood upon his hands, ſmell at 
it, ſpread the juice upon his ſkin, and make 
more experiments, with no inconvenience 
to himſelf; another perſon on the contrary 
dares not meddle with the tree, while its 
wood is freſh, nor can he venture to touch 
a hand which has handled it, nor even to 
expoſe himſelf to the ſmoa of a fire which 
is made with this wood, without ſoon 
feeling 
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feeling its bad effects; for the face, the 
hands, and frequently the whole body ſwells 
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exceſſively, and is affected with a very accute 
pain. Sometimes bladders or bliſters ariſe 
in . plenty, and make the ſick perſon 
look 


peels of in a few days, as is the caſe when 


a perſon has ſcalded or burnt any part of 8 
his body. Nay, the nature of ſome perſons 
will not even allow them to approach the 


place where the tree grows, or to expoſe 
themſelves to the wind, when it carries the 
effluvia or exhalations of this tree with it, 
without letting them feel the inconvenience 


of the ſwelling, which I have juſt now 


deſcribed. Their eyes are ſometimes ſhut 
up for one, or two and more days together 
by the ſwelling. I know two brothers, 


one of whom could without danger handle 

this tree in what manner he pleaſed, where- 
as the other could not come near it with- 
out ſwelling. A perſon ſometimes does not 
know that he has touched this poiſonous; 


pot. or that he has been near it, before 
lis face and hands ſhews it by their ſwel- 
ling. I have known old people who were 


more. afraid of this tree than of a viper; 


and I was acquainted with a perſon, who 
merely by the noxious exhalations of it 


% : 


as if he was infected by a leproſy. In 
ſome people the external thin ſkin, or cuticle, 
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ing the leaſt incontenience.: ſho Wars | 
therefore, being a kind of philoſopher: in 
his own way, take nothing for granted of 
which he had no. ſufficient. root elpeci- 
ally as he had his own experience in the 
ſummer of the year 1749, to ſupport the 
contrary. N But in the next ſummer 
his ſyſtem of hiloſo phy was oyerturned, 
For his hands ele and he felt a violent 
ain, and itching in his eyes as ſoon as 
e touched the tree, and this i inconvenience 
not only attended him when he, meddled 
with this kind of ſumach, but even when 
he had any thing to do with the Rhus ra- 
dicans, or that ſpecies . of ſumach Which 
climbs. along the trees, and is not by far ſo 
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oiſonous as the former. © 
e was ſo convinced of the 
oiſon tree, that I could not eaſily per 
im to gather more ſeeds of it for me. 


Solty 4 the 
zerfuade 


But he not only felt the noxious effects of 


it in ſummer when he was very hot, but 


even in winter when both he and the Wood 


were cold. Hence it appears that though 


a perſon be ſecured againſt the power of 
poiſon for ſome time, yet that in length 


this 
of time he may be affected with it as well, 
as people of a weaker conſtitution. 
I nave likewiſe tried erper uebi of 
every kind with the poiſon tree on myſelf, 
I have f its juice upon my hands, cut 
and broke its branches, peeled off i its bark, 
and rubbed my hands with it, ſmelt at it, 
carried pieces of it in my bare hands, and 
repeated all this frequently, without feel- 
ing the baneful effects fo commonly annex- 
ed to it; but I however once experienced 


that the poiſon of the ſumach was not en- 
On a hot 
day in ſummer, as I was in ſome degree of 


tirely without effect upon me. 


perſpiration, I cut a branch of the tree, and 
carried it in my hand for about half an 
hour together, and ſmelt at it now and 
then. F felt no effects from it, till in the 


evening. But next morning I awoke with 


a violent — of my eye-lids, and the 
parts 
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ares: thereabouts, and this was fo pai il, 

at I could hardly keep my hands from 
it. It ceaſed” after I had wathed my e es 
for a While, with very cold water. But 
my eye-lids were very iff all that day. 
At Wr the itching returned, and in the 
morning as I awoke, 1 felt it as ill as the | 
morning before; and I uſed the fame rene 
dy again it. However it continued altnoſt 
for à whole week together, and my eyes 
were very red, and my eye-lids were with 
difficulty moved, during all that time. My 
pain ceaſed entirely afterwards. About the 

ſime time, F had ſpread the juice of the 
tree very thick upon my hand. Three days 
after they occaſioned bliſters, which foon 
went off without affecting me much. I 
have not experienced any thing more of the 
effects of this plant, nor had I any deſire ſo 
to do. However I found that it could not 
exert its Power pon me, when I was not | 
perſpiring. 
I Have never heard ak che Poe of 4 
this Sumach has been mortal; but the pain 
ceaſes after a few days duration. The na- 
tives formetly made their flutes of this tree, 
becaufe it has a great deal of pith. Some 
people aſſured me, that a perſon ſuffetin . 
from its noiſome exhalations, would eafily 


recover by ſpreading a mixture of the . 
3 urne 
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burnt to charcoal, and hog's lard, upon tl 


* 


Welled parts. Some aſſerted that they had 
really tried this remedy. In ſome places 
this tree is rooted out on. purpoſe, that 
its poiſon may not affect the workmen. . 
; 15 RECEIVED. to day, ſeveral curioſities 


belonging to the mineral kingdom, which 


were collected in the country. The fol- 
lowing were thoſe which were moſt worth 


attention. The firſt was a white, and quite 
kg ry cryſtal.* Many of this kind 


are found in Penhyluania, in ſeveral kinds of 
ſtone, eſpecially in. a pale-grey limeſtone. 


The pieces are of the thickneſs and length 


of the little finger, and commonly as tran- 
ſparent as poſſible. But I have likewiſe 
got cryſtals here, of the length of a foot, 
and of the thickneſs of a middle-fized man's 
leg. They were not ſo tranſparent as the 
former. 5 3 


3 0 


Tux cubic Pyrites of. Biſhop Browallius, . 


— 9 * 


was of a very regular texture. But its 
cubes were different in ſize, for in ſome of 
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Mitrum Cryſtallus montana, Linn. Syſt. nat. 3. „84. 
Cryftallus hexagona pellucida non Colorata. Valleriuss Miners. ; 
logy;: p. 100. | Cry/tallus montana, colourleſs cryſtal. For- 
er's Introd. to Mineralogy, P- 3a « „„ 0 | TG 
9 . cryflallinus, Linn. 8 fy nat. 3. p. 113. Mareba- 
ſite brxaidrice tefſelares. Walkriafs Mineralogy, p. 211. 


farcafte, wel cryſtalli pyritacei, Marcaſites, Forfter's Introd- | 
to, Mineralogy, „ 5 N 5 
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the cubes, the planes of the ſides only 
amounted to a quarter of an inch, but in 
the biggeſt cubes, they were full two inch- 
est Some were exceeditigly glittering, ſo 
that it was very eaſy to be perceived that 
they conſiſted of ſulphureous pyrites. But 
in ſome one or two ſides only, glittered fo 
well, and the others were dark- brown. 
Vet moſt of theſe marcaſites had this ſame 
colour on all the ſides. On breaking them 
they ſhewed the pure pyrites. They are 
found near Lancafter in this province, and 

ſometimes lie quite above the ground; 
but commonly they are found at the 
depth of eight feet or more from the 
ſurface of the ground, on digging wells and 
the like. Mr. Heſſelius had ſeveral pieces 
of this kind of ſtone, which he made uſe of 
in his work. He firſt burnt them, then 
pounded or ground them to a powder, and 
at laſt rubbed them ſtill finer in the uſual 
way, and this afforded him a fine reddiſſi- 
brown colour. | 
Few black pebbles are found in this pro- 
vince, which on the other hand yields ma- 
ny kinds of marble, eſpecially a white ont, 

with pale-grey bluiſd fpots, which is found 
in a quarry at the diſtance of a few Englyþ 
miles: fron ' Philadelphia, 5 is Be . 
F 2 fog 
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for working, though it is not one of the 
neſt kind of marbles. They make many 
tombſtones and tables, enchaſe chinineys 
and doors, floors. of marble. flags in the 
rooms, and the like of this kind of marble. 
A quantity of this commodity is pes 0 
Mi erent parts of Americas 11 

Muscovx glaſs,* is found in many pla | 

ces hereabouts, and ſome pieces of it are 
pretty large, and as fine as thoſe which are 
brought from Ruſſia. I have ſeen ſome f 
them, which were a foot and more in Y 
length., And I have ſeveral in my oollec- 
tion- that are nearly nine inches ſquare, The 
Swedes on their firſt arrival e made their 

windows of this native glass. 

» A PALE: grey fine limeftonert- of com · 
pact texture, lies in many places hereabouts, 
and affords a fine lime. Some pieces of it 
ate ſo full of fine tranſparent cryſtals, that 
almoſt half of the ſtone ee af. nothing 
elſe. But beſides this Kixaeſtons, they de 
ff ü 


* ® Mica e teat {Tina 87 5 nat. , 
"Mica re gg Abe Na n, loa. nur. 3 Min. 
p. 120. | 
Ruffian glaſs Miſcouy glaſs, Ir laſs, . be * * 
7 trum Mariæ. Forfter's Introd. to ineralogy, P- 18. 
+ Marmor rude, Linn. Syſt. nat. 3. p. =_— EEE - 
+ Calcareus particulis ſcintillautibus. Mall. Min. p. 09 
Cakareus ſcintillaus, glittering limeſtone. Forſter Introd. 
to Mineral. * „ 
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lime near the ſea · ſhore, Fr — ſhells, 
and bring it to town in Winter, which is 
ſaid to be worſe for maſonry, but better 
for white -waſhing, than thus! which i . ow 
from the — Ro Is 
.CoaLs have not yet beg found in Pen- 
hlvania; but people pretend to have ſeen 
them higher up in the country among the 
natives. Many people however agree that 
they are met with in great e 10re 
to the north, near Cape Breton: 
Tux ladies make wine from ſome of the 
Suit of the land. They principally take 
white and red currants for that purpoſe, 
fince the ſhrubs of this kind are very plen- 
tiful in the gardens, and ſucceed very well. 
An old ſailor who had frequently been in 
Newfoundland, told me that red currants 
grew wild in that country in great quanti- 
ty. They likewiſe make a wine of ſtraw- 
berries, which grow in great plenty in the 
woods, but are ſourer than the Sweaſh 
ones. The American blackberries, or Rubus 
r are likewiſe made uſe of for 
this purpoſe, for they grow every where 
about the oo . as ern as 
he 204 E Art thiſtles 


9 Tuns has 5 e Fig cap 3 is Wn 
hands of the Engliſb, and it is reported that the ſtrata of 
coals run through the whole iſle, and fome baffet out to day 
near the ſea-ſnore, ſo that this iſle will afford immenſe trea- 
ſures of coals, when the government will find it convenient, 
to have them dug for the benefit of the Nation. F, 
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of that province. Raſpberries and cherries 


of the manner of making the currant wine, 


_ cannot determine whether it belongs to the 


ore only adapted to the tameneſs of the 
cattle and other animals here; for the hogs 
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thiſtles in Sweden, and have a very agreea- 
ble taſte. In Maryland a wine is made of 
the wild grapes, which grow in the woods 


which are planted on purpoſe, and taken 
great care of, likewiſe afford a very fine 
wine. It is unneceſſary to give an account 


for in Sweden this art is in higher perfection 
than in Nortb Amer ica. e ; „„ 
September the z iſt. Tn common Privet, 
or Liguſtrum vulgare, Linn. grows among 
the buſhes in thickets and woods. But 1 
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indigenous plants, or to thoſe which the 
Engliſb have introduced, the fruits of which 
the birds may have diſperſed every where. 
The encloſures and pales are generally made 
here of wooden planks and poſts. But a 
few good cconomiſts, having already 
thought of ſparing the woods for future 
times, have begun to plant quick hedges 
round their fields; and to this purpoſe they 
take the above-mentioned privet, which 
they plant in a little bank, which is thrown Ml 
up for it. The ſoil every where hereabouts 
is a clay mixed with ſand, and of courſe 
very looſe, The privet hedges however, 
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all have a triangular | yoke about their 
necks, and the ks cattle are not. very 
unruly. But in ſuch places where the cat- 
tle break through the encloſures, hedges of 
this kind would make but a poor elde, 
The people who live in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, are obliged to kee P their 
Hogs encloſed. 

In the eſter I rode- with Mr. Peter 
Cock, who was a merchant, born at Karl. 
ſcron in Sweden, to his country ſeat, about 
nine miles from the town, to the north- 
weſt. 

THE" country on both ſides of the road 
| was covered with a great foreſt. The trees 
were all with annual leaves, and I did not 

ſee a ſingle fir or pine. Moſt of the trees 
were different ſorts of oak. But we like 
wiſe ſaw cheſnut trees, walnut trees, food 
trees, apple trees, hiccory, blackberry buſh- 
es, and the like. The ground ceaſed to 
be ſo even as it was before, and began to 
look more like the Engliſb ground, diverſi- 
fied with hills and vallies. We found nei- 
ther mountains nor great ſtones, and the 
wood was ſo much thinned, and the ground 
ſo uniformly even, that we could ſee a great 
way between the trees, under. which we 
rode without any inconvenience ; for there 
were no buſhes to ſtop us. In ſome places 
2 F 4 where 
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where, * foils Was eee up, we. ſaw 


Bo Taree ſtones of that kind. of which the 


houſes here are ſo generally built. I inten 


to deſcribe them i in the ſequel e eee 


As we went on in the wood, we. conti 
nually ſaw at moderate ae little fields, 
Thich had been cleared of the wood. 


of theſe was a farm, Theſe. Harms. were 


f mam very pretty, and a walk of trees 

led from them to the high, 

The houſes were. all built of brick 
ere 


fre uently 
road. 
or of the ſtone which is here eyery w 
to be met with. Every countryman, even 
though he were the pooreſt p: 
orchard with apples, peaches, cheſnuts, 


walnuts, cherries, quinces, . and ſuch fruits, 
and ſometimes we ſaw the vines climbing 


along them, The vallies were frequently 


provided with little brooks. which contain» 
The corn on the fides 


ed a cryſtal ſtream, 
of the road, was almoſt all mown, and no 


other grain beſides maize and buckwheat 


was ſtanding. The former was to be met 


with near each farm, in greater or leſſer 
quantities; it be very well and to a great 

Iks being from ſix to ten foot 
iT covered. _ fine green, leaves. 


len th, the ſta 
high, 


' Buckwheat likewiſe was not very uncom- 


mon, and in ſome places the people were 


Wie to reap it. 1 intend in the ſe- 
| quel 


Each 


aſant, had an 
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quel to be more n. — the quali- 
ties and uſe of theſe kinds of corn. 
ArrER a ride of fis Engliſi miles, we 
came to Ger mantoum; this town has only 
one ſtreet, but is near two Engliſt miles 
long. It is for the greateſt, part " inhabizes 
| by Germans, who from time to time come 
co their country to North America, and 
W ſettle here, becauſe: they enjoy ſuch - 
privileges, as they are not poſſeſſed of any 
where elſe. Moſt of the inhabitants are 
tradeſmen, and make almoſt every thing in 
ſuch quantity and perfection, . in 2 
ſhort time this province will want very lit- 


tle from England, its mother country. 


1 Moſt of the * were built of the ſtone 


S 


which is mixed with glimmer, and found 
every. where towards Phuladelpias but is 


more ſcarce further on. Seyeral houſes 
however were made of brick. T hey were : 


commonly two- ſtories high, and ſometimes 
higher. The roofs conſiſted of ſhingles of 
the white cedar wood. Their ſhape reſem= 
| bled that of the roofs in Sueden, but the 
angles they formed at the top were either 
obtuſe, right angled, or acute, according 
as the ſlopes: were ſteep or eaſy. They 
| ſometimes formed either the half of an 
octogon, or the half of a dodecagon. - _ 
n . the * were made in ſuch a 
manner, 


then veſſels full of milk; for it kept very 
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manner, that they could be walked upon, 
having a baluſtrade round them. Many of 
the upper ſtories had balconies before them, 
from whence the people had a proſpect in- 
to the ſtreet. The windows, even thoſe in 
the third ſtory, had ſhutters. Each houſe 
had a fine garden. The town had three 
churches,” one for the lutherans, another 
for the reformed proteſtants, and the third 
for the quakers. The inhabitants were ſo 
numerous, that the ſtreet was always full. 
The baptiſts have likewiſe a meeting-houſe. 

September the zad. After T had been at 
church, I employed the remainder of the 
day in converſing with the moſt conſidera- 
ble people in town, who had lived here for 
a long while, and I pe e into n curi- 
oſities hereabouts. 

Mx. Cock had a fine ſpring near bis 
country: ſeat ; it came from a ſandy hill, 
and afforded water enough conſtantly to Gill 
a little brook. Juſt above this ſpring Mr. 

_ Cock had erected a building from thoſe 
above-mentioned ' glittering ſtones, into 
which were put many jugs, and other ear- 
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well in cold water during the great heat 
with which the ſummer is attended here. 
I ArrERWARDS met with many hawſhe 
which were ſituated like this on ſprings, 
and 


N 


. corn- fields and meadows hereabouts, 
made of planks faſtened in a horizontal di- 


F 


and therefore were a e keep we 


meat and milk fre. 7 IRE 
: ALMosT' all the encleſures round the 


rection. I only perceived a hedge of privet 
in one fingle place. The encloſures 
not made like ours, for the people here 


| take poſts from four to ſix feet in height, 


and make two or three holes into them, ſo 


that there was a diſtance of two feet and 


above between them. Such a poſt does the 
ſame ſervice as two, and ſometimes three 
poles are ſcarce ſufficient. The poſts were 


faſtened in the ground, at two or three fa- 


thoms diſtance from each other, and the 


holes in them kept up the planks, which 


were nine inches, and ſometimes a foot 
broad, and lay above each other from one 
poſt to the next. Such an encloſure there- 
fore looked at a diſtance like the hurdles 
in which we encloſe the ſheep at night 
in Sweden. They were really no cloſer 
than hurdles, being only deſtined to keep 
out the greater animals, ſuch as cows and 
horſes. The hogs are kept near the farm- 
houſes every where about Philadelphia, and 


therefore this encloſure does not 'need to be 


made cloſer on their account!. Cheſnut 
n were commonly made uſe of for this 
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purpoſe, 8 this wood hs langen 
againſt putrefaction, and an encloſure made 
of it can ſtand for thirty years together. 
But where no cheſnut wood was to be got, 
the white, and likewiſe the black oaks were 
taken for that purpoſe. Of all kinds of 
wood, that of the red cedar holds out the 
longeſt; The greateſt quantity of it is 
ka up here; for near Philadelphia it is 
not plentiful enough, to be made uſe of for 
eneloſures; however there are many enclo- 
| ſures near the town made of this wood. 
Tux beſt wood for fuel in every body's 8 
opinion is the hiccory, or a ſpecies of wal - 
nut; for it heats well but is not good for 
encloſures, ſince it cannot well withſtand 
putrefaction when it is in the open air. 
The white and black oaks are next in 
goodneſs for fuel. The woods with which 
Philadelphia is ſurrounded, would lead 
to conclude, that fuel muſt be cheap there. 
But it is far from being ſo, becauſe the 
great and high foreſt near the town is the 
property of ſome people of quality and for- 
tune, who do not regard the money which 

they could make of them. They do not 
fell ſo much as they require for their own 
uſes and much leſs would they fell it to 
others. But they leave the trees for times 
to come, expecting that wood will become 
much 
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m cli more ſcarce... However they ſell it 
to o joiners, coach- makers, and other artifts, 
who pay exorbitantly for it. For a quan- 
tity of hiccory of eight foot in length, and 
four in depth, and the pieces being like: 
wiſe four Gow long, they paid. at, preſent 
eighteen: ſhillings of Penſytvanian currency. 
But the ſame quantity of oak only came to 
twelve ſhillings. | The people who camt 
at preſent to ſell wood in the market were 
peaſants, who lived at a great diſtance from 
the town. Every body complained that 
fuel in the ſpace. of a few years, was triſen 

in price to many times as much again as it 
had been, and to account for this, the fols 5 
lowing reaſons were given: the town is 
encreaſed to ſuch a Gogreps: as- to be four or 
fix times bigger, and more populous than 
hat ſome old people have known it to be, 
when they were young. Many brick-kilns 
have been made hereabouts, which require 
a great quantity of wood. The country is 
likewiſe more cultivated than it uſed to bez 
and conſequently great woods have been 
cut down for that purpoſe; and the farms 
built in thoſe places likewiſe conſume a 
quantity of wood. Laſtly; they melt iron 


out of the ore, in ſeveral places about the 


town, and this work always goes on with- 
a 3 For theſe reaſons it is 


concluded 
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coichuded's in Same times Philadelphia wil 
be obliged to pay a great price for wood. 


Tux wine of blackberries, which has a 


very fine: taſte, is made in the following 
manner. The juice of the blackberries is 
preſſed out, and put into a veſſel; with half 


a gallon of this juice, an equal quantity of 


water is well mixed. Three pounds of 
brown ſugar are added to this mixture, 
which muſt then ſtand for a while, and 
after that, it is fit for uſe. Cherry wine is 
made in the ſame manner, but care muſt 
be taken that when the juice is preſſed 
out, the ſtones be not cruſhed, as they 
; give the wine a bad taſte. _ 

THey make brandy from HF OR here, 
after the following method. The fruit is 
cut aſunder, and the ſtones are taken out. 
The ' pietes of fruit are then put into a 
veſſel, where they are left for three weeks 
or a month, till they are quite putrid. 
They are then put into the diſtilling veſſel, 
and the brandy is made and afterwards diſ- 
tilled over again. This brandy is not good 
for people who have a more! refined taſte, 
but it is only for the common kind of 
panics: ſuch as workmen. and the like. 

"APPLES yield a. brandy, when 8 
in the ſame manner as the peaches. But 
! this 1 . apples are . 
taken 
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1 American Night- ſhade, or: Phytolacca 
decandra,' Linn. S. N. grows , abundantly 
near the farms, on the . in hedges 
and buſhes, and in ſeveral; places in the 
fields. Whenever I came to any of theſe 
places I was ſure of finding this plant in 
great abundance. Moſt of them had red 
berries, which grew in bunches, and look - 
ed very tempting, though they were not at 
all fit for eating. Some of theſe plants 
were yet in flower. In ſome places, ſuch 
as in the hedges, and near the houſes, they 
ſometimes grow two fathom high. But 
in the fields were always low; yet I could 
no where perceive that the cattle had eaten 
of it. A German of this place who was a2 
confectioner told me, that 18 dyers gather- 
ed the roots of this plant and made a An 
red dye of them. | 
| . HrRE are ſeveral. ſpecies - of. fg Ces} 
The ground Squirrels, or Sciurus ftriatus,: 
Linn, S. N. are commonly kept in cages, 
| becauſe they are very pretty: but they:can-; 
not be entirely tamed. The greater Sguir- 


reli, or Sciurus cinereus, Linn. S. N. fre- 
quently do a great deal of miſchief in the 


plantations, but particularly deſtroy the 
mbiege For they climb ſe the dalle, +, 
241 the 
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the ears in pieces and eat only the looſe and 


{ſweet kernel which lies quite in the inſide. 


They ſometimes come by hundreds upon a 
Mmaize- field, and then deſtroy the whole 
crop of a countryman in one night. In 
Maryland therefore every one is obliged an- 
nal} to bring four ſquirrels, and their 
heads are given to the ſurveyor, to prevent 


deceit. In other provinces every body that 3 


kills ſquirrels, received twopence a piece 
for them from the public, on delivering 
the heads. Their fleſh is eaten and reck- 
oned a dainty. The ſkins are fold,” but are 
not much eſteemed. Squirrels are theichief 
food of the rattle-ſnake and other ſnakes, 
and it was a common fancy with the peo- 
| cms hereabouts, that When the rattle ſtake 
lay on the ground, and fixed its eyes upon 
a ſquirrel, the latter would be as it were 
faſcinated, and that though it were on the 
uppermoſt branches of a Sac yet it would 

come down by degrees, till it leaped into 
the ſnake's mouth. The ſnake then licks 
the little animal ſeveral times, and makes 
it wet all over with its ſpittle, that it may 
go down the throat eaſier. It then ſwallows 
the whole ſquirrel at once. When the 
ſnake has made ſueh a good meal, it lies 
don to reſt without any concern. 
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e quadruped, which Dr. DR 
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| the themoirs of the Royal Acad 1 
ences, has deſcribed by the name 4 Urſus 
cauila eibngata, and which he calls U 
Lotor, in his Syſterada Naturs, is here call 
ed Ratcoon. It is found very frequently, 
and deſtroys many chickkens. It is ant 

dogs, and b it runs upon 2 tres to 

fave itſelf, a man climbs upon the tree af. 
ter it, and ſhakes it down to the found; 
where the dogs kill it. Phe fleſh is eaten, 
and is opined 10 taſte well, The ws of 
its male parts is made uſe of for s tobadco- 
ſtopper. The hatters/purchaſe their ſkins, ' 
and make hats out of the hair, which are 

next in goodneſs to beavers. - The rail i 

worn round the neck in winter, and theres 

fore is likewiſe valuable. The Razcoon 83 

frequently the food of ſnakes. _ 
| Sos Engliſhmen aſſerted that dear bY 

river Potomack in Virginia, a great quantity 

of oyſter ſhells were to be met with, and 

that they themſelves had feen whols monns 

tains of pong The place where they. are 
found is ſaid to be about two TZngi/h miles 

diſſant from the ſea- ſhore. The proprictor 
of that ground burns lime out of them. 

This ſtratum of oyſter-thelts is two fathom 

and more deep. guch quantities of fhells 
have likewiſe beep found in other places, 

| mu, in New York, « on | digging in the 

G ground 5 
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ground: _— in one place, at the fads 
of ſome Engh/b miles from the ſea, a yvaſt 
quantity of oyiter-ſhells, and of other ſhells 
Was found. Some people conjectured that 
the natives had formerly lived in that place, 
and had left the ſhells of the oyſters which 
they had conſumed, in ſuch great heaps. But 
others could not conceive how it happened 
that they were thrown. in ſuch immenſe 
Juongitics all into one place. . 17 
; Every. one is of opinion that the Ame- 
rican ſavages were a very good- natured peo- 
ple, if they were not attacked. No body is 
ſo ſtrict in keeping his word as a ſavage. 
If any one of their allies come to viſit them, 
they ſnew him more kindneſs, and greater 
endeavours to ſerve him, than he could have 
expected from his own countrymen. Mr. 
Cock gave me the following relation, as a 
proof of their integrity. About two years 
ago, an Engliſh merchant travellin g amongſt 
the ſavages, in order to ſell them e 
ties, and to buy other goods, was ſecretly 
killed, without the murderer's being found 
out. But about à year after, the ſavages 
found out the guilty perſon amongſt them- 
ſelves. They immediately took him up, 
bound his hands on his back, and thus ſent 
him with a guard to the governor at Phila- 


xe and ſent him word, that they could 
no 


P enſyhuania, - 


no longer acknowledge 0 8 bene 
had been ſo. wicked towards an Eng//hian) 
as their countryman, and therefore would 
have nothing mote to do with him, and 
that they delivered him up to the agover- 
nor, to be puniſhed for his villainy as the 
laws of England direct. This Indian was 
afterwards hanged at Philadelphia. 
Turix geod natural parts are proved by 
the following account, which many people 
have given me as a true one. When they 
ſend their ambaſſadors to the Engliſb colo- 
nies, in order to ſettle things of conſequence 
with the governor, they ſit down on; the 
ground, as ſoon as they come to his audi- 
ence, and hear with great attention the go- 
vernor's demands which they are to make 
an anſwer to. His demands are ſometimes 
many. Yet they have only a ſtick in their 
hand, and make their marks on it with a 
knife, without writing any thing elſe. down. 
But when they return the next day to give 
in their reſolutions, they anſwer all the go- 
vernor's articles in the fame order, in which 
he delivered them, without leaving one out, 
or changing the order, and give ſuch accu- 
rate anſwers, as if they had an account of 
them at full length in writing. 
„ M. Sleidarn related another Ger Ys ch 
BF me great pleaſure. He laid, he had 
Huinoh. . been 


ben at New Turk, A — 
ſubie old Anoriban ſavage amongſt ſe weral 
iothers in an inn. This old mn began total 
with Sleidarn as foon as the liquor was get- 
-the better of his head, and boaſted that 
me could write NO Fogerty 
therefore deſired leave to 
which the old man readily granted. 
then aſked him, whether he knew who 
-was firſt ciroumciſed?? and the old man ini- 
mtdiately anſwered, Father Abraham ; but 
at the ſame. time aſked leave to propoſe a 
queſtion in his turn, which Sleiuorn 
ed; the old man then ſaid, who- was the 
Hrit quaker Blaidim ſaid it Was uncertain, 
that ſomie took one perſon for it, and ſome 
another; but che cunning old fellow told 
_ -hamn, you are miſtaken, fir; Mordreui was 
e for he would not take eff 
his hat to Haman. Many of the ſavages, 
who are yet heathens, are faill to Have 
ſome 'obſcure notion of the deluge. But I 
am convinced from my own experienee, 
that they are not at all acquainted with it. 
Ir with people here Who maintained 
that giants Ha formerly lived in theſe parts, 
and the following particulars confirmed chem 
in this opinion. A few years ago ſome 
People digging in the ground, met with a 
2 8 contained human bones of an 
| aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhing ſize. The 7 ihia is faid to e 
been fourteen feet long, and the os /emar 
ta have meaſured as much. The teeth 8 


likewiſe ſaid to have been of a fize propor- 


tioned to the reſt; But more bones 5 this 
kind have not yet been found, Perſons. 
ſkilled in anatomy, who have ſeen thaſe. 


bones, have declared that they were human 5 


bones. One of the teeth has been ſent to 
Hamburgh, to a Tae who collected natu- 
ral curioſities. the ſavages, in the 

neighbourhood 0 the place where the bones 


were found, there 4 an account banded. 


down through many generations from 
thers to children, that in this neighbour- 


a very tall and ſtrong man, in ancient 
times, who carried the people over the ri- 
ver on his back, 3 waded in the water, 
though it was very deep. Every body to. 
whom he did this ſervice gave him ſome 
maize, ſome ſkins of animals, or the like, 


In fine he got his livelybaad by this means, = 


and was as it were the ferryman of t 
who wanted to paſs the river. 


Tur ſoil here confiſts for the greateſt 


with clay. Both the ſand and the clay, are 
of the colour af my bricks, To judge by 
. 8 


hood, on the banks of a river, there liy 1 


part of ſand, which is more ar Jeſs mixed 
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102 88 "September 
ap} pearance” the ground was: none of 455 
beſt; and this copjecture Was verified by 


the inhabitants of the country. When a 
cor field has been obliged to bear the 


ame kind of corn for three years together, 
it does not after that produce any thing at all 


if it be not well mandred, or allowed for 
ſome years. Manure is very difficult to be 
got, and therefore people rather leave the 
field uncultivated. In that interval it is 
covered with all ſorts of plants and trees; 
and the countryman in the mean while, 
cultivates a piece of ground which has kf ; 
then been fallow, or he chuſes a part of the 
round which has neyer been ploughed be- 
ore, and he can in both caſes. be pretty 
ſure of a plentiful crop. This method 
can here be uſed with great convenience. 
For the foil is Jooſe, ſo that it can eafily be 
ploughed, and every countryman has com- 
monly a great deal of land for his property. 
The cattle here arc neither houſed in win- 
ter, nor tended in the fields, and for this 
reaſon LY cannot gather a n „ r 


tity of dung. 


Ax the eattle has deen gw ly 
brought” over from Europe. The natives 


hae never had any, and at. preſent few of 


9 care to get uy But the cattle dege-' 
; nerates 
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_— by degrees here, and becomes ſmall- 
| For the cos, horſes, ſneep, and hogs; 
ard all larger in England, though thoſe 
which are brought over are of that breed. 
But the firſt generation decreaſes a little, 
and the third and fourth is of the ſame ſize 
with the cattle already common here. The 
climate, the ſoil, and the food, altogether 
contribute their ne towards ere 
this change. 1s 

Ix is remarkable b the inhabitants of 
the country, commonly ſooner acquire un- 
derſtanding, but likewiſe grow ſooner old 
than the people in Europe. It is nothing 


uncommon to ſee little children, giving 


ſprightly and ready/anſwers to queſtions that 
are propoſed to them, ſo that they ſeem to 
have as much underſtanding as old men. 
But they do not attain to ſuch an age as the 
Europeans, and it is almoſt an unheard of 
thing, that a perſon born in this country, 
ſhould live to be eighty or ninety years of 
age. But I only ſpeak of 'the Europeans 
that ſettled here. For the ſavages, or firſt 
inhabitants, frequently attained a great age, 
though at preſent ſuch examples are un- 
common, which is chiefly attributed to the 
great uſe of brandy, which the ſavages have 
learnt' of the Europeans. | Thoſe who are 
Doe in Europe attain a greater age here, 
ä G 4 „ 
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parents. In the laſt wat, it plainly appear- 
that theſe new Americans. were by far 
leſs hardy than the Buroprans in expediti- 
Os. ſiegeg, and long ſea voyages, and died 
in pumbers. It is very difficult for them 
to uſe themſelves to a climate different from 
their own. The women cœaſd baeri _ 
dren ſooner than in Europe. They 
or never have children, after they are — — 
os forty-five-years old, and r leave off 
in gho thirtieth year of their age. I enqui- 
ted into the cauſes of this, but no one could 
giyo me a good ane. Some faid-it was ow» 
ing to the affluencs in which the people 
live. here, Some aſeribed it to the incon- 
ſtaney and changeableneſs of the weather. 
and believed that there hardly was a coun- 
try on earth in which the weather changes 
0 often in a day, as it. dees here. For if 
it were ever ſo hot, one could not be cer- 
tain. whether in twenty-four hours there 
would not be a pierci ___ Nay, ſome- 
__ the, woather wi | cbonge five: ar fir 
s a day. 

Tux trees in this country {EY the Gimp 
qualities. as its. inhabitents. For the ſhips 
Which are built; of, American wood, are by 
go means equal in point of ſtrength; ta 
_ which are built in 3 1 

at | 
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what nobody ate mpes to co tradi] Z 
a ſhip: which is built here, has ſerved cight 
or twelve years it is worth little; and if 
one is to be met with, which has betm i 
uſe longer and is yet-ſerviceable, it is reck- 
oned very aſtoniſhing. It is difficult to 
| find out the cauſes from whence this hap- 
| pens. Some lay the fault to the badneſs 
of the wood: others condemn the method 
of building the ſhips, which' is to make 
them of trees which are yet green, and have 
ar no time to dry. I believe both cauſes 
are joined.” For I found oak; which at the 
4 utmoſt had been cut down: about twelve 
= years, and was covered by = hard bark, 
But ut upon taking off this bark, the wood 
below it was almoſt entirely rotten, and 
bke flour, ſo that I could rub it into pows 
der between my fingers. How much long+ 
er will not our enn, oak rand Peron ep? 
it moulders ? 
Ar night we teturned: to-Philadelphia./ 
September the 23d. There are no Kites 
in this country, but: ſome animals, which 
are a medium between our Haves and Ras. 
bets, and make a great drvaſtation whenever 
they get into fields of cabbagerand turneps; 
— ople have not been able to find 
out why the North American plants which 
e planted: = 
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the greateſt part flower ſo late, and do not 
get ripe fruit before the froſt overtakes 
them, although it appears from ſeveral ac- 
counts of travels, that the winters in Pen- 
ſylvania, and more ſo thoſe in New York, 
New England, and Canada, are full as ſevere 
as our Swediſb winters, and therefore are 
much ſeverer than thoſe which are _ 
in England. Several men of judg 
charged me for this reaſon to examine 5 
enquire into this phœnomenon with all 
poſſible care. But I ſhall inſtead of an an- 
ſwer, rather give a few remarks which I 
made upon the climate and upon the plants 
of North America, and leave my readers at 
_ to draw the conclufions themſelves.” 
| Ir is true, that the winters in Pen- 
ik; and much more thoſe in the more 
northern provinces, are frequently as ſevere 
as our Stediſb winters, and much colder 
than the Engliſb ones, or thoſe of the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe. For I found at Phila- 
deiphia, which is above twenty deg. more 
ſoutherly than ſeveral provinces in Sweden, 
that the thermometer of profeſſor Ceſſius, 
fell twenty-four deg. below the freezing 
point in winter. Vet I was aſſured that 
the winters I ſpent here, were none of the 
coldeſt, but only common ones, which I 
could likewiſe conclude from the Delaware's 
not 


carriage at  Philidelphis orie my ſtay, 
though this often happens. On sb „ 
ing the breadth of the river which I have 
already mentioned in my deſeription of 
Philadelphia, and the difference between” . 
| high and low water, which is eight Engli/h 
feet; it will pretty plainly appear that a 
very intenſe froſt is required to cover che 
Delaware with ſuch thick ice. 

2. Bur it is likewiſe true, _y gg 
the winters are ſevere here; yet they are 
commonly of no long duration, and I can 
8 juſtly fay, that they do not continue above 
two months and ſometimes'even leſs; at Phi- 
ladelphia ; and it is ſomething very uncom- 
mon when they continue for three months 
together, in ſo much that it is put into the 
gazettes. Nearer the pole the winters are 
ſomewhat longer, and in the quite northern 
parts they are as long as the Swediſh win- 
ters. The daily meteorological obſervations 
which I have made during my ſtay in Ame- 
rica, and which I intend to annex at the 
end of each volume of this work, will Len 
more light in this matter... 3 

Tx heat in ſummer is re and 
witkous intermiſſion. I on I have ſeen 
the thermometer riſe to nearly the ſame 


YO at Aolo i in Finland. But the differ- 
ence 


ence is, that when the thermometer of pro- 
feſſor Celfus roſe to thirty deg. above the 
- once in two or three ſummers 
at. Aobo, the ſame thermometer did not only 
for three months together ſtand at the ſame 
degree, but even — roſe higher ; 
not only, in Penhlvania, hut likewiſe in 
Mou York, Albany, and a great part of Ca- 
nada. During the ſummers — J ſpent 
at Philadelphia, the thermometer -has two 
or three times riſen to thirty-fix- deg. above 
the freezing point, It may therefore with 
great certainty be ſaid, thay in Penfyluania 
the. greateſt part of April, the whole May, 
and all the ollowing months till O ober, 
are like our Swediſh months of June and 
July. So excoſſive and continued a heat 
molt certainly have very great effects. I-here 
again refer to my meteorological obſervati- 
ons. It muſt likewiſe be aſeribed ts the 
effects of this heat that the common melons, 
the water melons, and the pumpions- of 
different forts are ſown in the fields with- 
out any bells or the like put over them, and 
yet are ripe as early as; Ju * further, that 
cherries are ripe at Philadepbia about the 
25th. of Moy, and that in Peuſpuuania the 
A is nd reaped in the ener 
Gs Tap whole of umu. nnd-halfy if 
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not the die - Ufer Otter, we the 
months in Penſylvania, for the eding 
ones are too ers: But theſe rein 

oor July and half of Aaguft. The greateſt 
part of the plants are in flower in & nber, 
and many do not begin to _ their flow- 
ers before the latter end of this month. 1 
make no doubt that the goodnefs of the 

| ſeaſon, which is enlivened by à clear thy, 
and a tolerably hot fon-fhine, greatly con- 
tributes towards this laſt effort ef Flora. 
Let though theſe plants come out fo Yate, 
they 25 uite ripe before the middle of 
Ofober. But I am not able to account for 
their cent up fo late in autumn, and 1 
rather afl, why do not the Uentraurtua Fates, 
the Gentianu, Amarella and Cenraurium of 


= Umneus, and the common golden rotl, 


or Svlidago Vir gaurea flower before the end 
of ſummer ? or Why do the common nobie 
bhhverwort, or Anemone Hepatirn, the wild 
violets / Viola martia, Linn.) the mezereon 

Ss / Daphne Mezereum, Linn. 4 and other plants 
ſhew their flowers ſo early in ſpring? It has 
pteaſed the Almighty Creator to give to 
chem this diſpoſition. The weather at 
Pbiladelpbia during theſe months, is ſhewn 
by my meteorological tables. I have taken 
the greateſt care in my ohſervations, and 
e gr ie putting he thermo 
_ meter 
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been exact. The weather during our. Sep- 


cold begins. To theſe belong ſome ſpecies 


nial, or ſuch as, though they have no ſeed to 


growth of theſe plants. Before the Euro- 


Epiture but Me. or nt; at zal. and chiefly 


11 — 


meter into any place e Fea FIR al 
ſhine. upon it, or where he had before heat- 


ed the wall by his beams; for in thoſe caſes 
my obſervations would certainly not have 


tember and October is too well known to 
want an explanation? 
F. However there are ſome Se 
plants in, Penſylvania,' which do not every 
year bring their ſeeds to maturity before the 


of Gentiana, of Aſters, and others. But in 
theſe too the wiſdom of the Creator has 
wiſely ordered every thing in its turn. For 
almoſt all the plants which have the quali- 


ty of flowering ſo late in autumn, are peren- 


propagate themſelves, can revive by ſhoot- 
ing- new branches and ſtalks from = ſame 
root every year. But perhaps à natural 
cauſe may be given to account for the late 


peans came into this country, it was inhabit- 
ed by ſavage nations, who . practiſed agri- 


ee 
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Linneu:'s Amon. Academ. and! in Mr. Sas Saved 7 
tracts, tranſlated from the Aman, Acad. 2d. edition. F. 
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lived: upon hunting and fiſhing. The woods 
therefore have never been meddled with, 
except that ſometimes a ſmall part was de- 
ſtroyed by fire. The accounts which we 
have of ho firſt landing of the Europeans 
here, ſhew that they found the country all 
over covered with thick foreſts. From hence 
it follows, that excepting the higher trees, 
and the plants which grow in the water or 
near the ſhore, the reſt muſt for the great- 
eſt part have been obliged to grow perhaps 
for a thouſand years together, in a ſhade, 
either below e or between the trees, and they 
therefore naturally belong to thoſe which 
are only peculiar to woody and ſhady places. 
The trees in this country drop their leaves 
in ſuch; quantities in autumn, that the 
ground is covered with them to the depth 
of four or five inches. Theſe leaves lie a 
good while in the next ſummer before ah 
moulder, and this muſt of courſe hinder 
the growth of the plants which are under 
the trees, at the ſame time depriving them 
Wof the few rays of the ſun which can come 
down to them through the thick leaves at 
the top of the trecs. Theſe cauſes: joined 
: ether make ſuch plants nen, 3 
Water r than Thy, would DAE Mrs 
1061 /// 5 117 e713 00 
+ * Vide Helle collect. voy. 111. 245. 
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it not therefore be ſaid;: ahi; i ee 
_ centuries tlieſe plants had at laſt contracted 
a Habit of coming up very late, and that it 
would now require a great ſpace of time to 
make them loſe this habit, _ ul them to 
quicken their growth? 
ho mag the 24th. Wis. fee this 
8 day in gathering the ſeeds of plants 
| of all kinds, and in + pm dance en 
| September the 4 Nx. Heſſebius nate 
me a preſent of a little piece of petrified 
wood, which was found in the ground here. 
It was four inches long, one inch broad, 
and three lines thick. It might plainly be 
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ſeen that it had formerly been wood. Fot 

in the places where it had been, poliſhed, 
all the longitudinal fibres were eafily diſtin · Wl 

guiſhable, ſo that it might have been taken I 
for a piece of oak which was cut ſmooth, 
My piece was part of a ſtill greater piece. 
It was here thought to be petrified hiccory, 
I afterwards got more of it from other peo- 
| ren Mr. Lewis Evan: told me that on the 
undaries of Virginia, 's' great petriſicd 

block of hiccory: had been found in the 
ground, with the 11 vn 8880 en wa 
likewiſe petrified. T 
Mn. Jobn Lame is an E W Te 
who lives in the N about four _ | 
rom 
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- He has: bes a great 


knowledge of natural philoſophy. and hiſts- 
ry, and ſcems to be born with a peculiar 
genius for theſe ſciences. In his youth he 
had no opportunity of going to. ſchool. But 
by his own diligence and indrfatigable ap- 
plication he got, without inſtruction, ſo far 
in Latin, as to underſtand all Latin books, 
and even thoſe which were filled with bo- 
tanical terms. He has in feveral ſuceeſſive 
years made frequent excurſions into differ- 


ent diſtant parts of North America, with an 
intention of gathering all ſorts of, plants 


which are ſcarce and little known, Thoſe 


£ which he found he has planted in bis own 


botanical . garden, and likewiſe ſent over 
their — or freth roots to Exgland. We 
owe to him the knowledge of ee fearce 
plants, which he firſt found, and which 
were never known before, He has ſhewn 
great judgment, and an attention which 
lets nothing eſcape unnoticed. ' Yet with 
all theſe great qualities, he is to be blamed 
for his negligence; for he did not care to 
write down his numerous and uſeful obferva- 
tions. His friends at London once obliged 
him to ſend them a ſhort account of one of 
his travels, and they were very ready, with 
a good intention, though not with ſoffci=/ 


But 


than good; for as he is rather backward in 
writing down what he knows, this publi- 
cation was found to contain but few /new 
obſervations. It would not however be 
doing juſtice to Mr. Bartram's merit, if it 
were to be judged of by this performance. 
He has not filled it with a thouſandth part 
of the great knowledge, which he has ac- 
quired in natural philoſophy and hiſtory, 
eſpecially in regard to North America. I 
have often been at a loſs to think of the 
ſources, from whence he got many things 
which came to his knowledge. I likewiſe 
owe: him many things, for he poſſeſſed that 
great quality of communicating every thing 
he knew. I ſhall therefore in the ſequel, 
frequently mention this gentleman. For [ 
ſhould never forgive myſelf, if I were to 
omit the name of the firſt inventor, and 
claim that as my own invention, which: 1 
learnt from another perſon. 

Many Muſcle /hells, - or Myrili ed; 
are to be met with on the north-weſt fide 
of the town in the clay-pits, which were at 

reſent filled with water from a little brook 
in the neighbourhood. Theſe muſcles ſeem 
to have been waſhed into that place by the 
tide, when the water in the brook was high. 


For _ clay-pits are not old, but were 
lately 


2 Philidipbia. Irs 


lately made. Poor boys ſometim̃es go out 
of town, wade in the water, and gather 
great quantities of theſe ſhells, which they 
ſell very cafily, * being reckoned A 
. 

Tux 2 irginian Azarole with a fed Fruit, 
or Linnæus's Crataegus Crus gallt, is a ſpe- 
cies of hawthorn, and they plant it in hedg- 
es, for want of that hawthorn, which is 
commonly uſed for this purpoſe in Europe. 
Its berries are red, and of the ſame fize, £ 
ſhape, and taſte with thoſe of our haw- | 
thorn. - Yet this tree does not feem to 
make a good hedge, for its leaves were al- 

ready fallen, whilſt other trees till preſerv- 

ed theirs. Its ſpines are very long and 
ſharp; their length being two or three 
inches. Theſe ſpines are applied to ſome 
inconſiderable ule. Each 190 contains | 
two ſtones. _ 

Mx. Bartram Are me, that the 
North American oak, cannot refiſt pu- : 
trefaction for neat ſuch a ſpace of time, as 

the European. For this reaſon, the boats 
(which carry all forts of goods down from 

the upper parts of the country) upon the 
river Hudſon, which is one of the greateſt 

in theſe parts, are made of two kinds of 
wood. That part which muſt always be 
under Water, is made of black oak; but 

H 2 e the 


# 


the upper part, which is now 8 
poſed to putrefaRion, | is made of red cedar 


or Funiperus I irginiana, which is —— 
the moſt hardy wood in the country. The 


Wood is very tough. For the river beings 


abe country „and do much miſchief. Mr. 
5 ae wi me, that KO ky catches 
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now under water, and is therefore more ex- 


bottom is made of black oak, becauſe that 


full of ſtones, and the boats e run- 
ning a againſt them, the black oak gives 
Way, and therefore does not esſil crack. 
But the cedar would not do for pe rt 
. becauſe it is hard and brittle. The 
k likewiſe is not ſo much attacked by 
* when, It is ee 1 7 e 
IEF 9 
IN autumn, 1 could always get das 
pears here; hut every body acknowledged, 
That this fruit would not ae well in the 


Kohntry. 
ALL my obſervations and bert on IR 


qualities of the Rattle-/nake, are inſerted in 
8 Memoirs of the Swediſh Academy of 
Sciences, for the year 1752, p. 316, and 
for the year 2753. p · 54 ang thither ad 
er the reader.“ 

Byaxs are very numerous Wöober up i in 


a cow, 


© Vide Mcolicat 3, 3 = experiments, pena Fee 5 
the Sausal, Be 1558, 1758. p. 282. P. 
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a co, he kills her in the following man- > op 
ner: he bites a hole into the hide, and : 
Mowowithialihis power into it, tilbthe ani- 6 
mal ſwells: exceſſively and dies; for the 
air expands greatly between the fleſh.and'! - 
the hide. An old: Swede called Nils Gi 
ert ſon, who was ninety-one years of 
age, faid; that in his youth, the bears Had 
rats very frequent hereabouts; but that 
they had ſeldom attacked the cattle: that 
| whenever a bear was killed, its fleſ was 
prepared like por, and that it had 4 very 
good taſte: And the fleſn of bears is (hit! 
prepared like ham, on the river Monis. 
The environs of Philadelphia; and even the 
whole province of Penſhlvania in general 
contain very few: bears, they having been 
extirpated by degrees. In Virginia they kilÞ 
them in ſeveral different ways. Their fleſh 
is eaten by both rich and poor, ſince it is 
mean e. in eee to ene, 3 
„ 1 : 


e Tue bas. all 8 eee of a 1 2 
does the ſucceeding account of the American bears bein 
nivorous, agree with the obſervations. of the moſt jud oh 
trarellers, who deny the fact. P. 

Bur howeyer it might be -akbile to reconcile both, Pr 
nions. For Europe has two or three kinds of bears, one Ber. 
cies of which is carnivorous, the other lives only on vegetas 
bles: the large brown ſpecies, with. ite ſmall. variety, are 
reputed to be carnivorous, the black ſpecies is merely phy- 
tivorous,- In caſt therefore both ſpecies are fbund in ads 
America, it would be very eaſy to account for their being — 
carnivorous and not. F. 
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ſome parts of this province, where no hogs 
can be kept on account of the great num 
bers of bears, the people are uſed to catch 
and kill them, and to uſe them inſtead of 


hogs. The American bears however, are 


ſaid to be leſs fierce and money than 


the European ones. 


September the 26th. Tus broad 8 
or Plantago major, grows on the high- 
roads, foot paths, meadows, and in gardens 
in great plenty. Mr. Bartram had found 
this plant in many places on his travels, 


but he did not know whether it was an 


original American plant, or whether the 
Europeans had brought it over. This doubt 
had its riſe from the ſavages (who always 
had an extenſive knowledge of the plants 
of the country) pretending that this plant 


never grew here before the arrival of the 


Europeans. They therefore give it a name 
which ſignifies, the Engliſbman's foot, for 


they ſay that where a een had walked, 
there this plant grew in his foot ſteps. 


Tux Cbenopodium album, or Goofefoot with 


Giimatesd leaves, grows in plenty in the gar- 
dens. But it is more ſcarce near the houſes, 
in the ſtreets, on dunghills and corn- fields. 
This ſeems to ſhew, that it is not a native 
of America, but has been brought over 
et other ſeeds from . In the 
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Penfytuania, Phila 
ſame manner it is 8 that the 7 * 


{Tanacetum vulgare, Linn.) which grows 
here and there in the hedges, on the roads, 
andnearhouſes, was ee from urea 
ſeeds. 1. N „ 
ITE common Sen ie ich Lu flowers, 
or verbena officinalis, was ſhewn to me by 
Mr. Bartram, not far from his houſe in a 
little plain near Philadelphia. It was the 
only place where he had found it in Ame. 
rica. And for this reaſon I ſuppoſe it Was 
likewiſe ſown here e other ee 
ſeeds. WES EE 44 

Mx. e was at 1015 time building 
2-houſe in Philadelphia, and had ſunk a 
cellar to a conſiderable depth, the ſoil of 
which was thrown out. I here obſerved 
the following ſtrata. The upper looſe ſoil 
was only half a foot deep, and of a dark 
brown colour. Under it was a ſtratum of 
clay ſo much blended with ſand, that it 
was in greater quantity than the clay itſelf ; 
and this ſtratum was eight feet deep. Theſe 
were both brick coloured. The next ſtra- 
tum conſiſted of little pebbles mixed with 
a coarſe ſand. The ſtones conſiſted either 
of a clear, or of a dark Quartz zu they were 
: 08 e 185 © Guns: 
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Then the brick - coloured clay mixed with 


undoubtedly belong to the ſea, at the if 
tance of a 8 and more Engliſs miles 


on the ridge 


| plats they have gaps, which are as it were 


quite ſmooth A roundiſh: on #4 . | 
and lay in a ftratum Which was a foot deep. 


ſand appeared again. But the depth of this 
ſtratum could not be determined. Query, 


could the river formerby have reached to 
this place and formed theſe: ſtnata? 

Mz. Bartram has not only nen 
found oyſter-ſhells in the ee but like- 
wide: met with ſuch ſhells. and fnails, as 


from the ſhore. He has even Fund them 
of mountains which ſeparate 


the Engliſi plantations from the habitations 
of the favages. Theſe mountains which 
the Engl/h Call the Alu mountain, are of 
gonſiderable height, and extend in —— 
e chain from north to ſouth, or 
from Cannda tor Carolina. Vet in wing 


roke through, to afford: a; paſſage for the 
great. rivers, Which roll _— inte _ 
wer: country. . 
Tus: Caſia 8 grew on . 
1099s Pr the ng and eie 
nt on 


The common Duarte, F the? 5 Ae en p- 16. 
And Quartg um coloratums. Linn. Syſt. nat. 3 p. 5 
Bee, Joligum opacum-coloratum. . <4 ot 

e impure Quartæ, Forſt. mg P- 16; - 7-8 
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on uneultivated fields, n + 
ſhrubs grew in them. Its leaves ate like 
thoſe of the Semſitivr plant, ot Mim/a, and 
have Hkewiſe the quality of contracting 
when touched, in N the nnd 
of the latter. e 73 

Tur Crows 10 mis e e. are Heels Ak. 
ferent from our common crows: in Sw m. 
Their ſize is the fame with that of our 
crows,” and they are as black'as' jet in every 
part of their body. I faw' them flying 16 
day in great numbers together. Their 
voice is — quite like that of our crows, 
but has rather more of the cry ef the role 
or Einnauss Corvus fragikegns. 

Mx. Bartram related, that on his Je. 
neys to the northern Engliſd colonies, he had 


diſeovered great holes in the mountains o 
the banks of rivers, which according to h 


deſcription, | muſt exactly have heen fuck 
giants pot, u as are to he met with in Swedes! 
and which] have deſoribecł in a particular 
differtation read in the Royal Swediſh Aa. 
demy of Sciences. Mr. Bartram bas likes 
wiſe addreſſed ſome letters to the 3 
_— at n 5 0 _ ERIE 


Las 


ee . 90 roontheles 
in rivers, with a ſtoney or rocky bed, Which the whirli 
of the water has made, are called giants pots; theſe Holes 
likewiſe mentioned in Mr. ci new GOT DATION 6 on 7, 
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Hon is a 1. theſe 1 were 


made by the ſavages, that they might in 


time of war hide their corn and other valu- 
able effects in them. But he wrote againſt 
this opinion, and accounted for the origin 
of theſe cavities in the following manner. 
When the ice ſettles, many pebbles ſtick 
in it. In ſpring when the ſnow melts, the 
water in the rivers ſwells ſo high that it 
reaches above the place where theſe holes 
are now found in the mountains. The ice 

therefore will of courſe float as high. And 
then it often happens, that the pebbles 


which were contained in it, ever ſince 
autumn when it firſt ſettled on the banks of 


the river, fall out of the ice upon the rocky 
bank, and are from thence carried into a cleft 
or crack by the water. Theſe pebbles are 
then continually turned about by the water, 
which comes in upon them, and by this 
means they gradually form the hole. The 


water at the ſame time poliſhes the ſtone 
by its circular motion round it, and helps 
to make the hole or cavity round. 1 is 


certain that by this turning and toſſing, 


the ſtone is at laſt unfit for this purpoſe; 


but the river throws commonly every ſpring 
other ſtones inſtead of it into the cavity, 


and they are turned round in the ſame man- 


ner. By this whirling both the mountain 
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and the ſtone e either a ge at 

ſand, which is waſhed away by the water" 

when in ſpring, or at other times it is 

high enough to throw its waves into the 

cavity. This was the opinion of Mr. 

Bartram about the origin of theſe cavities. 

The Royal Society of Sciences at London, 

has given a favourable reception to, and ap- 

proved of them.“ The remarks which 1 

made in the ſummer of the year 1743. 

during my ſtay at Land s-Ort, in my coun— 

try, will prove that I was at that time of 

the ſame opinion, in regard to theſe holes. 

I have fince further explained this opinion 

in a letter to the Royal Academy of Scien- 

ces; and this letter is ſtill preſerved in the 

Academy's Memoirs, which have not yet 

been publiſhed. But there is great reaſon 

to doubt, whether all cavities of this _ 

in mountains, have the ſame origin E 
HERE are different ſpecies of ey 5 

trees, which grow wild in the foreſts of 

north and ſouth America. In theſe parts 

the red mulberry trees are more plentiful 

than any other. However Mr. Bartram 

ag me thas: be bad nn _ wml 
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whito: 8 trees growing wild; but 
that they were more ſcarce. I aſked him 
and ſeveral other people of this country's 
whiy they did not ſet up ſilk manufactures, 
having ſuch a quantity of mulberries, which 
ſucceed ſo: eaſily? For it has been obſerv- 
ech that when the berries fall upon the 
ground where it is not compact but looſe, 
they fobn put out ſeveral fine delicate ſhoots. 
But they replied that it would not be worth 
while to erect any filk manufactures here, 
becauſe: labour is ſo dear. For a man gets 
from eighteen pence to three ſhillings and 
upwards, for one day's work, and the women 
are paid in proportion. They were there- 
fore of opinion that the cultivation of all 
ſorts of corn, of hemp, and of flax, would 
be of greater advantage, and that at the 
ſame time it did not require near ſo much 
care as the feeding of filk worms. By the 
trials of a governor in Connecticut, which 
is a more northern province than New York, 
it is evident however, that filk worms ſac-' 
ceed: very well here, and that this kind of 
mulberry trees is very good for them. The 
governor brought up a great quantity of ſilk 
worms in his court yard; and they ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, and ſpun ſo much filk, as to 
afford him a ſufficient quantity for cloath- 
ing ** . „„ 


Sr 


= hang down on the ſides. This has che fame 


— Philadelphia. | _ 


—— ſorts f Vines likewiſe grow 
wal hereabouts. Whenever I made x'lit> 
eren. out of town, I ſaw them in 
numerous places climbing up trees and 
hedges. They claſp around them, and co- 
yer Mem ſometimes entirely, and even 


rils of 
red of 


appearance at a diſtance, as the t 
hops climbing along trees. I en 


Mr. Bartram why they did not plant vine- 


yards, or preſs wine from the grapes of the 
= vine, But they anfwered, that the 
on ane lay a youre it, which lies 
ear e erection of a filk. manufacture, 
* the neceſſary hands were too ſcarce; 
and it therefore Was more rational to make 
agriculture their chief employment. Bat 
the true reaſon undoubtedly is, that the 
wine Which is preſſed out of moſt of the 
North American wild grapes is ſour and 
tharp, and has not near ſuch an agreeable 
taſte, as that which: is made 8 e ce 
grapes. | 
Tu Vi irginian Wake Albino or - Aruns Fire 
ginicum, grows in wet places. Mr. Bar. 
tram told me, that the ſavages: boiled the 
ſpadix and the 'berrzes of this flower, and 
devoured it as a great dainty. When the 
* are e s ee 
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taſte; which' 8 loſe in n meaſure up- 
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on boiling. 
Tux Sarothra ede grows EXIF 
dantly in the fields and under the buſhes, 


in a dry ſandy ground near Philadelphia. 
It looks extremely like our whortleberry 


buſhes when they firſt begin to green, and 
when the points of the ſeaves are yet red. 


Mr. Bartram has ſent this plant to Dr. 
Dillenius, but that gentleman did not know 


where he ſhould range it. It is reckoned 


a very good traumatic, and this quality Mr. 
Bartram himſelf experienced; for being 
thrown and kicked by a vicious horſe, in ſuch 


a manner as to have both his thighs greatly 


hurt, he boiled the Sarothra and applied 
it to his wounds. It not only immediately 


appeaſed his pain, which before had been 


very violent, but he likewiſe by its afſiſt- 


ance recovered in a ſhort time. 


Having read in Mr. Miller's B 


Dictionary, that Mr. Peter Collinſon had a 
ticular Larch tree from America in his 


garden, I aſked Mr. Bartram whether he 


was acquainted with it, he anſwered, that 


he had ſent it himſelf: to Mr. Collinſon, 
that it only * in the eaſtern parts of 


New FJerſey, and that he had met with it 
in no other Engliſb plantation. It differs 
from * — ſpecies of Larch trees, its 

cones 
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cones being much leſs. I afterwards faw 
this tree in great plenty in Canada. 
Mx. Bartram was of opinion, that the 
apple tree was brought into America by the 
Europeans, and that it never was there be- 
fore their arrival. But he looked upon 
peaches as an original American fruit, and 
as growing wild in the greateſt part of 
| America. Others again were of opinion, 
that they were firſt brought over by the 
Europeans. But all the French in Canada 
agreed, that on the banks of the river 
Miſippi and in the country thereabouts 
peaches were found growing wild in great 
quantity. : . alt nr ene, oo” 
September the 25th. Tr tree whichthe 
Ergliſb here call Per/imon, is the Diaſpyros 
Virginiana of Linnæus. It grows for 
the greateſt part in wet places, round 
the water pits. I have already mentioned 
that the fruits of this tree are extremely 
bitter and ſharp before they are quite ripe; 
and that being eaten in that ſtate they quite 
| | 1 contract 
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* Thomas Herriat, ſervant to Sir Malter Raleigh, who. was 
employed by him to examine into the productions of North _ 
America, makes no mention of the peach” among the other 
fruits he deſcribes, and M. du Pratæ, who has given a very 

| good account of Louiſiana and the Miſiſippi, ſays, that the na- 
tives got their peaches from the Eng/i/ colony of Carolina, 

etore the French ſettled there. TP. 
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cohtract ones mouth, and have a very diſa- 
greeable taſte. But as ſoon as they are ripe, 
which does not happen till they fe: been 
_ uite ſoftened by the froſt, they are a very 
- agreeable fruit: They are here eaten raw, 
and ſeldom any other way. But in a great 
book, which contains a deſcription of Vir- 
ginia, you meet with different ways of 
_ Preparing the Perfimon, under the article 
of that name. Mr. Bartram, related that 
they were commonly put upon the table 
amongſt the ſweet-meats, and that ſome 
people made a tolerably good wine of them. 
ZBome of theſe Perſimon fruits were dropped 
on the ground in his garden, and were al- 


* 
10 
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moſt quite ripe, having been expo 
great degree of the heat af the n We 
picked up a few and taſted them, and I 
muſt own ks thoſe who praiſed this fruit 
- as an agreeable one, have but done it juſtice. 
It really deſerves'a place among the moſt 
palatable fruit of this country, when the 
_ froſt has thoroughly conquered its acri- 
mony. 
Tu Verbaſeum Thapfus, or great white 
mts grows in great quantity 
8 on dry fields, and 
a ground mixed with ſand. The 
Swedes Ir call it the 8 1 85 of the ſavages, 
but owned, that they did not know w 


ed to a 


| Penfilhant, 


ther or no the Ina? really ute this - 
plant inſtead of tobacco. The 'Sweder 
are uſed to tie the leaves round their feet 
and arms, vrhen they have the ague. Some 
of them prepared 2 tea from the leaves, for 
the dyſentery. A Swede likewiſe told me, 
that à decoction of the roots was injected 
into the wounds of the oattle which are full 
of worms, whieh killed n worms, and 
made them fall out.“ 
ptember the 28 * Ds Gebe 
which are ſurrounded by wood, and were 
at preſent mown, have a fine lively verdure. 
On the contrary when they lie on hills, or 
in open fields, or in ſome elevated ſituation, 
eſpecially ſo that the ſun may be able tq ast 
upon them without any obſtacles, their 
graſs looks brown and dry. Several people 
from Virginia told me, that on account of 
the great heat and drought, the meadows 
and paſtures almoſt always had a brown c- 
lour, and locked as if they were burat. 
The inhabitants of thoſe parts do not there- 
fore en oy yer ; 7 N 0 9 
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feels at the debe our verdany odoriferous 
meadows, .' 1 2 nas 1 1 
Tur American Nighthhade, or the Php 
derandra, grows abundantly in the fields, 
and under the trees, on little hills. Its 
black berries are now ripe. We: obſerved 
to day ſome little birds with a blue plu- 
mage, and of the ſize of our Hortulons and 
Yellow Hammers Emberiaa Citrineila and 
Emberiza Hortulanus flying down from 
the trees, in order to ſettle upon the n 
Made and eat its berries. | 
2 eee e I went to Mr. Bertram 
country at. % | 
September 5 a9ch. Tux Grophalium 
 margaritaceums grows in aſtoniſhing quanti- 
| deen upon all uncultivated fields, ds, hills, 
and the like. Its height is different accord - 
| ing to i its different ſoil and ſituation. Some- 
times it is very ramoſe, and ſometimes very 
little. It has a ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell. 
The Engliſb call it Life everlaſting ; for its 
flowers, de conſiſt chiefly of dry, ſhi- 
ning, ſilvery leaves (Folia calycina) do not 
change when dried. This plant is now 
every where in full bloſſom. But ſome 
have already loſt che flowers, and are be- 
ginding io drop che feeds. The Engliſs 
ladise were uſed io gather great quantities 


this LI Ln. and to e them 
Wit th 


Alan Al 


with the talks.” For they put a into 
pots with or without water, amongſt other 
fine flowers which they had gathered both 
in the-gatdens and in the fields, and placed 
them as an ornament in the rooms. The 
Eng liſh ladies in general are much inclined 
to have fine flowers all the ſummer longs 
in or upon the chimneys, ſometimes upon 4 
table, or before the windows, either on ac- 
count of their fine appearance, or for the ſake 
of their ſweet ſcent. The Gnaphaliumabove- 
mentioned, was one of thoſe, which they 
kept in their rooms during the winter, be- 
cauſe its flowers never altered from what 
they were when they ſtood in the ground. 
Mr. Bartram told me another uſe of 'this 
plant. A decoction of the flowers and 
ſtalks is uſed to bathe any pained or bruiſed 
part, or it is rubbed with the plane itſelf | 
tied up in a bag. i 45 
INS TEA D of flax Were people aide fs 
of a kind of Dog s bane, or Liunauss Apo: 
cynum cannabinum. The people prepared 
ttzhe ſtalks of this plant, in the fame manner 
as we prepare thoſe of hemp or flax. It 
was ſpun and ſeyeral- kinds of ſtuffs were 
woven from it. The ſavages” are ſaid to 
have had the art of making bags, fiſhing- 
nets, and the like, for many centuries to- 
rw before the arrival. of the Europeans: 
12 [AAN 


= \ September 136. 
».L agke tram, . he has 
abſeryed | in his travels, that the water was 
len, and that the ſea had formerly cover- 
ed. any p places which were now land. He 
told me, that from what he had experienc- 
ed, he was convinced that the greateſt part 
of this country, even for ſeveral miles to- 
gether, had formerly been under water. 
The reaſons which led him to give credit 
to this opinion, were the following. 5 
1. On digging in the blue mountains, 
ah are above three hundred  Exg/t/h 
miles diſtant from the ſea, you find looſe 
oyſter and other forts, of ſhells, and they 
are alſo likewiſe to be met with. i in tha 
we formed by theſe mountains. 
2. A vasT quantity of petrified ſhells 
re found in limeſtone, flint, and ſanditone, 
on the ſame mountains. Mr. Bartram aſ- 
ſured me at the ſame time, that it was in- 
credible. what 1 of them there 
were in the different kinds of ſtones of 
which the mountains conſiſt. 

3. Tux ſame ſhells are likewiſe dug i in 
great quantity, quite entire and not moul- 
dered, in the provinces of Virginia and 
2 as allo. is; Philageipbis: and 5 in 

"4 45 digging wells (not only i in Phila 
a. at. — 10 * places) ba 

People 


the boundaries of New Turk and Prnſyhoa- 


and the cauſe of their great fertility.” 


mountains, PROT ſhews that the w 


cople: Ki. met mw trees, © fodts; and 
2 oak, for the greateſt pt. not) yet - 

rotten Rp the de bo eb feet. 13 
17 Tür beſt foil and 155 richeſt dd 
is be met with in the vallie& heteabouts: 
Theſe vallies are commobly cfoffed by 2 ft 
vulet or brook. And on their deelrsity, à 
mountain common riſes, which in thoſt 
laces where the .brook paſſes doſe to ir, 
ooks as if it were cut 175 purpoſe. Mr. 
Bartram believed, that all thefe vallies för- 
merly were lakes; that the water had by 
degrees hollowed out the mountain, and 


opened 4 paſſage for itſelf through it; and 


at the great quantity of flime; whick' iz 
eöntilben in the watet, and which had fab 
ſided to the bottom of the lake, was the 
rich. foil which is at preſent in the vallies, 


'B 
ſuch vallies and cloven mountains are = 
1 nent in the country, and of this "kind - 

peculiar gap between two W 
8 which a river takes its courſe o 


nia. The people in a 8 F + that chi 
opening was made Wy - 
Tk to go. out of ehfþ 
2 
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| nany are broken in a Feen 
bt higheſt are plain. 
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* 1 a part of chem. gig! F. or 
ar manner, "but 


1477 Wurm the ſavages; are. FE that Hells 
are found on theſe high, mountains, and 
— — from thence there is reaſon- to believe 
that the ſea muſt formerly have extended. to | 
them, and eyen in part flown. over them; 
ey. anſwer that this is not new to them, 
thy baving a tradition from their anceſtors 
ng them, that the ſea. Jormesly.. ſur- 
rounded theſe mountains, "7 
8. Tux water in rivers ak Sree! like- 


. *. decreaſes. Mills, which ſixty years 


o were. built on rivers, and at that time 
{5 ad a ſufficient ſupply of water almoſt, all „ 
He year long, have at preſent ſo little, that 

they cannot 4 uſed, but after a heavy 11 | 

= 
decreaſe of water in part ariſes from e 
great quantity of land which. is now culti- 


_ vated, and from the extirpation of great 


foreſts for that purpoſe, Br 
9. Tux ſca-ſhore increales. likewile 5s f 
time. This ariſes. from the quantity 57 
{and continually thrown on ſhore from the 
bottom of the ſea, by the waves. | 


Mx. Bartram thought that ſome hay 
n ould — paid to another thing 


0 ele en MM ſhells ch 


which nen i the note 
thern mountains, are of ſuch kinds as at 
preſent are not to be got in the ſea, in the 
ſame. latitude, and they are not fiſhed on 
the ſhore, till you come to South Carolina. | 
r. Bartram from hence took an occaſion 
to defend Dr: Thomas Burnet's: opinion, that 
the earth before the deluge was in a differ. 
ent poſition towards the "ch He likewiſe 
aſked whether the great bones which _afe 
ſometimes found in the ground in. Sher, - 
and which are ſuppoſed to be elephant's 
bones and tuſks, did not confirm this'opi: 
nion. For at nt thoſe animals cannot 
| live in ſuch cold countries; but if accordin 
to Dr. Burnet, the ſun once formed differen 
zones about our earth, thoſe it now 
makes, the elephant may eaſily be ſuppoſecl 
to. erode” lived in Nr 2 However 2 
. ſeeg 
F e not os os, | 
in Ruſſia, but alſo in the canton of Baſel in Swiſerland, in 
the dominions of the Marquis of Bareith: in Franconia; i and 
more inſtances | are found in the Protogea- of the cele- 
brated Leibnitæ. Lately near the river. is have been.dif. 
covered, a great number of ſkeletons-of Elephants with their 
tuſks, and very remarkable grinders ſtill ſticking in their 


ja/ bones were ſent to the Britiſi Muſeum; the deer 
eee Biſhop of Carli e lodged ſome teeth fti 


awbones in the fthe Royal Society, w 
— ught from Peru. The rivers. CHatunga = 8 
ghirkain Siberia. are remarkable for on their hanlas 


rue. CE tuſks: of El * | 
| ___ wen 


: l we have/hitherto m 


_phants, from thoſe in the living ones, an 


Hjoned,; may have been the effect of differ- 
ent cauſes. To thoſe belong the univerſal 
1 the inereaſe of in, which bod mete- 
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5 ave no ſuch crowns at 1215 s of their grind 
true, males A en Pecs os 2 . 
to 


Blephants, and the rican ones; and remarks the 

e inferior to the 5 — in fine and Vigo ur; but wheth 
teeth in theſe animals are fo 8 fferent from tho 

of the other variety, has never been attended to. This eir- 

ce of the difference in the foſſil grinders of Ele- 

the place where 


theſe ſkeletons were found in, viz. Siberia, Germany and 


alinerica, where at preſent no Elephants are to be met with, 


d-wide Keid 4 — in regard to the way, by 


"which theſe animals were carried to thoſe ſpots. The flood 


« has carried/ them: thither: nor is it 
ry-.or: revelation, to believe, theſe 
remainders of animala, which: lived on 
this globe, __—_— to the Moſaic creation, 
be condlere y as 2 new;modification. of the 
. — this globe, adapted td its pttiſent Rats, 


 4auder which it will rematarillcivcetifiances will make a new 


— weceſlary, and then our lobe will a thew-creation 
let o nimals more ſuitable to char fie, Ever 
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— — Which 5 x. the 
— and in great floods] leave” theiri firſt 
beds; and forrfi new ones. 
Ar ſome diſtance from Mr. Barrrm 
country houſe, a little brook flowed through 
the wood, and likewiſe ran over a rock. 
The attentive Mr. Baritam hire Thewed 
me ſeveral little cavities in the rok, and 
we 1 lau- 2 ey muſt” Note been 
that is, by forpoling” a oebblet to bare re- 
mained in a cleft of ther toek, and to have 
been turned tound by the violence of the 
cater, till it had formed ſuch a Cvity in 
the mountain. For on putting our” hands 
into one bf theſe cavities, we found that it 
contained numerous ſmall * pebbles,” whole 
ſurface was quite Thooth"and rewnds And 
theſs'ſtones we found in each of the holes. 

_— Wer ſhewed me a hem mp of 
Wy 27 229016 eee 
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manruſed to pb dphy and reaſohing will 

gives a grand idea of the. aries. que 2 e 

nagement of the univerſe: and nioredver, Tt 1 81 Gamal 
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35 . troubled ; z; thou takeft a other 1 22 | 


| 8 to therr uus. Thou 2 2 "thy Hiri, 
created ;, and thou renee: the face 'of the: narth. * 

Hunter's remarks on the above-mentioned teeth, in 85 
leſaphical Tranſ; Vol. viii. F. ** 
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SOTO 15 had ann i herbal 
on his travels. Among theſe were the fol- 
lowing, which likewiſe: grow in the nor- 
thern rom of Europe, of which he had ei- 
| e whole eee or Fw ge 


ly F 54 4 F $4.3 "by 4 by 
” 5. Petals! Pb "The: mem „ birch era. 
ich he had found on the cata- hill. 


85 2. Betula nana. This ſpecies of 7 
grows in ſeveral low places nee ns 


 _ 3 palyfre, in the meado 
etween the hills in New Jerſey. 2 

4. Gentiana lutea, the great Sb, 
from the fields near the mountains. It was 
very like our variety, but had not tlo weed | 
goers, under. each leaf... : 
8. Linnea borealis, — hs, mountains 
in Canada... It creeps along the ground. 

6. Myrica Gale, from the neighbourhood 

of the river Suſquebanna, where it grows in 
a wet ſoil, 
_ Potentilla fruticoſa, From the ſwam py 
fie ds and low meadows, between 4d Mer 
Delaware, and the river New York. - 

8. Trientalts Europæa, from the cate- Bills 

9. Trighchin maritimum,. from the ſalt 
= towards the yy of the five na- 

tions. 5 5 ke omg : 
2 Mx . 
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M. Bartram: chin wed me ah f m 
Faſt Ferſey, in Which 500 728 the following 
account of the diſcoyery of an Indian gray 
In the April of the year 1744 as ſome 
people were , digging a cellar, they came 
upon A great ſtone, like a, tombſtone, whach 
vas at laſt got our with great difficulty, and 
about four feet deeper under it, they met 
with a large quantity of human bones and 
a cake of maize. The latter was yet quite 
untouched, and ſeveral of the people pre- 
ſent taſted it out of curioſity. From theſe 
circumſtances it Was concluded that this 
was a grave of a perſon. of note among. the 
ſavages. For it is their cuſtom to bury | 
along with the deceaſed, meat and other 
things which he liked beſt. The ſtone 
was eight feet long, four feet broad, and 
even ſome inches more where it was broad- 
eſt, and fifteen inches thick at one end, but 
only twelve inches at the other end. It 
_ conſiſted of the ſame coarſe. kind of ſtone, 
that is to be got in this country. There 
were no letters nor other characters viſible 
on . 

Taz corn which the 1 chiefly A 
tivate is the Maize, or Zea Mays, Tis 
They have little corn fields for that pur- 
poſe. But beſides this, they likewiſe plant 


3 great quantity of Szugſbet, A ſpecies of 
PRs 
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pumpions of m lotis, which iy have a | 
wa rh: 1 Ne even in the temoteſt INES. | 
The Europran ſettled in America, got the 
ſeeds of this plant, and at preſent weir by 
dens ate Fly of if, the froithas an agreeabl 
when it is well prepared. * hey are 
commotily boiled, "he craſhed (as We: are 
uſed to do with turneps when we make a 
pulſe of them) and ſome pepper or other ſpice 
thrown upon them, and the dith is 101 05 | 
The Indlans likewiſe ſow ſeveral kinds of 
bens, which for the greateſt part they 
Have got from the Europeans. But pet. 
which they likewiſe ſow, they have always 
had athongft them, before any. foreigners 
carne into the country. The ſquaſhies of 
the Indiahs, which now are likewiſe culti- 
vated by the Exropeans, belong to thoſe 
kinds of gourds (cucurbita,) which ripen 
before any other. They are a very deli- 
cious fruit, but will not keep. 3 have 
however ſeen them kept till pretty late i in 
winter. 3 
September the ;oth; WII EAT and tye 
are ſown. in autumn about this time, "ny ? 
commonly reaped towards the end of 7 
or in the epioolng of Ju. Thiele k 
of corn, Deter, are ſometimes read y 2 7 5 be 
reaped in the middle of une, and there 
are Fen 2 that they have been 
mown 
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mown in the beginning of that month. 
Barley and oats: are ſown in April, ud 
_ they commonly begin to grow ripe towards: 
the end of July. Buck-wheat is ſown in 
the widdle or at the end of 'Fuly, and is! 
about this time, or ſamewhat later, ready 
to he reaped. If it be ſown. before the 
| above - mentioned time, as in May, or in 
. it only en Yowers, and little or 10 
Mx: Bartram and. othee: iople: affored: 
me, that moſt of the cows; which the EE. 
gliſb have here, are the offspring of thoſd 
which they bought of the Sedan when they 
were maſters of the country. The Engiiſi 
themſelves are ſaid to have brought over 
but few. The Swedes either brought their 
cattle from home, or bought —4 ee 
Dutch, who were then ſettled here. 

NAR the town, I ſaw an yy or Hidera: 
Helix, planted againſt. the wall of a ſtone 

building, which! was ſo covered by the 
fine green leayes of this plant, as almoſt ta 
conceal the whole. It was doubtleſs brought 
over from Europe, for I have never perceiv- 
ed it any where elſe on my travels through 
North- America, '; But in its ſtead I have 
often ſean wild vines _— to run-up the 


4 e Mr. rin; the he . 
: 9 obſerved, 
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obſerved, (that trees and plants deere 
| jon as they were brought further to 
| the. North, as Cateſoy pretends ?' He an- 
ſwered, that the queſtion ſhould be more 
limited, and then his opinion would prove 
the true one. There are ſome trees which 
growy better in ſouthern countries, and be- 
come leſs as you advance to the north. 
Their ſeeds or berries are ſometimes brought 
into colder climates by birds and by other 
accidents. They gradually decreaſe in 
growth, till at laſt they will not grow at 
all. On the other hand, there are other 
trees and herbs which the wiſe Creator deſ- 
tined for the northern countries, and they 
3 there to an amazing ſize. But the 
rther they are tranſplanted to the ſouth, 
the leſs they grow ; till at laſt they dege- 
nerate ſo much as not to be able to grow 
at all. Other plants love a temperate cli- 
mate, and if they be carried either ſouth 
or north, they will not ſucceed well, but 
always decreaſe. Thus for example Pen- 
Huania contains ſome trees which grow 
exccedingly well, but always decreaſe in 
rtion as they are carried further off 
either to the north, or to the ſouth. | 
I arTERWARDS' on my travels, had 
frequent proofs of this truth. The Sau- 
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forty deg. of lat. and becomes 4 pretty tall 
and thick tree, was ſo little at Ofwego and 
Fort Nicholſon, between forty-three and 
forty- four deg. of lat. that it hardly reach- 
ed the height of two or four feet, and was 
ſeldom ſo thick as the little finger of a full 
grown perſon. This was likewiſe the caſe. 
with the Tulip tree. For in Penhylvania it 
grows as high as our talleſt (oaks and firs; 
and its thickneſs is proportionable to its 
height. But about Ofwego it was not above 
twelve feet high, and no thicker than a 
man's arm. The Szgar Maple, or Acer 
ſaccbarinum, is one of the moſt common 
trees in the woods of Canada, and grows 
very tall. But in the ſouthern provinces, 
as New Fer, and :Penſylvania,'':it only 
grows on the northern ſide of the blue 
mountains, and on the ſteep hills which are 
on the banks of the river, and which are 
turned to the north. Vet there it does 
not attain to a third or fourth part of the 
height which it has in Canada. It is e 
leſs to mention more examples. N 
October the iſt. Tux gnats which are 
very troubleſome at night here, are called 
Muſgurtoen. They are exactly like the 
gnats in Fa, only. ſomewhat leſs, and the 
deſcription -which. is to be met with in 
Dr. Linn@us's Sema Nature, and Fauna 
Haut | e Suecica, 
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are called = bros! Culex Pipieno. fs. In day 
time or at night they come into the houſes, 
and when the people are gone to bed they 
begin their diſagreeable humming, approach 
always nearer to the bed, and at laſt ſuck 
up ſa much blood, that they can hardly fly 


of a delicate complex ion. When the weather 
has been cool for ſome days, the muſquetoes 


fore their houſes to expel] theſe diſa 


with Wen and they 


le 


away. Their bite cauſes: blifters in 


diſappear. But when it changes again, 


and eſpecially after a rain, they gather fre- 


quently in ſuch quantities about the houſes, 
that their numbers are- aſtoniſhing. . The 


chimneys of the Engliſi which have no 


valves for ſhutting them up, afford the gnats 
a free entrance into the houſes. In ſultry 
evenings, they accompany the catile in 
great ſwarms, from the woods to the houſes 


or to town, and when they are drove before 


the houſes, the gnats fly in wherever they 
can. In the greateſt heat of ſummer; they 
are ſo numerous in ſome places, that the 
air ſeems to be quite full of them, eſpeci- 
ally near ſwamps. and ſtagnant” + 9 
ſuch as the river Morris in 2 
The inhabitants therefore! make a fire = 
eea- 
ble gueſt by the ſmoak. The old Swedes 


ow" faid- that * had formerly been 


much 


they yr vale en, . — 
3 near the ſalt water, and that tlicſe 
which troubled us this autumn in Phil. 
delpbia were of a more venomous kind, 
than they commonly uſed to be. This laſt 
quality appeared —4 the bliſters, which | 
were formed on the ſpots, whert the gnats 
had inſerted their ſting. In Suieuen I never 
felt any other inconvenience from their 
ſting, than a little itching, 8 
ſucked. But when they kde; m 
night, my face was fo di <6 
red ſpots and bliſters;. that T'wa almoſt'a+ 
thamed to ſhew mylelf. 955 : 
I nave already Ranking 
- about the englqiarts uſual lte no 


rizontally, and of backs 8 — is 
the environs of Philadeiphia chiefly conſiſt, 
are of the red cedar woo is Here 


reckoned more durable than any other. But 
where this could not be got, either white 
or black oak ſupplied its place: The peo- 
ple were likewiſe very glad if they could 
get cedar wood for the poſts, or els: the 
took white. oak, or cheſnut, as I was to 

by Mr. Bartram. But it ſeems that that 

Eind of wood in — does not keep well 
" * via confiderable'4 time. 4 


K October 17% * q Oy 5 
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Sith) were re 11 55 the: on; part 
rotten below- i 
Tur Saſafrat tree, or Ee Safſaſra, 
Linn. grows in abundance in the country, 
and ſtands ſcattered upand down the w 


grounds, which are. left uncaltivated;: it is 


e 


made of cheſnut 3 | 
t into 4 eee only the year before, 


and near buſhes and encloſures. On old 


one of the firſt that comes up, and is as 


plentiful as young bitches are on thoſe 
5 Sauce fields, which are formed by burn- 


the trees which grew on them. 4 The 


allafras grows in a dry looſe ground, of a 


pale brick colour, which 1 for the 


greateſt part of fand, mixed with ſome 
clay. It ſeems to be but a poor ſoil. The 


mountains round Gotbenburgb, in Sweden, 
would afford many places rich enough for 


the Saſſafras to grow in, and I even fear 


they would be too rich. I here ſaw it 


both in the woods amidſt other trees, and 
mor fs n, by A ae tho by rout 
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4 In Mr. Obes 88 10 hre, Vol. 5 he o. in a 


note, an account is given of this kind of land, which the 


' Saveder call Savedicland, where it is obſerved; that the trees 
being burnt, their aſhes afford manure ſufficient for three 


Ne after which they are left uncultivated again, till after 
or more years, a new generation of trees 


the country for three years _ F. 


on them, the country People burn them; and e vate 


ſures. 


ſures. In both 5 dooka equally ech 1 
5 Fo nete ſeen it on wet or low places. 
The people here gather its flowers, and uſe 
them inſtead. of tea. But the wood itſe 
is of no uſe in œconomy; for When it is 
ſet on fire, it cauſes a continual crackling, 
without making any good fire. The tree 
ſpreads its roots very much, and new ſhoots 
come up from them in ſome places; but 
theſe. ſhoots are not good for tranſplanting, 
becauſe they have ſo few fibres beſides the 
root, wh iche connects them to the main ſtem, 
that they cannot well ſtrike into the ground. 
If therefore any one would plant Safſafras 
trees he muſt endeavour to get their berries, 
which however is difficult, ſince the birds 
eat them before they are half ripe. The 
_ cows. are very greedy after the tender. new 
{hevts, and look for them every where. 
Tk bark of this tree is uſed by the 
women here. in dying worſted a fine laſt- 
ing orange colour, which does not fade in 
the ſun. They uſe urine inſtead of alum 
in dying, and boil the dye in a braſs boiler, 
becauſe in an iron veſſel it does not yield 


ſio fine a colour. A woman in Virginia has 


ſucceſsfully employed the berries of the 
Saſſafras againſt a great pain in one of ber 
feet, which for three years together the 
had to ſuch a degree, that iam * 


8 e 0 | K2 | OT 


hw Aon; aa he was vide ty. | 
Þbroil the ' berries of ſaſſafras, and to rub the 
painful of her foot with the oil, 
Which by this means would be got from 
the berries. She did fo, but at the ſame 
time it made her vomit; yet this was not 
ſufficient to keep her from following the 
preſeription three times more, though as 
often as ſhe made uſe thereof, it always had 
the ſame effect. However ſhe was entirely 
freed hong that pain, and e re- 
covered. 

A BLACK Woodpecker with a red head, or 
the Picus pileatus, Linn. is frequent in the 
Penſylvanian "foreſts, and ſtays the winter, 
As I know from my on experience. It is 
reckoned among thoſe birds which deſtroy 
the maize; becauſe it ſettles on the ripe 
ears, and deſtroys them with its bill. The 
Sweden call it Tallʒiroba, but all other n 

ers, thoſe with gold yellow wings ex- 
cepted, are called Hackſpichar in the Swediſh * 

language. I intend to deſcribe them alto- 
geth ure exactly in a particular work. 
only obſerve here, that almoſt all the dif- 

| ferent ſpecies of woodpeckers are very nox- 
Ez Tous to the maize, when it begins to ripen: 
| for 'by picking holes in 'the membrane 
Tound | wah ear, 3 rain gets into es and 
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ich the country appears almoſt a conti- 


nual. chain of mountains and vallies. The 
mountains have an eaſy. ſlope, on all ſides, 


and the vallies are commonly. croſſed by 


17 5 the river ls in a mp hone 


brooks, with cryſtal ſtreams, | The greater 


_ of the country is covered with ſevera 
inds of deciduous _— for I 1 + ſaw. 2 


5 5 27 in lone oo to have, gone, une 
der the branches with a carriage for a quarts 


ter of à mile, the trees ſtanding, at great 5 


diſtances from each other, and the ground 
being very level. In ſome places little 
glades opened, which were either meadows, 

e or cornr fields; of which latter 
ſome were cultivated and others not. An 3 
few places, ſeveral houſes. were bullt cloſe 
to each other. But for the greateſt part 
they were ſingle. In t of the fields the 
. was. ready ſown, in the Engliſh 
K 3 manner 


en 


% obe. — ©” Wo 


manner Athbür trenches, but with f 
pretty cloſe together. 1 ſometimes ſaw the 
1 people very buſy in ſowing their 
LE Near every farm-houfe'was a little 
14 with maize. The inhabitants Lee 
bouts' were commonly either En EN 4 be - 
Swedes. t . „ 4 nee, Fot! . 
ALL the day long Iſaw a continual vari- 
ety of trees; Walnut trees of different ſorts, 
which were all full of nuts; cheſnut trees 
uite covered with fine cheats: mulber- 
ries, ſaſſafras, Maeder, tulip't Fees, 377 . 
many —A TESS 1 SOR 8 1 0 
SEVERAL ſpecies of Wel rer 2 4 
hereabouts. They run up to the ſummits 
of the trees, their cluſters of grapes and 
their leaves covering the ſtems. I even aw 
ſome young oaks five or fix fathoms high, 
Whoſe tops were crowned with vines.” The 
round is that which is ſo common herea- 
| bouts, which I have already deſcribed, viz. 
a clay mixed with a great quantity of Tan, 
and covered with a rich foil or vegetable 
earth. The vines are principally ſeen on 
trees which ſtand ſingle in corn- fields, and 
at the end of woods, where the meadows, 
paſtures, and fields begin, and likewiſe 
along the encloſures, where they cling with 
their tendrils round the trees which ſtand 


1 there, me — parts of the plant are 


full 
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full of grapes, which hang below: the leaves, 
and were now almoſt ripe, and had a plea 
fant ſouriſh taſte. The country people ga- 
ther them in 2 quantities, and ſell them 
in the town. They are eaten without fur- 
ther preparation, and commonly people are 
preſented \ with Fu when Lad come to Pay 
4 viſit... F : te e 
Tux ſoil does not tſeem to be deep herea- 
bouts for the upper black ſtratum is hardy 
ly two inches. This I had an occaſion to 
ſee both in ſuch places where the ground is 
dug up, and in ſuch where the water, du- 
ring heavy ſhowers of rain, has made cuts, 
which are pretty numerous here. The up- 8 
per ſoil has a dark colour, and the next a 
pale colour like bricks. I have obſerved 
every where in America, that the depth of 
the upper ſoil does not by far agree with 
the computation of ſome. people, though 
we can almoſt be ſure, that i in ſome places 
it never was ſtirred fince the deluge. I 
ſhall be more nA in 5 e af- 
| terwards. Ty 
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, * Tas had Dr Wallevins, in bis ions” 8 8.10 
the note to the article, Humus communis atra, mentions 85 
ſome people were of opinion, that the mould of our globe in- 
creaſed gradually from the . yearly putrefaction of plants and 
their parts, eſpecially in ſuch places as had been uncultiva- 5 
en 4 and that thus in a LEO ER 
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Tux Datura Stramonium, or Thorn A 
ple, grows in great quantities near all the 
Villages. Its height is different according 


| OE - o - = . , o 
to the ſoil it is in. For in a rich ſoil it 
. 


| grows 
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half an inch of mould was produced. But he obſeryes in the 
fame time, that this obſervation was not at all exact; for as 
the common mould ſeldom exceeds a foot, it muſt from 
thence follow, that fince the deluge no more than 2400 years 
were elapſed, though the ſcripture ere reckons 2 
wards of 4000 years fince that event : beſides this, he re- 
marks, that mould always becomes more dry and.compreſſed, 
where it is out of the reach of rain and ſnow; and where it 
1 expoſed to rain, it is carried off to lower places, and 
therefore increaſes and decreaſes according to the qualities of 
its local ſituation. Moreover, vegetables it is known proſper 

the beft where mould is found. As the ſurface of our globe 


K. 


„„ „ 


| wy covered with vegetables fince the deluge, they muſt 


had a mould to grow in ever ſince that time; conſe- 
urface of our globe, ever fince the 
igin. I ſhopld be led by ſome other conſiderations, to 
58 of the infallibility of this rule for the increaſe 
pauld. In Ry/fa, on this fide the river Yoga, are high an 
extenſive plains, which have been uncultivated ever ſince the 


vently it js highly Poo obable, that there muſt have been a 
mould covering the 


|  fleluge, for we know from hiſtory, that the Scy/bians, Sarma- 


ans, Huns, Chazars, and Mogols, were ſucceſſively the 
aſters of theſe vaſt countries, and were altogether nomadic 
ns, who lived without agriculture; the country has 
without wood fince time immemorial, nor could ther 
ſpring wo any wood whatſoeyer, ſince its rambling poſ- 
ſeſidrs every ſpring ſet fire to the old dry graſs, in order to 
malte room for the new graſs, which in the latter end of May, 
Found come up very near to my. waiſt. And theſe vaſt, Je 
Jart plains, I ſaw every where covered with at leaſt two feet 
mould; nay, in ſome places it amounted to four feet; this 
would give according to the former rule of half an inch per 
entury, 4860 years, in the firſt inſtance, and in the ſecond, 
00 years, and therefore ſhews that this rule for calculating 
E increaſe of mould, is very precarious. The chemica 
| | analyſis 
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grows eight or ten feet high, but in a hard 
and poor ground, it will ſeldom come 
to ſix inches. This Datura, together wi 
the Poytolacca. or American Nighthhadez 
en in thoſe eg g n a gardens, 
N 1 les, 


o 2 of ; 


of 3 — 5 18 conk. af water, ear 
analyſis of oil, and an inflam 3 le princip ple, i na, en 
— the Int ſubſtance, and called by a late German chemiſt the 
:. theſe ſubſtances. muſt enter yearly the new Planes 
— make their ſubſtance, and are as it were regenera 
theſe new plants, after being ſet at liberty from the gt 
of the laſt year's plants by oy rc or by fire. . Monld 
| chemically 7 757 has analogous parts. Lt 
and cant are 17 age in the common air, an 
7 eaſily þ „ ane and ror 
throu As ants. comes likewiſe 
rain 0 ſnow, 4 55 of e alkaline ind ll 
particles, or a kind of /o2p, are the only things wantin 
L hich when added with the former to any re earth, 
mars, a 7% (ook, manly and theſe are produced by 1 
vegeta bie and anima a ai we the 
| res promoters of vegetation. - 3 
| Bur the great queſtion is, from whence N 
ſubſtances they for yegetation ori fea rep came] 
believe they are uced-. m_ ntnfied - v 
begging the queſf and ws TY ata! ons 
in the argument. There is 3 no evaſion ; 1 
were —— produced by the great Creator en. un 
verſe, and endowed with ſuch qualities, as make them 
4 able of 1 in various mixtures new 1 10 and 
when they are introduced by moiſture, into che fir 
of a plant, or a ſeed, they expand theſe ſtamina, and contents 
a new being, capable of affording food. to the animal creati- 
on. It is evident, Mr. Kam Binted at the ere ION | 
opinion of the increaſe of mould, and this gi tot me an o 
tunity of > made, ry nge boy po 
great queſtion. on Whic iy Rae e my C ; 
ee 8. Fr may . 
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houſes, and roads, which-in n are co. 


vered with nettles and gooſe- foot, which 


European plants are very ſcarce in America. 


But the Datura and Phyrolacce are the worſt 


weeds here, nobody knowing any particu- 


: lar uſe of them. 


TURNEP-FIELDS are ſometimes to be 


ſeen. In the middle of the highroad I per- 


ceived a dead black ſnake, which was four 


feet fix inches long, and an inch and a half 


in thickneſs. It Nai to the, e | 
kind. i 

Larz at At a great Halo appeared 
round the moon. The people ſaid that it 


| (Fog either a ſtorm, or rain, or 


h together. The ſmaller the ring is, or 
the nearer it comes to the moon, the ſoon- 
er this weather ſets in. But this time 
neither of theſe changes happened, and 

the halo had foretold a coldneſs in the air. 

TI 8aw to-day the Chermes of the alder 
(Ghermes Ani in great abundance on the 

anches of that tree, which for that reaſon 
looks quite white, and at a diſtance ap- 5 


proce as it were covered with mould. 


October the 4th. I continued my jour- 
ney early in the morning, and the country 
fill had the ſame appearance as I went on. 


It was a continual chain of 2 high 


ä with an eaſy aſcent on all ſides, and of 
vallies 


of à brick cole 
clay, and a few trite 14 ode ſometi 
through woods of ſeveral ſorts of trees! anch - 
ſometimes amidſt little fields, which had been 
cleared of the wood, and which at preſer 
corn- fields, meadows)" and paſtures. - 
farm houſes ſtood ſingle, Ametimes Henk 
the roads, and ſometimes at a little diflance | 
from them, ſo that the ſpace between the 
road and the houſes was taken up with lit- 
tle fields and "meadows: Seme of the 
houſes were built of ſtone; two ſtories 
high, and covered with ſhingles of the 
white cedar. But moſt of the houſes were 
wooden, and the: cfevices' ſtopped up with 
clay, inſtead of moſs," which we make uſe 
of for that purpoſe. No valves were to be 
met with in the chimneys, and the people 
even did not know what I meant by them. 
The ovens were commonly built up at ſome 
diſtance from the houſes, and were either 
under a roof, or without any covering 
againſt the weather. The fields bore part- 
ly buck-wheat, ” which was not yet cut, 
partly maize, and partly wheat, Which was 
but lately ſowyn; but ſometimes: they lay 
fallow . The vines climbed to the x of 
ſeveral trees, and hung down again on Soak 
ſides. Other trees again were ſurrounded 
by the ivy / Hedera quinguęfolia "oh 
| I 


at 


n- 


; always Joi 


the ivy-iwere at this time commonly red- 
diſh, but-thoſe of the vine were ſtill quite 
green. The trees which were ſurrounded 
with them, looked at a diſtance like thoſe 
which are covered with hops in our coun- 
try, (and on ſeeing them from afar off, one 
might expect to find wild Hops climbing 
upon the trees.) Walnut and cheſnut trees 
were common near encloſures, in woods, 
and on hills, and at preſent were loaded 
with their fruit. The perſimon was like 
wiſe plentiful near the roads, and in the 
woods. It had a great quantity of fruit, 
but they were not yet fit for eating, ſince 
the froſt had not ſoftened them. At ſome 
diſtance from Wilmingtan, I paſſed a bridge 
over a little river, which falls north into 
the Delaware. The rider pays here two- 
pence toll for himſelf and his horſe. 
. TowarDs'noon I arrived at Wilmington, 
WiII MIS rox is a little town; about 
thirty Engliſb miles ſouth-weſt from Phila- 
delphia. It was founded in the year 1733. 
Part of it ſtands upon the grounds belong- 
ing to the Swediſo church, which annually 
receives certain rents, out of which they 


ry, and employ t 
reſt” for other uſes.” The houſes are built 
of ſtone, and look very pretty; yet they 
ate not built cloſe together, but large open 
laces are left between them. The quakers 
bare a meeting- houſe in this town. The 
Swediſh church, which I intend to mention 
in the ſequel, is half a mile out of town 
eaſtwards. The parſonage is under the 
fame roof with the church. A little river 
called Chr;/tma-kill paſſes by the town; and 
from thence falls into the Delaware. By 
following its banks one goes three miles 
before one reaches the Delaware. The rivet 
is ſaid to be ſufficiently deep, fo that the 
greateſt veſſel may come quite up tothe ton: 
for at its mouth or juncture with the Dela- 
ware, it ĩs ſhalloweſt, and yet its depth even 
there when the water is loweſt, is from two 
fathoms to two and a half. But as you go 
higher its depth enereaſes to three, three and a 
half, and even four fathoms. The largeſt ſhips 
therefore may ſafely, and with their full 
cargaes come to, and from the town with 
the tide. From Wilmington, you have à fine 
proſpect of a great part of the tiver Dela- 
ware, and the thips failing on it. O both 
des of the river China- Rull, almoſt from 
the place where the redoubt is built to its 
JunRure with the Delaware, are low mea - 
dows, which afford a great quantity of wy 
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more ks af Philadelphia and: rw 
caſtle, which are both towns of a more anci- 
ent date, were not ſo near on both ſides of it. 
Tux Reabubt upon the river Chriſtina- 
kill, was erected this ſummer, when it was 
C known that the French and Spaniſo priva- 
' _ teers intended to ſail up the river, and to at- 
tempt a landing. It ſtands, according to the 
accounts of the late Rev: Mr. 7. Tanberg, 
on the ſame ſpot, where the Swedes had 
built theirs. It is remarkable, that on 
working in the ground this ſummer, to 
make this redoubt, an old Swediſb filver coin 
of Queen Chriſtina, not quite ſo big as a 
ſhilling was found at the depth of a yard, 
among ſome other things. The Rev. Mr. 
Tranberg afterwards preſented me with it. 
On one fide were the arms of the houſe of 
maſa with the inſcription: CHRISTINA: 
D. G. DE. RE. SVE. that: is, Chriſlina, l 
the grace of God, elected Queen of Sweden ; and 
near this the year of our Lord 163 3. On 
the reverſe were theſe words: .MONETA 
NOVA REGNI SVEC. or, à neu coin of 
tbe kingdom of Sweden. At the ſame time a 
number of old iron tools, ſuch as axes, 
ſhovels, and the like, were diſcovered. 
The e. Shak: is now Sa ee 
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of bulwarks of planks, with-acamphcton- 
the outſide. "dove it is the powder maga- 
zine, in a vault built of bricks. At the 
erection of this little fortification. it was re- 
markable, that the quakers, whoſe tenets 
reject even defenſive war, were as buſy as 
the other people in building it. For the 
fear of being every moment ſuddenly at- 
tacked by privateers,  conquered- all other 
thoughts. Many of them ſcrupled to put 
their own hands to the work; but forward- 
ed it by ſupplies of money, and by getting 
ready every thing, which was neceſſary... 
Ockober the 5th. Ir was my deſign. to 
croſs the Delaware, and to get inte; New 
Ferſey, with a view to get acquainted . with 
the country; but as there was no ferry 
here to bring my horſe over, I ſet out on 
my return to Philadelphia. I partly went 
along the high road, and partly deviated on 
one or the other ſide of it, in order to take 
more exact obſervations of the Sogn and 
of its natural hiſtorx. 7 
THz maize, was ſown in 3 8 f 
In ſome its ſtalks were cut ſomewhat below 


the ear, dried and put up in narrow high . 
ſtacks, in order to keep them as a food for the 


cattle in winter. The lower part of the; ſtalk 

had likewiſe leaves, but as they commonly 
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feed the cattle with them, all their flavour 
being loſt. But the upper ones apps | 
whilft they are yet green. 
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Tux vallies between the kills commonly 


contain brooks : but they are not very broad, 


and require no bridges, ſo that carriages and 
horſe can eaſily paſs through them; for we 
water is ſeldom above fix inches deep. 
Tux leaves of moſt trees were yet quite | 
green, ſuch as thoſe of oaks, cheſnut trees, 
black walnut trees, hiccory, | tulip trees, 


and ſaſſafras. The two latter ſpecies are 


found in plenty on the ſides of the little 


woods, on hills, on the fallow fields, near 
| hedges; and on the road. The 
Uke wile had ſtill its leaves; however ſome 


perſimon 


trees of this kind had dropt them. The 
leaves of the American bramble were at pre- 
ſent almoſt entirely red, though ſome of 
theſe buſhes yet retained a lively green in 
the leaves. The Cornelian cherry likewiſe 


had already a mixture of brown and pale 


leaves. The 1 of the: red 3 were 


alſo red. 

I coxTIx ED my journey to biber, 
a borough upon the Delaware, where tra- 
vellers paſs the river in a ferry. They 


build here every year a number of ſmall 
22 Nen. a be e 
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nes higher in the country, they ene Jn 
bars to this place, and ſhip them; ot 
./CANoxs are boats made of one piece of 
wood, and are much in uſe with the farms 
ers, and other people upon the Delaware, 
and ſome little rivers. For that purpoſe a 
very thick trunk of a tree is hollowed out; 
the red juniper or red cedar tree, the white 
cedar, the e tree, the white oak, and 
the tulip tree are commonly made uſe of 
for this purpoſe. The canoes made of ret 


and white cedar are reckoned the beſt; be- 


cauſe they ſwim very light upon the water, 
and laſt twenty years together. But of 
theſe, the red cedar canoes are moſt prefe- 
rable. Thoſe made of cheſnut trees will 
likewiſe laſt for a good while. But thoſe 
of white oak are hardly ſerviceable above 
ſix years, and alſo ſwim deep, becauſe _ 
are ſo heavy. The Liguidambar tree, or 
Liguidambar fyrac Rua, Linn. is big enough 
but unfit” for making canoes,” becauſe. it 
imbibes the water, The canoes which 
are made of the tulip tree, ſcarce laſt 
ſo long as thoſe of * oak. The'fize 
. of; = canoes is different, according to 
the purpoſes they are deſtined for. I hey 
Can carry ſix perſons, who however, mu 
by no means be unruly, but: fit at the bot- 
tom * the canoe in the ** manner 
J. TY | poſſible, 
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they might well be expected on account of 
the ſmall ze of this kind of boats. Ho- 
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poſlible, left the. boat overiet.. T 


tivers, have no other boats to go to: Philla- 
in, which they commonly do twice 


1 week on the market days, though they 


be feveral miles diſtant from the town, 


7 and meet ſometimes with ſevere ſtorms ; 


yet misfortunes from the overſetting, &c: 


ever a great deal of attention and care is 
neceſflary in managing the canoes, when 


the wind is ſomewhat violent; for they are 
narrow, round below, have no keel, and 


therefore may eaſily be overſet. Accord - 
ingly when the wind is more briſla than 
ordinary, the people make for the land. 
Tus common garden ereſſes grow in fe- 
veral places on the roads about Chicbeſter, 
and undoubtedly come from the ſeeds, 
which were by chance carried out of the | 
men gardens about that town, —_ 
Tur American brambles are here in great 
plenty y. When a field is left uncultivated, 
they are the firſt plants that appear on it; 


fields as are annually ploughed, and have 


corn fown on them. For when theſe buſh- 


es are once rooted, they are not eafily-ex- 
SHOT W 5 | tirpated. 
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tirpated. guch 2 buſh runs out tendrils 
ſometimes four fathoms off its root, and 
then throws a new root, ſo that en pulling 
it up, you meet with roots on both ends. 
On ſome old grounds, which had long been 
uncultivated, there were ſo many buſhes of 
this kind, that it was very troubleſome and 
dangerous walking in them. A wine is 
made of the berries, as I have already men- 
tioned. The herries are likewiſe eaten 
when they are ripe, and taſte. well. oy 
other uſe is made of them 
- Q#ober the 6th. TR Chengdu ans 
Err is very plentiful on the road, 
and on the banks of the river, but chintly 
in dry places in a looſe ſandy ſoil. The 
Engliſb who are ſettled here, call it Worm 
feed and Jeruſalem Oak. It has a diſagree 
able ſcent. In Penſyloania and New Fer- 
fey its ſeeds are given to children, againſt 
the worms, and for that purpoſe they are 
excellent. The plant jtſelf is [eager ee 
in both provinces. © ; 
Tux environs of Obicheter, contain many 
gardens, which are full of apple trees, 
ſinking bag. the weight of innumera- 
ble Mioſt of them are winter fruit, 
and t ee yet quite ſour. Each farm 
has. a garden, and ſo has each houſe of the 
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likewiſe not inconſidetable, and therefore 
Affords the poſſeſſor all the year long, great 
ſupplies in his houſe- keeping, both for eat- 
ing and drinking. I frequently was fur- 
prized at the prudence of the inhabitants of 
this country. As ſoon as one has bought a 
piece of ground, which is neither built up- 
on nor ſown, his firſt care is to get young 
apple trees, and to make a ny He 
next proceeds to build his houſe, and laſtly 
prepares the uncultivated ground to receive 
corn. For it is well known that the trees 
require many years before they arrive to 
perfection, and this makes it neceſſary to 
plant them firſt. I now perceived near the 
farms, mills, wheels, and other inſtru- 
ments which are made, uſe of in cruſhing 
the apples, in order to prepare cyder from 
them after warde. 
From Chicheſter 1 went on towards Phi- 
ladelphia. The oaks were the moſt plenti- 
ful trees in the wood. But there were ſe- 
_ veral ſpecies of them, all different from the 
European ones, The ſwine now went about 
in great herds: in the oak woods, where 
they fed upon the acorns which fell in great 
abundance from the trees. Each hog had 
a wooden triangular yoke about its neck, 
by which it was hindered from eee. 
through the holes in the encloſures; and 
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for this reaſon, the encloſures are made 
very lender, and eaſy to put up, and do 
nat require much wood. No other piſs a | 
ſures are in uſe, but thoſe which are ſo like 
ſheep: hurdles. A number.of ſquirrels were 
in the oak Woods, partly running on the 
ground, and partly leaping from one branch 
to another; and at this time they chiefly 
fed upon acorns, /, 
__. I'8x1po0m ſaw 193 5 trees; RE T found 
them quite the ſame with the European ones. 
Their wood is reckoned TOY: good for 
making 3 joiner's planes of. 
bo not remember ſeeing any other than 
the black Ants, or Formica nigra in Penſyl- 
vania. They are as black as a coal, an of 
two ſorts, ſome very little, like the leaſt c 
our ants, and others of the. ſize of c our com- 
mon reddiſh ants, I have not yet  obſeryed 
any hills of theirs, but only ſeen ſome run- 
ning about ſingly. In other parts of Ame- 
rica, I have likewiſe found other prciea 
a as 1 intend to remark in the 7 "a 


now . thes 2 makes a 44 ec bet- 
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ter —_ The privet hedges? | 
thick and cloſe, but having no as "the 
hogs, and even other animals break eafily 
through them; and when they have once 
made a hole, it requires a long while before 
it grows up again. But when the hedges 
conſiſt of ſpinoſe 8 the cattle will 
hardly attempt to get tl them. 
Asovr noon I came through Chebtr, 4 
little market⸗ town which lies on the Dela- 
ware. A rivulet coming down out of the 
country, paſſes through this place, and dif- 
charges itſelf into the Delaware. There is 
a bridge over it. The houſes ſtand diſperſ- 
ed. Moſt of them are built of ſtone, and 
two or three ſtories high; ſome are how- 
ever made of wood. In the town is a 
church, and a matket- place. 
Wurar was now ſown every where. In | 
ſome places it was alrcady green, having 
been fown four weeks befit,” The wheat 
fields were made in the Engliſß manner, 
baving no ditches in them, but numerous 


flurrows for draining the water, at the diſ- 


| tance of four or fix foot from one another. 
Great ſtumps of the trees which had been 


cut down, are every where ſeen on the 


Helds, and this ſhews that the country has 
been but lately cultivated. 


2 OE roots of the trees 40 not go deep 
into 


Penſyboania, Retwen from Wilmington. : 


into che groand, but ſpread horigontally. 
I had opportunities of obſerving this in ſę- 
veral places where the trees EVE — ups 
for I dow. fw one, whole roots went 
above 3 fapt deep into the ground, though _ 
i was a Jooſe foil. _ 3 
| ABovT two EAR miles behind edi 
I paſſed by an iron forge, which was tothe” 
right hand (by the road fide. It belonged 
to. to brothers, as I was fold. The are 
bowever is not dug here, but thirty or. fore 
ty miles from hence, where it is fir 
melted in the oven, and then carried to 
this place. The bellows were made of 
— 5 and both they and the hammers, 
and even the hearth, but ſmall in proporti- 
on to qurs. All the machines were work 
ed by water. Feen Was wrought in ag 


1 1 zemarked, as 1 have fince frer 
qnewaly een on my travels in this 2 4 
that horſes are very greedy pf apples. When 
they are let into an orchard,to feed pap 
Frng graſa, if there are apy apples an the 
ground, they frequently leave the 
green graſs, and eat the POPs. 
however, are not reckoned a oo 
them; and bolides chat, it is 400 n ben 
Tux red Maple, or Acer nuunum, 


tful in chaſe, laces. Its proper i hations = 
L 4 are 
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ate chiefly ſwampy, wet places, in which 


the alder commonly is its companion. Out 
of its wood they make plates, ſpin: g- 
Wheels, rolls, feet for chairs and beds, arid 


all forts: of work. With the bark, they) 
dye both worſted and linnen, giving it a 
dark blue colour. For that purpoſe it is 
= firft boiled in water; and ſome copperas, 


ſuch as the hat-makers and ſhoe-makers 
commonly make uſe of, is added, before 


N | peer (which is to be dyed) is put into 


good black ink. When the tree is felled 
early in ſpring, a ſweet juice runs out of it, 


like that which runs out of our birches. 


This juice they do not make any uſe of 
here; but in Canada, they make both trea- 
cle and ſugar of it. Here is 4 variety of 
this tree which they call the curled Maple, 
the wood being as it were marbled within; 
it is much uſed in all kinds of joiner's work, 
and the utenſils made of this wood, are pre- 
ferable to thoſe made of any other ſort of 
wood in the country, and are much dearer 
than thoſe made of the wood of the wild 
cherry trees { Prunus Virginiana or of black 
walnut trees. But the moſt valuable utenſils 
were thoſe made of curled black walnut, for 
that is an exceſſive ſcarce kind of wood. 


The curled maple was likewiſe very un- 


com- 
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common, and you fr equently find trees; - 
whoſe outſides are — but their inſide 
not- The tree is therefore cut ver y. deep 1 
before it is felled, to ſee whether it mw 
veins in every part.” 9 702 OTH SPITE ZE 
„ the evening I bed Philadelphia.” 
October the 7th. Ix the morning we 
croſſed the Delaware in a boat to the other 
ſide which belongs to Neu Fer/ey,. each per- 
ſon paying fourpence for his paſſage. The 
country here is very different from that in 
Penſyloania ; for here the ground is almoſt 
mere ſand, but in the other province it is 
mixed with a good deal of clay, and this 
makes the gtound pretty rich. The diſ- 
coveries which I made to day of inſects 
and en pe I intend to mention in another 
work. FIST) HP 
Me SOIL Shin his! in ; News Serſey, one 
might be led to think, could produce no- 
thing becauſe it is ſo dry and poor. Yet 
the maize which is planted on it grows 
extremely well, and we ſaw many fields 
filled with it. The earth is of that kind 
in which tobacco commonly ſucceeds, but 
it is not near ſo rich. The ſtalks of maize 
are commonly eight feet high, more or 
leſs, er are full of leaves. The maize 
is planted as uſual in rows, in little ſquares, 
o that there is a oy of five feet and fix 
212 inches 
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and breadth; on each of theſe little hills 
three or four ſtalks come up, which were not 
yet eut for the cattle; each ſtalk again 
has from one to four ears, which are large 
and full of corn. A ſandy ground could 
never have been better employed. In ſome 
places the ground between the maize is 
plougbed, and rye ſown in it, ſo that when 
- — Sang room the rye remains upon the 
Ws frequently ſaw Aſparagus growing 
near the encloſures, in a dans fail, on — 
cultivated ſandy fields. It is likewiſe plen- 


x 
1 


tiful between the maize, and was at preſent 


full of berries, but I cannot tell whether 
laces where I ſaw them; it is however 
bertain, that I have likewiſe ſeen it grow- 
ing wild in other parts of America. 
1 — is likewiſe plentiful on 
the roads, in a ſandy ground ſuch as that 
near the ferry oppoſite to Philadelphia. 
IT have already mentioned that it is given to 
children, as a remedy to carry off the 
worms. It is then put into brandy, and 
when at has been in it for one hour, it is 
taken out again, dried and given to the 
children, either in beer ſweetened with 
treacle, or in any other liquor. Its effects 
5851 = are 
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are talked of differently. Summen ſay 
it kills the worms, —.— again 4 
that it forwards their enereaſe. But 1 know 
by my own experience, that this worms» 

ſeed has had very good effefts upon children. 
THe mn which we cultivate in 
age une grows wild in great abundance 
| looſe oil amongſt the maize. It 
1 e and its 
ſtalks were pretty thick and ſucculent; 
which circumſtance very juſtly gave reaſon 
to wonder from whence it could get juice 
ſufficient to ſupply it in ſach a dry ground. 
It is to be found ann in ſuch foil, in 
other places of this co 
Tur Biden, eee ne called Spa- 
i m Need/es. It grows ſingle about farm 
houſes, near Fo pales and along the 
hedges. It was yet partly in flower ; but 
for the greateſt part it was already out of 
bloſſom.” When its feeds are ripe it is very 
diſagreeable walking where it grows. For 


they ſtick to the cloaths and make them : 


bk + and it is dificalt to di the 
black ſpots which they occaſion. Each 
| Teed has three ſpines at its extremity z and 
each of theſe again is full of numerous little 
hooks, by which che ſeed faſtens itſelf to the | 
cloaths. - 

In the woods and along the hodges in 


this 


this nei ee e ſin = in May: 
Formica rubra crept about, and their 
antennæ or feel en were as aw as their 


Towanps night we. | returned to Phila 


dept... 5 5 | 
October the 8th. (fan hep)! of Penhi. 
vania has a great quantity of the fineſt 
oyſters. . About this time the people began 
to bring them to Philadelphia for ſale. 
They come from that part of the ſhore, 
which is near the mouth of the river Dela- 
ware. They are reckoned as good as the 
New York oyſters, of which I ſhall make 
more particular mention afterwards. How- 
ever I thought that this latter ſort of oyſters 
was. generally larger, fatter and more pa- 
latable. It is remarkable that they com- 
monly. became palatable at the time when 
the agues had left off their fury. Some men 
went with whole carts full of oyſters, cry- 
ang them about the ſtreets ; this is unuſual 
here when any thing elſe is to be ſold, but 
in London it is very common. | The oyſter 
_ ſhells are. thrown away, though formerly 
a lime was burnt from them, which has 
been found unneceſſary, there being ſtones 
for burning of lime in this neighbourhood, 
and the lime of oyſter ſhells. not being as 
wm as this other lime, The people ſhew- 


ed 
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ed me ſome houſes in this town' which 
were built of ſtone, and to the maſon work 
of which the lime of oyſter ſhells had been 
employed. The walls of theſe houſes wers 
always ſo wet two or three days before a 
rain, that great drops of water cauld plain- 155 
ly be perceived on them; and thus they 
were as good as Hygrometers.* Several 
people who had lived in this kind of houſes 
| complained of theſe inconveniences.” ' 
October the gth. PrAsE are not muck 
cultivated i in Pen/yfvania at preſent, though 
formerly, according to the accounts of 
| ſome old Swedes, every farmer had a little 
field with peaſe. In New: Fer/ey and the 
| ſouthern parts of New York, 3 e are like- 
wiſe not ſo much cultivated as they uſed to 
be. But in the northern parts of 'New 
York, or about Albany, and in all'the parts 
of Canada which ate inhabited by the 
French, the people ſow great quantities, 
and have a plentiful crop. In the former 
colonies, a little deſpicable inſect has obli- 
ged the people to give up ſo uſeful a part of 
W ee This en, inſect Fong formerly 
$83! 20000 bens 
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* As 1 3 eee e ntl 
and their-cavities are full of particles of ſea-water, the moĩſ- 
ture of it flies off, leaving behind its ſalt; when the ſhells 
are burnt, : and the lime is ſlacked, the ſalt mixes with the 
lime: and though the mortar of ſach a lime grows everſo | _ 
dry, the particles of ſalt immediately attract the moiſture of 
the air, and cauſe that dampneſs a of here. F. 
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lis 
plied exceſſively. It couples in ſummer, 
about the time when the peaſe are in bloſ- 
ſom, and then depoſites an egg into almoſt 


tle known, but a few years ago it multi · 


every one of the little -peaſe. When the 


peaſe are ripe, their outward appearance 
does not diſcover the worm, which, how- 

ever, is found within, when it is cut. 
This worm lies in the pea, if it is not ſtir- 
red during all the winter, and part of the 


ſpring, and in that ſpace of time conſumes 


. greateſt part of the inſide of the pea; 


In ſpring therefore little more than the 


mere thin outward ſkin is left. This worm 
at laſt changes into an inſect, of the coleop- 
tera claſs, and in that ſtate creeps through 


a hole of its own making in the huſk, 


and flies off, in order to look for new fields 
of peaſe, in which it may couple with 


_ its cogeneric inſects, and provide food ſuf- 


eis te ̃ rr. 
Tuls noxious inſect has ſpread from 
Penſylvania to the north. For the country 


of New York, where it is common at pre- 
ſent, has not been plagued with it above 


twelve or fifteen years ago; and before that 


time the people ſowed peaſe every year 


without any inconvenience, and had excel- 
lent crops, But by degrees theſe little 


enemies came in ſuch numbers, that the 


inhabitants 


| ciation were forced to leave off fl. 
of peaſe. The people complained of chis 
in feveral places. The country people 
about Alluny have yet the pleafure to ſee 
their fields of peafe not infected by theſe 
beetles, but are always afraid of their a — 
proach; as it has been obſerved they come 
every year nearer to that provine. 

1 x xow not whether this inſect would 

live in Europe, and I ſhould think our 

Swediſh winters muſt kill the worm, even 
if it be ever fo deeply incloſed in the peas 
notwithſtanding it is often as cold in New 
York (where this inſect is {6 abundant) as in 
our country, yet it continues to multiply here 
every year, and proceeds always farther to 
the north. I was very near bringing ſome 
of theſe vermin into Europe, without xnow- 
ing of it. At my departure from America, I 
took ſome ſweet peas with me in à paper, 
and they were at that time quite freſh and 
green. But on opening the e after my 
atrival at Stoctbalm, on Auguſt the 1ſt. 
17515 1 found all the 2 and 
the head of an inſect peeping out of each. 
Some of theſe inſects even crept out, in or- 
der to try the weather of this new climate ; 
but I made haſte, to ſhut the paper: again, 
n 00 e the ſpreading this 
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— them, I was more frightened 
_— ſhould have been at the ſight of a 
For I at once had a full view of 

— whole damage, which my dear country 
would have ſuffered, if only two or three 
of theſe noxious inſects had eſcaped me. 
The poſterity of many families, and even the 
inhabitants of whole provinces, would have 
had ſufficient reaſon to deteſt me as the 
cauſe of ſo great a calamity. - I afterwards 
ſent ſome of them, though well ſecured, to 
count Tin, and to Dr. Linnaeus, together 
with an account of their deſtructive quali- 
ties. Dr. Linnæus has already er a 
deſcription of them in an ee eee. Diſ- 
ſertation, which has been drawn up under 
his preſidency, and treats of the damages 
made by inſets.+ He there calls this in- 
ls. en. wn. Opens ol, „eee. r It 
Tor. Was 


= » Troven Mr. Kals Ta fo N aided peopling 
| Europe with this inſect, yet Dr. Linnæus aſſures us in his 
Syftema Nature, that the ſouthern countries of Europe are al- | 
y infeſted with it; Scopo/; mentions it among his Iaſeaa 
Carniolica p. 63. and Geo fro . among his Pariſian * 

1 given fine figure of it 
de Noxa Inſectorum, Amcen. Acad. Vol. 3. p- 


| Gas Is his Syſtem: "Nite: he calls it Neue Pi, 'or the 
_ Peaſe Beetle; and ſays that the Gracula Quſcula, or vals 
Aan of Cateſty, a the gene defoper of em, . * 


Was ecu r that every e in e 
Dar was eaten we Peg exception; © 
Wurx the inhabitants of er e 
| ſow peaſe procured from abroad, they are 
not ä — — attacked by theſe inſects 
for the firſt year; but in the next they take 
poſſeſſion of the pea; It is greatly to be 
wiſhed that none of the ſhips: which annu- 
ally depart from Næw Tor or Penſylvanid, 
may bring them into the European couns 
tries. From hence the power of 'a fingle 
deſpicable inſect will plainly appear; as 
alſo, that the ſtudy of the ceconomy and of 
the qualities of inſects, is not to be looked 

pon as a mere ONE rer 
_— PL LH . 

TRE e res is 4 ſurub or tree 
which grows abundantly in this country, 
and has in common with the ivy, called He- 
 dera' arborea; the quality of not growing 
without the ſupport either of a tree, 4 
wall, or a hedge. I have ſeen it climb- 
ER to Fe" ee _— 1 ins. gy trees in «he 


this bird ot vin nas _ this e of . 

nia, New Jerſer, and New England as a maize-thief, they 
| feel however the imprudence of extirpating this bird; for a. 
. of worms which formerly were eaten 425 theſe ner 


. 5 ir meadows at preſent. F. = 
e peaſe were ſteeped before they a We e 5 te 


; 6f lime Sites and ſome diſſolved arſenic, the an 
| « the ley would be killed. F. 
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where little roots, which 


; SE 


es ſhoot out every 
faſten upon 
the tree and as it were enter into it. 


When the ſtem is cut, it emits a pale 


brown ſap of a diſagreeable ſcent. This 
ſap is ſo ſharp that the letters and charac- 
ters made upon linnen with it, cannot be 
got out again, but grow blacker the more 
the cloath is. waſhed. | Boys commonly 
marked their names on their linnen with 
this juice, If you write with it on paper, 
the letters never go out, but grow blacker 
from time to time. 1 oy at 


Tunis ſpecies of Sumach has the ſame 


noxious qualities as the poiſonous ſumach, 
or Poiſon- tree, which I have above deſcribed, 
being poiſonous to ſome people, though 
not to every one. Therefore all that has 
been ſaid of the poiſon tree is likewiſe ap- 

licable to this; excepting that the former 

as the ſtronger poiſon. However I have 
ſeen people who have been as much ſwelled 
from the noxious exhalations of the latter, 
as they could have been from thoſe of the 


former. I likewiſe know, that of two fiſ- 


ters, the one could manage the tree without 
being affected by its venom, though the 
halations of the tree came near her, or 
when ever ſhe came a yard too near th 
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tree; and even When ſhe ſtood * the way 
of the wind, which blew directly from this 
ſnrub. But upon me this fancied of ſumach 
has never exherted its power, though: 1 
made above a hundred experiments upon 
myſelf with the greateſt ſtems, and the 
juice once ſquirted into my eye, without 
doing me any harm. On another perſon's 
hand which I had coveted very thick with 
it, the ſkin a few hours after became ad 
hard as a piece of bee! leather, and peeled 
off in the Following! n as if lirtle ſcalds 
fell from it. 5 
-Octoter the roth. Ix * morning 1 — 
companied Mr. Cock to his country eat; 
which is about nine miles n Plilodepbia 
to the north. K ne 
Tuovon the woods _ Bases afford 
many oaks, and more ſpecies of them than 
are found further north, yet they do not 
build ſo many ſhips in this province as they 


do in the northern ones, and eſpecially im 


Neno England. But experience has taught 
the people that the ſame kind of trees ib 
more durable the further it grows to the 
north, and that this advantage decreaſes 
the more it grows in warm climates. It is 
likewiſe plain. that the trees in the ſouth 
grow more every year, and form thicker 
1 than e : Tho for- | 
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mer have likewiſe much greater tubes for 
the circulation of the ſap: than the latter. 
And for this reaſon they do not build ſo 
many ſhips in Penßylvania, as they do 
in New England, though more than in 
Virginia and Maryland; but Carolina 
builds very few, and its merchants get all 
their ſhips from New: England. T hoſe 
which are here made of the beſt oak, hard- 
ly are ſerviceable above ten, or at moſt 
twelve years; for then they are ſo rotten, 
that no body ventures to go to ſea in them. 
Many captains of ſhips come over from 
Englund to North-America, in ordet to get 
ſhips built. But moſt of them chooſe: New 
England, that being the | moſt northerly 
province; and if they even come over in 
ſhips which are bound-for Philadelphia, they 
frequently on their arrival ſet out from Pen- 
Huvania for New England. The Spaniards 
in the Ve Indies are ſaid to build their 
ſmnips of a peculiar ſort of cedar, which 
holds out againſt putrefaction and wet; but 
it is not to be met with on the continent 
in the Engliſb provinces. | Here are above 
nine different ſorts of oak, but not one of 
them is comparable to the ſingle ſpecies we 
have in Sweden, with regard to its good- 
' oak coſts a great deal more than one made 
of American oak. . MaANV 
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"Many. people who chiefly employed. 
themſelves in -gardening, had found in 2 
ſucceſſion of years, that the red Beet, Which 
rew out of the ſeed which was got from 
New Tork, became very ſweet and had a 
very fine taſte; but that it every year loſt 
part of its goodneſs, if it was cultivated 
from ſeeds" which were got here. The 
people were therefore obliged to get as many 
ſeeds of red beet every year from Nu York, 
as were wanted in their gardens. It has 
likewiſe been generally obſerved, that the 
plants which are produced from Engliſh 
ſeeds are always much better and more a- 
greeable, than thoſe which: come from frogs 
of this count. 
Ix the garden of Mr. 4 Was a raddiſh 
which was in the looſe” ſoil, grown ſo big 
as to be ſeven” inches in diameter. Every 


body that ſaw it, owned it was uncommon 25 


to ſee them of ſuch a ſize. © 
 TrnarT ſpecies of r which is 
ohe called Batatas, has here the 
name of Bermudian potatoes. The common 
people, and the gentry without diſtinction 
planted them in their gardens. This is 
done in the ſame manner as with the com- 
mon potatoes. Some people made little hil- 
locks,” into which they put theſe potatoes; 
| bull others only planted them in flat bets. . 
M x 150 
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The ſoil muſt be a mixture of ſand and earth, 
and neither too rich, nor too poor. When 
they are going to plant them, they cut them, 
as the common potatoes, taking care how- 
ever that a bud or two be left upon each 
piece which is intended to be planted. 
Their colour is commonly red without, and 
yellow within. They are bigger than the 
common ſort, and have a ſweet and very 
agreeable tafte, which I cannot find in the 
other potatoes, in artichokes or in any 
other roat, and they almoſt melt in the 
mouth. It is not long ſince they have been 
planted” here. They are dreſſed in the 
ſame manner as commom potatoes, and 
eaten either along with them, or by them» 
ſelves. They grow very faſt and very well 
here; but the greateſt difficulty confifts in 
keeping them over winter, for they will bear 
neither cold, nor a great heat, nor wet. 
They muſt therefore, be kept during winter 
in a box with ſand in a warm room. In 
Penſyluania where they have no valves in 
their chimnies, they are put in ſuch a box 
with ſand, at ſome diſtance from the fire, 
and there they are ſecured both againft froſt 
and againſt over great heat. It will not 
anſwer the purpoſe to put them into d 
{and in a cellar, as is commonly done wi 


the common fort of potatoes. For the 
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moiſture. hides is i. in cellars, pene- 
b — the ſand, and makes them putre- 
It would probably. be very eafy to 
them in Sweden in warm rooms, 
during the cold ſeaſon. But the difficulty 
lies wholly in bringing them over to Su,; 
den. I carried a conſiderable number of 
them with me on leaving America, and 
took all poſſible care in preſerving them. 
But we had a very violent ſtorm at ſea, by 
which the ſhip was ſo greatly damaged, that 
the water got in every where, and wetted 
our cloaths, beds and other moveables ſo 
much, that we could wring the water out 
of them. It is therefore no wonder that 
my Bermuda potatoes were rotten; but as 
they are now cultivated in Portugal and 
Spain, nay even in England, it will be eaſy 
to bring them into Sweden. The drink 
which the Spaniards prepare from theſe po- 
tatoes in their American e d is not 
uſual i in Penſyluania.“ 
MR. Cocł had a paper mill, on a little | 
brook, and all the coarſer forts of paper are 
manufactured in it. It is now annually 
rented 85 eres; 4 ba es One! cur- 


rencỹx. 
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- Ms. Miller deſcribes this liquor i in his Gardenet's Didi. 
1255 under the article of A 88 the 17th. and 
I | 
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- Oftther the tith. InAvE n 
tioned, that every countryman has a great- 
ef or leſſer number of apple trees planted 
round his farm-houſe, from whence he gets 

at quantities of fruit, part of which be 
ſells, part he makes cyder of, and part he 
uſes in his own. family for pyes, tarts, and 
the like. However he cannot expect an 
equal quantity of fruit every year. And I 
was told, that this year had not by far af- 
forded ſuch a great quantity of apples as the 
preceding; the cauſe of which they told 
me, was the continual and great drought 
in the month of May, which had hurt all 
the bloſſoms of the apple trees, and made 
them wither. The heat had been ſo great 
as to dry up all the eee pr Sony DUR in 
the nels ti 4; . none 

Tux Polytrichum comtmine;” a 0 pec ies « _ 
a grew plentifully. on wet and low 
meadows between the woods; and in ſeve- 
ral places quite covered them, as our moſſ- 
es Cover the meadows in Sweden. It was 
likewiſe very plentiful on hills. 

AGRICULTURE was in a very bal ſtate 
hereabouts. When a perſon had bought a 
piece of land, which perhaps had never 

been ploughed ſince the creation, he cut 
down part of the wood, tore up the roots, 
plou ghed the Sround, ſowed corn on it 


an 


andaks:firf f time got e n 
the ſame land — tilled for der r 5 
ſucc live y, without being anur : CHE 
muſt of courſe loſe; its fertility. 118 poſſeſſor of 
therefore leaves it fallow, and proceeds to 
other part of his ground, which he treats - 
in the ſame manner. Thus he goes on till 
he has changed a great part of his poſiefions | 
into corn- fields, and by that means depri- 
ves the ground of its fertility. He then 
returns to the firſt field, which now is 1 
ty well recovered; this he again tills' as 
long as it will afford him a good crop, but 5 
when its fertility is exhauſted, he leaves it 
fallow-again,'; and preepeds..t to the: n as 
J homo ot ob acarnt 
IT being cuſtomary here, to o:letiihe! cat- 
tle go about the fields and in the Woods 
both day and night, the people cannot col- 
lect much dung for manure. But by leaving 
the land fallow for ſeveral years together,, a 
great quantity of weeds ſpring up in it, anßd 
get ſuch ſtrength, that it requires a conſi- 


derable time to exũrpate them. From 


hence it likewiſe comes, that the corn is 
always ſo much mixed with weeds. The 
great beg of the ſoil, which the-firt- 
European coloniſts. found here, and which 
had never been ploughed before, has given 
riſe to this neglect of agriculture, which is 


; * : 
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| Ki bees e many of the Sekicblindcs 
' But they do not conſider, that when the 
earth is quite exhauſted, a great ſpace of 
time, and an infinite deal of labour is 
neceſſary to bring it again into good or- 
der; eſpecially in theſe. countries which 
ate almoſt every ſummer ſo ſcorched 
up by the exceſſive heat and drought. 
The ſoil of the corn- fields conſiſted of a 
thin mould, greatly mixed with a brick 
coloured clay, and a quantity of ſmall par- 
ticles of glimmer. This latter came from 
the ſtones which are here almoſt every 
where to be met with at the depth of a foot 
or thereabouts. Theſe little pieces of 
glimmer made the ground ſparkle, when 
the ſun ſhone upon it. 
Argo all the houſes hereabouts were 
une of ſtone or bricks; but thoſe 
of ſtone were more numerous. German 
tous, which is about two Engliſb miles 
long, had no other houſes, and the coun- 
try houſes thereabouts, were all built of 
ſtone. But there are feveral varieties of 
that ſtone which is commonly made uſe of 
in building. Sometimes it conſiſted of a 
black or grey glimmer, running in undulated 
veins, the ſpaces between their bendings 
Ty gel "ON en a Sey, ow) ſmall- 


grained 
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grained limeſtone, which:was: ably friable. 
Some tranſparent particles of quartz were 
ſcattered in the maſs, of which the glim- 
mer made the greateſt part. It was very 
eaſy to be cut, and with proper tools could 
readily be ſhaped into any form. Some- 

times however the pieces conſiſted of 4 
black, ſmall-graĩned glimmer, a white 
ſmall-grained ſandſtone, _ ſome particles 
of quartz, and the feveral conſtituent parts 


were well mixed rogether 34 ond ſometimes 


the ſtone had broad ſtripes of the white 
limeſtone without a addition of glim- 
mer, but moſt commonly they were much 
blended together, and of a/ grey colour. 
Sometimes this ſtone was found to conſiſt 
of quite fine and black pieces of glimmer, 
and a grey, looſe and very ſmall-grained 
limeſtone. This was 1 ap Wy 
tn Be-OIR, being lodſe;it n e e 
TREsE varieties of hd Rakes are com- 
We found cloſe together. They were 
every where to be met with, at a little 
depth, but not in equal quantity and good - 
neſs; and not always eaſy to be broken; 
When therefore a perſon intended to build 
a houſe, he enquired: where the beſt ſtone 
could be met with. It is to be found on 
corn: fields and meadows, at a depth which 
_ varies from two to fix feet. The pieces 
. = were 
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wete different-as'to ſize. e re eig 


er ben feet long, two broad, and one thick: . 
1s they were ſtill bigger, 3 


Bay, much e Hereabouts they 


ata one above another, the — of 
each ſtratum being about a foot. The 
length and breadth were different, but 
commonly ſuch as I have before mentioned: 
They muſt commonly dig three or four 


feet before they reach the fitſt ſtratum. 
The looſe ground above that 


ground is the common brick coloured' ſoil, 


which is univerſal here, and conſiſts of ſand 
and clay, though the former is more plen- 
tiful. The looſe pieces of glimmer which 
ſhine ſo much in it, ſeem to have been | 
broken off from the great ſtrata of ſtone. 


Ir muſt be obſerved that when the 
3 build with this ſtone, they take care 
to turn the flat ſide of it outwards. But as 
that cannot always be done; the ſtone be- 
ing 2 rough on all ſides, it is eaſi- 

ly cut ſmooth with tools, ſince it is ſoft, 


— not very difficult to be broken. The 
ſtones however are unequal in thickneſs, 
and therefore by putting them together 
they cannot be kept in ſuch ſtraight lines as 
bricks. It ſometimes likewiſe: happens that 
rene break off when they a are cut, and 

leave 


ſtratum, is 
full of little pieces of this ſtone. This 
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leave holes on the outſide of chewed: But 
in order to fill up theſe holes, the little 


of are pounded, mixed with mortar, and 


put into the holes; the places thus filled 
up, are afterwards ſmoothed, and when 
they are dry, they are hardly diſtinguiſn- 
able from the reſt at ſome diſtance. At 
laſt they draw on the outſide of the wall, 
ſtrokes of mortar, which croſs each other 
perpendicularly, ſo that it looks as if the 
wall conſiſted wholly, - 'of equal, ſquare 
ſtones, and as if the 10 0 ſtrokes were the 


places where they were joined with mortar. 
The inſide of the wall is made ſmooth, co- 
vered with mortar and whitewaſhed. It 
has not been obſerved that this kind of 


ſtone attracts the moiſture in a rainy or wet 
ſeaſon. In Philadelphia and its environs, 
you find ſeveral n ne _ kind wi 


lone: © bo} 
ITE houſes hd are commonly: built in 
the Engh/h manner. - 25 


ONE of Mr. Cock's: negroes ee me 
the ſkin of a bad ger {Ur/us Melet , which 
he had killed a Ci days ago, and which 
convinced me that the American badger is 
the ſame with the Stindj one.” It was here 
called Ground Hog. CIOGH en een ee, 
TowakpS Lireturned: to- Philadet- 
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October the 2th. | In the morning we | 
went to the tiver Stulkill, partly to gather 


ſeeds, partly to collect plants for the herb - 
al, and to make all ſorts of obſervations, 
The Sulkill is a narrow river, which falls 

into the Delaware, about four miles from 
Philadelphia to the ſouth; but narrow as it 
is, it riſes on the weſt fide of thoſe high 
mountains, commonly called the blue moun- 
tains, and runs two hundred Engliſb miles, 
and perhaps more. It is a great diſadvan- 
tage to this country, that there are ſeveral 
cataracts in this river as low as Philadel- 
phia, for which reaſon there can be no na- 
vigation on it. To day I made ſome de- 
ſcriptions and remarks on ſuch plants as the 
cattle liked, or ſuch as they never touched. 
I oB$8ERvED ſeveral little ſubterraneous 
walks in the fields, running under ground 
in various directions, the opening of which 


was big enough for a mole: the earth, 


which formed as it were a vault above it, 
and lay elevated like a little bank, was near 


two inches high, full as broad as a man's 


hand, and about two inches thick. In un- 


cultivated: fields I frequently faw: theſe 


ſubterraneous walks, which diſcovered them- 
ſelves by the ground thro wn up above them, 
which when trod upon gave way, and made 
it inconvenicht to walk in the field; 
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Thrsr walks are inhabited by a kind of 
mole,*- Which I intend: to deſeribe more 
aceurately in another work. Their food is 
commonly roots: I have obſerved the fol- 
lowing qualities in one which was caught, 
It had greater ſtiffneſs and. ſtrength in its 
legs, than I ever obſerved in other animals 
in proportion to their ſize. Whenever it 
intended to dig, it held its legs obliquely, 
like oars. I; laid my eee before 
it, and it began to ſtir in it with the ſnout; 
and taking away the handkerchief to ſee. 
what it had done to it, I found that in the 
ſpace of a minute it had made it full of 
holes, and it looked as if it had been piere- 
ed very much by an awl. I was obliged to 
put ſome e on the cover of the box in 
which I: kept this animal, or elſe it was 
flung off immediately. It was very irafſci- 
ble, and would bite great holes into any 
thing that was put in its way; I held a 
ſteel pen - caſe to it, it at firſt bit at it 
with great violence, but having felt its 


bardneſs, it would not ventute again to bite 


at any thing. Theſe moles do not make 
fuch Hills as; the European ones, but only 
__ ry as wy n e ene 55 
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Swedes call it 180 Til all 


it the name of Myrica cer 
abundantly on a wet foil,” _ tt ſeems to 


re; 
Te a kind | 


„ 1 
ij call the ſame tree the * e 
or Bayberry-buſb; and Dr. yr gives 
9d. Kg 


thrive particularly well in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea, nor have I ever found it 
high up in the country far from the ſea. 


The berries grow abundantly on the female 


ſhrub, and look as if flower had been 


ſtrewed upon them. They are gathered 
late in autumn, being ripe about that time, 
and are then thrown into a kettle or pot 
full of boiling water; by this means their 
fat melts out, floats at the top of the water 


and may be ſkimmed off into a veſſel; 
with the ſkimming they go on till there is 
no tallow left. The tallow as ſoon as it is 


congealed, looks like common tallow or 
wax, but has a dirty green colour; it is for 


that reaſon melted over again, and refined, 
by which means it acquires a fine and pret- 


ty tranſparent green colour: this tallow is 
dearer than common tallow, but cheaper 
than wax. In Philadelphia they pay a ſhil- 
ling Penſylvania currency, for a pound of 
this tallow 5 but 2 pound of common tallow 


only 


0 -ofts: 48 ame . again. "Fromm this a0 thay 
eee e in many parts of this pro- 
vince, but they uſually mix ſome common 
tallow with it. Candles of this kind, do 
not eaſily bend, nor melt in ſummer; as 
common candles do; they burn better and 
flower, nor do they cauſe any ſmoak, but 
rather yield an Wire. ſmell, when they 
are extinguiſned. An old Swede of ninety- 
one years of age told me, that this ſort of 
candles had formerly been much in uſe with 
his country men. At preſent they do 
not make: ſo many candleg! of this kind; if 
they can get the tallow of animals; it be- 
ing too troubleſome to gather the berries. 
However theſe candles are made uſe of by 
poor people, who live in the neighbourhogd 
of a place where the buſhes grow, and have 
not cattle enough to kill, in order to ſupply 
them with a ſufficient quantity of tallow, 


From the wax of the candleberry tree thex 


| likewiſe make a ſoap here, which has an a- 
greeable. ſcent, and j is the beſt for ſhaving. 
This wax is likewiſe uſed by doors and 
ſurgeons, who reckon it exceeding. good 
for plaſters upon wounds. A merchant of 
this town once ſent a quantity of theſe can- 
= digs to thoſe American provinces which had 
Roman Catholic inhabitants, e he 
i iin Wan Nc: 2 ie, 1 
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would be well pai 


foot of the candleberry tree was formerly 
made uſe of by the Indians, as a remedy 
againſt the tooth ach, and that he himſelf 


having had the tooth ach very violently, 
had cut the root in pieces and applied it 


round 'his tooth 3 and that the pain had 


been leſſened by it. Another Swede: aſſu- 
ted me that he bad been cured of the 
tooth ach, by applying the peel of the root 
10 it. In, Corona, they not only make 
candles out of the wax of the e Bat 


likewiſe ſealing-wax. 


Ogober the 14th. {dn Royal is. $79 


plant which 1 a peculiar ſtrong ſcent, 
and grows abundantly on dry places in the 
country. Botaniſts call it Cunila pulegioides. 


It is reckoned very wholeſome to drink 
as a tea when a perſon has got cold, as it 


promotes perſpiration. I was likewiſe told, 


that on feeling a pain in any limb, this 


plant, if aj pplied to 2 would give imme- 
diate relief FED” 

Tux goods which: are ſhipped to Lunden 
From New England are the following! all 


forts of fiſh caught near  New/oundlond and 


elſewhere ; train- oil of ſeveral forts ; whale- 


bone; tar, * maſts new ſhips, of which 


a — 


made uſe of in the Roman Catholick 
ehurehes; but the clergy would not take 
them. An old Swede mentioned that the 


—_— 
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e ahoi but; ; few hices; 
md Tometimes ſome ſorts of wood. The 
Engliſd Wands in America, as — and 
Bar buubes, get from New Englond, fiſh; 
fleſh, butter, cheeſe, taflow, Horſes, cattle 3 
all ſorts of lumber, ſuch as pails, buckets; 
and -hogſheads und have returns made in 
rum, ſugat, melaſſes, and other produces 
of the country, or in eaſh, the greateſt part 
of all which they fend to London (the a by 
eſpecially) in payment of the goods received 
from thence, 194 yet all this is Weg 
to pay off the debt. 
 Ofober the 1th. Tur Alles gtew 
here in conſiderable abundantce en wet and 
low places, and even ſometimes en pretty 
high ones, but never reached the height of 
the European alders, and tottimonly ſtood 
like a buſh about a fathom or tWo high. 
Mr. Bartram, and other gentlemen whe 
had frequently travelled in theſe provinces, 
told me that the more yott go to the ſouth, 
the leſs ate the alders, but that they ate 
bieder and taller, the more ybu advance td 
the north. I found afterwards myſelf, that 
the alders in ſome places of Cangun, ute 
little inferior to the Sweded ones, Their 
back is employed here in dying red and 
brown. A e inhabitant of Ain ibn, 
told tne that he had cut His leg to the very 
bone, and that forme cvagülgted blood had 
8 _ Na already 
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already been 8 e 1 That he had 
been adviled to boil the alder 8 and to 
waſh the wound often with the water: that 
he followed this advice, and had ſoon got 
his leg healed, though it had been A 
dangerous at firſt. ' 

TEE Phyrolacea dcondre 1 was s called Pole 
by the Engliſh. | The Swedes had no parti- 
"cular name for it, but made uſe of the En- 
glhifp, with ſome little variation into Paok, 
When the juice of its berries is put upon 
paper or the like, it ſtrikes it with a high 

purple colour, which is as fine as as any in 
the world, and it is pity that no method is 
as yet found out, of making this colour laſt 
> woollen and linen cloth, for it fades 
| ſoon. Mr. Bartram mentioned, that 
8 hit his ot againſt a ſtone, he had 

ot a violent pain in it; he then bethought 
Kinoſelf to put a leaf of the Phytolacca on 
his foot, by which he loſt the pain in a 
ſhort time, and got his foot well ſoon after. 
The berries are eaten by. the birds about 
this time. The Engliſb and ſeveral Swedes 
make. uſe of the leaves in ſpring, when 
they are juſt come out, and are yet tender 
and ſoft, and eat them partly as green cale, 
and partly in the manner we eat ſpinnage. 
Sometimes they likewiſe prepare them in 
the firſt of theſe ways, when the ſtalks are 


n n a little longer, breaking off 
none 


r ABEL. comm 


Peußloanu, Phill | lpia. : 


none but the upper ſprouts which are yet ten 
der, and not woody; but in this latter caſe, 
great care is to be taken, for if you eat the 
plant when it is already grown up, and its 
leaves are no longer ſoft, you may expect 


death as a conſequence which ſeldom fails 


to follow, for the plant has then got a 


woke of purging the body to excels. | 1 
ave known people, who, by eating great | 


full grown leaves of this plant, have got 


5 a ſtrong dyſentery, that they were near 
with it: its berries however are eat- 
Re i autumn'by children, without any in 
conſequence. n 
Wool LEN and linen doch 1s Ged. EY 
low with the bark of hiccory. This like- 
wiſe is done with the bark of the back. 
oak, or Linnæus's Quercus nigra, and that 
variety of it which Caręſby in his Natural 


 Hiftory of Carolina, vol. i. tab. 19. calls 


558 marilandica. The flowers and leaves 
the Impatiens Noli tangere or balſamine, 


likewiſe c hed all woollen ſtuffs with a fine 
yellow Colour, 


THE Collinſonia canadenſis was Frequ en Fl - 


found in little woods and buſhes, in a good 


rich ſoit. Mr. Bartram who knew the'coun- 
perfectly well, was ſure that Penghlua- 
na, and all” the parts of America in the 


fame climate, were the true and original 


places where this plant grows. Fe or further 
M2 to 
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to the ſouth, neither he not Meſirs. Clayton 
and Mitchel ever found it, though the lat - 
ten gentlemen have made accurate obſerva- 
tions in Virginia and part of Maryland. 
And from . his own experience he 4c 
that. it did not grow in the northerly, parts. 
1 have never found it more than. fifteen 


min. north of forty-three, deg. The time 
of the year when it comes up in Pen/ylvanza, 
is ſo late, that its ſeed has but juſt time 
ſufficient to ripen. in, and it therefore ſeems 
unlikely, that it can ſucceed further north. 
Mr. Bartram was the firſt who diſcoyered _ 
it, and ſent it over into Europe. Mr. 7u(- 
fieu during his ſtay at Landon, and Dr. 
Linneus atterwards, called it Callinſonia, from 
the celebrated Mr. Peter Collinſan, a mer- 
chant in London, and fellow of the Engliſh 
and Swedgh Royal Societies. He well de- 
ſerved the honour of having a plant called 
after his name, for there are few people 
that haye pramoted natural hiſtory and all 
- uſeful ſciences. with a zeal like his; or that 
have done as much as he towards collecting, 
cultivating, and making known all farts of 
plants. The Collin ſonia has a peculiar ſcent, 
which is agreeable, but very g. It al- 


Ways gave me a pretty violent head-ach 
whenever I paſſed by a place where it ſtood 
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flower. Mr. een was at with a 
n l of this plant, which Was that 
ag an lent remedy againſt all farts 
of- pin in the limbs, and againſt a cold, 
when the parts affected are rubbed with it. 
And Mr. Conrad Weifer, interpreter of the 
language of the Indians in Penſyluania, had 
bim of à mare wonderful cure with 
mis plant. He was once among a com- 
pany of Indians, one of which had been 
ſtung by a rattle ſnake, the ſavages gave 
bim over, but he boiled the collinſonia, 
and made the poor wretch drink the water, 
from which he happily recovered. Some 
what more to the north and in New York 
they call this plant Hor/eweed, becauſe the 
horſes eat it in ee mn any office 
plant comes up. 

October the roth. LASK ED > Mr: Fra- 
iin and other gentlemen who were well ac- 
quainted with this country, whether they 

had met with any ſigns, from whence they 
could have concluded that any place which | 
was now ea part of the continent, had for- 
merly been covered with water ? and I bot 
| the following account in anſwer,  .' 
1. Om travelling. from hence to the 
ech. you meet with à place where the 
bighroad is very low in the ground between 
two: mountains. On bath fides you ſee 
ot N4 nothing 
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nothing but ae ſhells and \nniſcle- the ls 
in immenſe quantities above each other; 
Aber the 1 is ge miles . the 
| ſea. | 7 15 e 
20 "Wientves Abby ain N or build 
houſes in town, they find the earth lying in 
ſeveral ſtrata above each other. At a depth 
of fourteen feet or more, they find globular 
ſtones, - which are as ſmooth on the outſide 
as thoſe which lie on the ſea-ſhore, and are 
made round and ſmooth by the rolling of 
the waves. And after having dug through 
the ſand, and reached a depth of eighteen 
feet or more, they diſcover in ſome places 
a ſlime like that which the Yea throws up 
on the ſhore, and which commonly lies-at 
its bottom and in rivers : this ſlime is quite 
full of trees, Ware, branches, reed, heath | 
coal, e... earls wn dl) 

Ir has ee happened that new 
houſes have ſunk on one ſide in a ſhort 
time, and have obliged the people to pull 
on down again. On digging deeper, for 

a very hard ground to build upon, they 
have found a Ry 6b: N ROE Line; 
wood, roots, & 145 

ARE not theſe Gs; ſufficient to hho 
one ſuppoſe that thoſe places in Philadelphia 
_ which are at preſent fourteen feet and more 
oncer . e ee were the bottom of 

the 


„ 1 
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See und ſe Dyiſbterkt accidents, ſand, ; 
earth, and other things were carried upon 
it? or, that the Delaware formerly was 
broader than it is at p! reſent? or, that it 
has changed its courſe? This laſt ſtill of- 
ten happens at preſent; the river breaking 
off the bank on one ſide, and forming onè 
on the other. Both the Sweder and 5 N 
often ſhewed me ſuch place. 
October the 18th. Ar prefer I did: not ; 
find abort ten different kinds of plants in 
bloſſom: they were, a Gentiana, two ſpe- 
cies of After, the common Golden Rod, or 
Solidago Virga aurea, à ſpecies of Hieracium, 
the yellow wood Sorrel, or Oxalis corniculata, 
the Fox Gloves, or Digitalis purpurea, the 
Hamamelis Virginiana, or Witch Hazel, our 
common Millefoil, or Achillza Millefolium, 
and our Dandelion, or Leontodon Taraxacum- 
All other plants had for this year laid aſide 
their gay colours. Several trees, eſpecially 
thoſe which were to flower early in ſpring, 
had already formed ſuch large buds, that on 
opening dae all the parts of fructification, 
ſuch as Calyx, Corolla, Stamina and Piſtillum 
were plainly diſtinguiſhable. It was therefore 
eaſy to detetmine the genus to which ſuch 
trees belonged. | Such were the red maple, 
or Acer rubrum, and the Laurus eſtrvalts, 
# <p of bay. Thus nature prepared to 
bring 


hring forti n. with the firſt mil 


weather in the next year. The buds were 


at preſent quite hard, and all their parts 


preſſed cloſe together, that the cold wüghe 
bY: all means be excluded. 


Tux back Walnut trees bad fan the great- _ 


eſt part dropt their leaves, and many- of 
them were entirely without them. - The 


_ walnuts themſelves were already fallen off. 
The green peel which encloſed them, if 


frequently handled, would yield a black 

colour, which could not be got off the 

fingers in two or three weeks time, aer 

the hands were waſhed ever ſo much. 
Tur Cornus florida was called Dogs 

by the Engh/h, and grew abundantly in the 


woods. It Take beautiful when it is ee 8 


ed with its numerous great white flowers in 


ſpring. The wood is very hard, and is 


therefore made uſe of for weaver's ſpools, 


Joiner's planes, wedges, &c. When the 


cattle fall down in ſpring for want of 
ſtrength, the people tie a branch of this 


tree on their neck, thinking Ie _ _ 


them. \ Piet? 
October the I 9th. Tux ß er g ea 


18 where in the woods of this ae 
The botaniſts call it Liriodendron tulipiſera, 
becauſe its flowers both in reſpect to their 


_ aa in reſpect to their exterior 8 
an 


A 
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and even in ſome meaſure with regard tc 
their colour, reſemble tulips, The Swedes 
called it Canoe tree, for both the Indians 
and the Europeans often make their canges 
of the ſtem. of this tree. The Engliſhmen 
in Penhylvania give it the name of Poplar, 
It is reckoned a tree which grows to the 
greateſt height and thickneſs of any in 
North America, and. which vies in that 
point with our greateſt European trees. The 
white oak and the fir in North ; America, 
however are little inferior to it. It cannot 
therefore but be very agreeable to ſee in 
ſpring, at the end of May (when it is in 
bloſſom). one of the gteateſt trees covered 
for a fortnight together with flowers, which 
with regard to their ſhape, ſize, and partly 
colour are like tulips, the leaves have like- 
wile ſomething peculiar, the Engliſb there- 
fore in ſame places call the tree rh old wa- 
man's ſmack, hae iy: nu imagination finds 
ſomething like it below the leaves. 


Ixs wood is here made ule of for canges, 
boards, planks, bowls, diſhes, ſpoons, door 
| poſts, and all forts of joiners work. I have 
ſeen, a barn of 2 conſiderable fize whoſe 
walls, and roof were made. of a fingle tree 
of this kind, ſplit into boards, Some joiners 
reckoned this wood better than oak, be- 
cauſe this latter frequently is warped, whigh 


the 


* 


the other never e but woths very eaſy; 
others again. valued it very little. It 170 
certain, that it contracts ſo much in hot 
weather, as to occaſion great cracks in 
the boards, and in wet weather it ſwells 
ſo as to be near burſting, and the people 
hardly know of a wood in theſe parts which 
rep ſo much in contracting and expand- 
Ing itſelf. The joiners however make much 
ole of it in their work, they fay there are 
two ſpecies of it ; but they are merely two 
varieties, one of which in time turns yellow 
within, the other is white, the former is 
ſaid to have a looſer texture. The bark 
(like Ryffa glaſs) is diviſible into very thin 
leaves, which are very. tough like baſt, 
though I have never ſeen it employed 48 
ſuch, The leaves when cruſhed and ap- 
lied to the forehead are ſaid to be a reme- 
dy againſt the head ach. When horſes are 
plagued with worms, the bark is pounded, 
and given them quite dry. Many people 
believe its roots to be as efficacious againſt 
the fever as the jeſuits bark. The trees 
grow in all forts of dry foil, both on high 
and low grounds, but too wet a ſoil will not 
agree with them. 
October the 2oth. Tar Bites tree is 
to be met with in ſeveral parts of Penſylva- 


nia and New Fer ſey, in a poor ſwampy foil, 
or 


Penſylvania, Phi | 


or on wet W 5 1 calle 56 
Magnolia g/auca ; both the Sweges and En 
liſh call it Beaver tree, becauſe the root of 
this tree is the dainty of beavers, which are 
caught by its means, however the Swedes 
ſometimes gave it a different name, and the 
Enghſh as improperly called it Swamp Salſa- 
fras, and White Laurel. The trees of this 
kind dropt their leaves early in autumn, 
| though ſome of the young trees kept themall 
the winter. I have ſeldom. found the bea- 
ver tree to the north of Penhluania, where 
it begins to flower about the. end of May, 
The ſcent of its bloſſoms is excellent, for 


by it you can diſcover within three quarters 


of an Engliſh mile, whether theſe little 
trees ſtand in the neighbourhogd, provided 
the wind be not againſt it. For the whole 
air is filled with this ſweet and pleaſant 
ſcent. It is beyond deſcription agreeable 
to travel i in the woods about that. time, ef- 
pecially towards night. They retain their 
flowers for three. weeks. and even longer, 
according to the quality of the ſoil on 
which the trees ſtand; and during the 
whole time of their being in bloſſom, they 
ſpread their odoriferous exhalations. The 
berries likewiſe look very fine when they 
are ripe, for they have a rich red coloutf, 
and et in bunches on ſlender ſtalks. The 
Ach cough, 


. 1 1 
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oral diſeaſes are 


cough, and other pe cuted 
by putting the berries into rum or brandy, 
of which a draught every morning may be 
taken; the virtues of this remedy were uni- 
verſally extolled, and even praifed for their 
falatary effects in conſumptions. The bark 
being put into brandy, or boiled in _ 
other liquor, is ſaid not only to caſe 
toral diſeaſes, but likewiſe to be of f 
ſervice againſt all internal pains and beat; 
and it was thought that a deco@ion of 
it could ſtop the dyſentery. Perſons who 
had caught cold, boiled the branches of 
the beaver tree in water, and drank it to 
their great relief. A Swede, called Lars 
Lac, gave the following account of a cure 
effected by this tree: One of his relations, 
an old man, had an open fore in his leg, 
which would not heal up again, though he 
| Had had much advice and uſed many reme- 
dies. An Indian at laſt effected the cure in 
the following manner. He burnt ſome of 
this wood to charcoal, which he reduced to 
powder, mixed with the freſh fat of pork, 
and rubbed 75 open places ſeveral times. 
This dried up the hots which before were 
Sinus 0 open, and the legs of the old 
man were quite ſound to his death. The 
wood is Ukewiſe made uſe of for Joinet's 
- ot HAS ID CASTS: $0426 CL BR LEE * 
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-Ofober: the pact! Ven trial it has bean 
found: that the fol animals and birds; 
which are wild in thexyoods of North: im. 
ricay cun be made Fee as tractable * 
domeſtic animals. 10 % 

Tur wild Cows en, uk 1 
people of diſtinction have got young-calves 
from theſe wild cows; Which are to be met 
with in Carolina, and other provinces to the 
ſouth of Penſylvanis, and btought them up 
among the tame cattle; when grown up, 
Were perfectly tame, but at the fame 
time very unruly, ſo that there was no eh- 
cloſure ſtrong enough to reſiſt them, if they 
had a mind to break through it; for as the 
poſſeſs. a great ſtrength in their neck, it was 
eaſy for them to overthrow the pales withy 
their horns, and to get into the corn: fields 
and às ſoon as they had made à road, ali 
the tame cattle followed them; they like 
wiſe copulated with the latter, and by that 
means generated as it were a new breed. 
This American hf of oxen 6-20 \LASRERNS: 
Bos BH, . *VVCVC Tx 
. n tin n chas  ikewiſe 3s 
tamed; and I have ſeen them tame myſelf. 
in different places. A farmer in New ere 
had one in ec 8 which be. had 


very young; and at 
in thede It 


run 
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run into' the wood for its food, and t 
night it returned home, and frec equently 
brought a wild deer out of the wood, giv- 
its maſter: an opportunity to ſhoot it. 
Several people have therefore tamed young 
deer, and make uſe of them for hunting 
wild deer, or for decoying them home; 
. ee in the time of their rutting 
BRAvERS have been ſo tamed that they 
"EA gone on fiſhing, and brought home 
what they had caught to 8 maſters. 
This often is the caſe with Ozters, of which 
I have ſeen ſome, which were as tame as 
dogs, and followed their maſters wherever 
they went; if he went out in a boat, the 
otter went with him, jumped into the 
water, and after a while came up with a 
fiſh. The . um, can likewiſe. be tam- 
ed, ſo as to follow people like a:d6g.: : | 
Tun [Raccoon which 'we -{ Swedes }: ack 
Siupp, can in time be made ſo tame as to 
run about the ſtreets like a domeſtic animal; 
but it is impoſſible to make it leave off its 
habit of ſtealing. In the dark it creeps to 
the poultry, and kills in one night a whole 
ſtock. Sugar and other ſweet things muſt 
be carefully hidden from it, for if the cheſts 
and boxes are not always locked up, it gets 
into them, eats the ſugar, and licks up the 


otra with its paws; the ladies therefore 
have 


and for this xeaſon many | 
bear che. diverſion ener ait == 47 
mal affords. ee, 
Tut grey and: Ming e are ſo tamet 
by: the boys, that they ſit on their thout- 
ders, and follow them every Where 
Tn Turkey Cocks and Hau run about in 
the: woods of this country, and differ in 
nothing 
their ſuperior ſiae, and redder, though more 
palatable fleſh. When their eggs ate found - 
in the wood, and put under tame Turgey 
hens, the young ones become tame; how 
ever when they grow up, it ſometimes 
happens that they fly away; their wings 
ate therefore commonly clipped, elpecially 
when young. But che tamed turkeys are 
commonly much more iraſcible, than thoſe 
which are naturally tame. The Indians 
likewiſe employ themſel ves in N them 
and keeping them near their huts. 
WII Geeſe have liltewile been tamed in 
the: following manner. When the wild 
peeſe firſt come hither in ſpring, and Rop a 
nance, wed y do not breed in Pen- 
ma try to ſhoot them in 
the wing, r nerally mere 
chance. e 1 : 
1 . . : 


from our tame önes, except "in __ : 


of then 


e 


1 end boat: fel | 3 it, 1 keep ĩt | 
for ſome time at home, by this means many 
have been made ſo tame, that when 


they were let out in the morning, they re- 
turned in the evening, but to be more ſure 


of them, their wings are commonly elipped. 
T have ſeen wild geeſe of this kind, which 
the owner aſſured me, that he had kept for 
more than twelve years; but though he 
kept eight of them, yet he never had. the 
pleaſure to ſee them e with be am 


* 


jones; or lay egg. | 
1 PARTRIDGES, | which are * in t 


dance, may likewiſe be ſo far tamed, as to 
run about all day with the poultry, and to 


eome along with them to be fed when they 


ate called. In the ſame. manner I have 
ſeen i, Pi ent, which were made ſo 


tame as to fſy out and return again. In 


e winters there are immenſe quatitities 
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peculiar attention. Several reaſons induce 
me to believe that few parts of the weld 
can produce its equal. Dr. Lunæus 


"4 


of North America, the Humming bird is tbe 
moſt admirable, or at leaſt moſt worthy f 


it Trocbilus OS. The Swedes and rs 


Engli/hmen call it the King's bird, but the 


name of Humming bird is more common. 


= 
1 
_ 
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a | Vol: 4 page 665 — ee in 
its natural ſize, with its proper colours, 
and added à deſeription of it.“ In ſiae it 
is not much bigger than à large bumble 
bee, and is therefore the leaſt of all birds,+ 
or it is much if there is a leſſer ſpecies in 


the world. Its plumage is moſt beautifully 1 


coloured, moſt of its feathets being greens 
ſome grey, and others forming a ſhining 
red ring round its neck; the tai glows 
with fine feathers; changing. from green 
into a braſs colour. Theſe birds em 
here i an 1 ori g about eee when it b 0 
gins to grow very warm, and make their 
neſts in ſummer, but towards autumn | 
retreat again into the more ſouthern coun- 
tries of America. They: ſubſiſt barely upon 
the nectar, or ſweet juice of flowers contained 
in that part, Which botaniſts call the nee- 
tarium, and which they ſuck up with their 
long bills. Of all x6 flowers, they like 
Ae mob, bien have a ee tube, and 1 
t ogty fi . © have. 
dw as opal Pa Frag us in « Edward's Natural HiE 


tory of Birds, page 38. tab. 38, F. 
F Txene is a much leſſer ſpecies of humming- bird, by 


Linnaus called Trochilus minimus, being the leaſt bird. known 5 — 


Sir Hans Shane's living one, weighed only twenty ? 9771 
und Mr. Edwarg:'s dry one forty-five. It 1 drawn in Ed. 


ow birds, t. 150; in its natural fize, together n. 


em abdor the — Noli tangere, and the 
 Monarda with crimſon flowers. An inha- 
bitant of the country is ſure to have a num 
ber of theſe beautiful and agreeable little 
birds before his window all the ſummer 
long, if he takes care to plant a bed with 
All lets of fine flowers under them. I is 
indeed a diverting ſpectacle to ſec theſe I- 5 
tle active creatures flying about the flowers 
like bees, and ſucking their Juices with 
their long and narrow bills. The flowers 
of the above - mentioned Monarde grow ver- 
tivillated, that is, at different diſtances they 
forround the ſtalk, as the flowers of our 
mint ¶ Mentba baſtard hemp / Galeopfis 
mother wort / — and 2 — nettle 
Lamum). It is therefore diverting to ſee 
them putting their bills into every flower 
in the circle. As ſoon as they have ſucked 
the Jure of one flower, they flutter to the 
next. One that has not ſeen them would 
hardly believe in how ſhort a ſpace of time 
they have had their tongues in all the flow- 
ers of a plant, which when large and with 
a long tube, the little bird by putting its 
head into them, looks as if it Crepe with 
half its body into them. 
Dunn their ſucking the juice out af. 
the flowers they never  ſettl on it, but 
| flutter 


them, they would fly off with — "Gwifenel 


_ nw —— a move r wings 0 1 5 
quick, that they are hardly viſible. — ; 
this fluttering they make a humming like 
bees, or like that which is oceaſioned by 
the turning of a little wheel. After they 
baye thus, without reſting, fluttered for a 
while, they fly to a neighbouring tree or 
paſt, and reſume their vigour again. They 
then return to their humming and ſucking; 
They are not very ſhy, and I in company 
with ſeveral other people, have not been 
fall two: yards from the place where they 
flattered Ahojue and ſueked the flowers; and 
though we ſpoke and moved; 2 — they were 
ays diſturbed; but an going towards 


now 


of an arrow.  ' When ſeveral of them were 
on the ſame: bed, there was! always a vic: 
lent | combat betweęn them, in meeting 
each other at the ſame flower (for envy was 
likewiſe predominant amongſt theſe little 
coeatures) and they attanked with ſuch-im+ 
petuofity, that it would ſeem: as if the 
— would pierce its antagoniſt through 
and through, with its long bill. During 
the fight, they ſcem- to ſtand in the air, 
keeping themſelves up, by the INC 
ſwift motion of their wings. When the 
bay towards: the Saale are pens they 
| "FR purſue 
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urſue each other into the rooms, fight a 
ittle, and flutter away again. Sometimes 
they come to a flower which is withering, | 


and has no more juice in it; they then in a 


fit of anger pluck it off, and t row it on 
the ground, that it may not miſlead them 
for the future. If a garden contains a great 
number of theſe little birds, they are ſeen 
to pluck off the flowers in ſuch quantities, 
that the ground is quite covered with them, 
and it ſeems as * this e 4s from 805 
motion of envy. #105 „„ 

CoMM⁰odxLVY you iow no other: found 
than their humming, but when they fly 
againſt each other in the air, they make a 
chirping noiſe like a ſparrow or chicken. I 


have ſometimes walked with ſeveral other 


people in ſmall gardens, and theſe birds 
— on all ſides fluttered about us, with- 
out appearing very ſhy, They are ſo ſmall 
that one would eaſily miſtake them for great 
humming-bees or butterflies, and theirflight 
reſembles that of the former, and is incre- 
dibly ſwift. They have never been ob- 
ſerved to feed on inſets or fruit; the nec- 
tar of flowers, ſeems therefore to be their 


only food, Several people have caught ſome 


humming birds on account of their ſingular 


ere and have put them into 1 . 


here * died for want of a proper food. 
Howerer : 


| However: Mr. Bartram has kept a Es of: 
them for ſeveral weeks: pgs by feed- 
ing them with water in which 5 had 
been diſſolved, and I am of opinion that it 
would not be difficult to keep them all Wind 5 
ter in a hot-houſe. 


1 Philai 6. 


Tux humming 1 builds) its: neſt 5 - 


in the middle of a branch of a tree, and it 
is ſo ſmall, that it cannot be ſeen from the 
ground, but he who intends to ſee it muſt | 
get up to the branch. For this reaſon it 


is looked upon as a great rarity if a neſt is 


accidentally found, eſpecially as the trees in 
ſummer have ſo thick a foliage. The neſt is 
likewiſe the leaſt of all; that which is in 
my poſſeſſion is quite round, and conſiſts in 
the inſide of a browniſh and quite ſoft Ea, 
which -ſeems to have been collected from 
the leaves of the great mullein or Verbaſcum 
Thapſus, which are often found covered 
with a ſoft wool of this colour, and the plant 
is plentiful here. The outſide of the neſt 
has a coating of green moſs, ſuch as is com- 
mon on old pales or encloſures and on trees; 
the inner diameter of the neſt is hardly a 
etrical inch at the top, and its depth 
half an inch. It is however known that the 
humming birds make their neſts likewiſe. 
= me e moſs, hair and other ſuch ſoft 
An materials; 


materials; they are ſaid 10 15 e ag: 
each of the . e ee, 
Ockaber the 2 th. e ee this: 2 5 
and the next in packing up all the : 
gathered this autumn, for I had an —— i 
tunity of ſending them to England by the 
mips which failed about this time. Fm : 
En eh, they were forwarded to Sweden. 
Hover the 27th. In the morning Eſet , 
out on a little journey to New: York in com- 
pany with Mr. Peter Cock, with a view 
to fee the country, and to enquire into 
the fafeſt road, which I could take in 
going to Canada, through the deſart or un- 
inhabited country between it and n | 
provinces. 535 YIR - 
Tur part where. we etraveilad at preſent 
was ptetty well inhabited on both ſides of 
the road, by Enghfmen, Germans and other 
Europeans. "Plains and hills of different di- 
menſions were ſcen alternately, mountains 
and ſtones, I never ſaw, excepting a few 
bbles. Near almoſt every farm was a 
great orchard with peach and apple trees, 
ſome of which were yet loaded with fruit. 
Taz encloſures were in ſome parts low | 
enough, for the cattle to leap: over them 
with eaſe; to prevent this the hags had a 
triangular wooden yoke : this cuſtom. was 


as J have Sd obſerved, common _ = 
0 


at the lower end bad a tooth or hook, faſt» 


over; but I know not whether this be a 


7 


Fe New Frankfort. 


all the Eugliſb plantations. To 1 a 


neck was faſtened a piece of wood,. which 


ening in the encloſure,” and topping the 
horſe, juſt when. it lifted its fore feet to leap 


ood invention with regard to horſes. T. 
were likewiſe kept in bounds. by a piece o 


wood, one end of which was. faſtened ta 
one of the fore feet, and the other to one 


of the hind feet, and it forced them to walk 
pretty ſlowly, as at the ſame; time it made 
it impoſſible for them to leap over the en- 
cloſares. To me it appeared that the horſes 
were ſubject to all forts of i acci- 


dents from this piece of wood... 


Near Neu Frankfurt we rode. over 2 


little ſtone bridge, and ſomewhat further, 


eight or nine Engliſb miles from .Philadel- 


pbia we paſſed over another, which was 


likewiſe of ſtone. There are not yet any | 


mileſtones put up in the country, and the 


inhabitants only compute the diſtances by 
gueſs. We were afterwards brought over 
a river in a ferry, where we paid. three- 
pence a perſon, for ourſelves and our horſes. 
"ow one of the places where we ſtopt to 


have our horſes fed, the people had a 


Mocbing- bird in 8 cage; and it is here 
Teckowed: the beſt ſinging bird, though its 
plumage 
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all. At A tne of the year it — . 


fing-  Linn@us calls it Turdus polyglottos, 
Cateſby in his Natural” 2 Car- 


deſcribed and drawn this bird. The peo- 
ple ſaid that it built its neſts in the buche, 
and trees, but is ſo ſhy, that if any body 
come and look at its eggs, it leaves the 
neſt, never to come to it again. Its young 
ones require great care in being bred up. 


If they are taken from their mother and 


put into a cage, ſhe feeds them for three or 
four days; but ſeeing no hopes of ſetting 
them at liberty, ſhe flies away. It then 
often happens, that the young ones die 
ſoon after, doubtleſs becauſe they cannot 
accuſtom themſelves to eat what the people 

ive them. But it is generally imagined, 
that the laſt time the mother feeds them, 
ſhe finds means to poiſon them, in order, 
the ſooner to deliver them from ſlavery 
and wretchedneſs. Theſe birds ſtay all 


' ſummer in the colonies, but retire in 


autumn to the ſouth, and ſtay away all 
winter. They have got the name of Mock- 
ing-birds, on account of their ſkill in imi- 
tating the note of almoſt every bird they 


hear. The ſong peculiar to them is excel- 


ea: and varied by an infinite change of 
: notes 
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notes and melody; ſeveral people are there- 
fore of opinion, that they are the beſt fing- 
ing birds in the world. So much is certain, 
that few birds come up to them; this is 
what makes them precious: the eee 
call it by the ſame name as the Engiy/h. 
Azour noon we came to New'Briftol, 'a . 
mall town in Penhylvania, on the banks of 
the Delaware, about fifteen Engliſh from 
Philadelphia. Moſt of the houſes are built 
of ſtone, and ſtand aſunder. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a ſmall trade, though moſt 
of them get their goods from Philadelphia. 
On the other ſide of the river, almoſt di- 
rectly oppoſite to New Briftol, lies the town 
of Burlington, in which wi: governor: of 
New Forjey redes 
Wx had now country ſears on both fides | 
of the roads. Now we came into a lane 
encloſed with pales on both ſides, including 
pretty great corn- fields. Next followed a 
wood, and we perceived for the ſpace of four 
Engliſh miles nothing but woods, and a very 
poor foil, on which the Lupinus "perennts 
grew plentifully and ſucceeded well. I was 
overjoyed to ſee a plant come on ſo well in 
theſe poor dry places, and even began to 
meditate, how to improve this diſcovery in 
a foil like that which it inhabited. But I 
wfterwards: had the mortification to find that 
an the 
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the — cows eat almoſt all the other 


however very green, looked very freſh, and 
was extremely ſoft to the touch, Perhaps 
means may be found out of making this 
plant palatable to the cattle. In the even- 
ing we arrived at Trenton, after having pre- 
woe paſſed the Delaware in a ferry. 


- Ofober the 28th, TxENToN is & long 


narrow town, fituate at ſome diſtance from 
the river Delaware, on a ſandy plain; it 
belongs to New Ferſey, and they reckon it 
thirty miles from Philadelpbia. It has two 
ſmall churches, one for the people be- 
longing to the church of England, the 
other for the preſbyterians. The houſes are 
partly built of ſtone, though moſt of them 


are 'made of wood or planks, commonly 
two ſtories high, together with a cellar be · 


low the building, and a kitchen under 
ground, cloſe to the cellar. The: houſes 
Grand at a moderate diſtance from one ano- 


ther. They are commonly built ſo, that 
the ſtreet paſſes along one ſide of the houſ- 


es, while gardens of different dimenſions 
bound the other ſide ;; in each garden is 3 
draw-well; the place is reckoned very heal» 
thy. Our landlord told us, that twenty-two 
years ag0, when he firſt ſettled here, therewas 


time 


plants, but left the lupine, which waz 


hi more than one houſe ; but from that 


New: neh une - 


time Trenton has-encreaſed ſo mech; that 
there are at preſent neat a hundred houſes: 
The houſes were within divided into feveral 
rooms by their partitions of boards. The 
inhabitants of the place carried on a {mall 
trade with the goods which they got from 
Philadelphia, but their chief gain bonſiſted 
in the arrival of the numerous travelers 

between that city and New York ; for they 
are commonly brought by the "Trento 
Yachts from Philadelphia to Trenton, or 
from thence to Pöbiladelpbia. But from 
Trenton further to New Brunſwick, the tra- 
vellers go in the waggons which ſet out 
every day for that place. Several of the in- 
habitants however likewiſe ſubfiſt on the 
carriage for all ſorts of goods, which are 
every day fent in great quantities, either 
from Philadelphia to New York, or from 
thence to the former place; for "= 
Philadelphia and Trenton all goods go by 
water, but between Tyenton and New Brun: 
wick they are all carried by land, and both 
| theſe conveniences belon 8 to o people of this 

town. 8 
Fox the yathey whit go beruwo this 

place and the capital of Penfyhoania,” they 
uſually pay a ſhilling and fix-pence of Pen- 

Hlvauiæ currency oF on, and every one 


pays belides for tis age. . paſs 
ſen nger 
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ſenger 1 1 meat and drink for 
himſelf, or pay ſome ſettled fare: between 
Trenton and New, Brumſivicl a perſon pays 
wo ſhillings and fixpence, and the baggage 
i likewiſe paid for ſeparately. _-_ - | 
Wx continued our journey in the morn- 
ing the country through which we: paſſed 
was for the. greateſt. part level, though 
ſometimes there were ſome. long hills, ſome 
parts were covered with trees, ee far the 
greater part of the country was without 
woods; on the other hand I never ſaw any 
place i in America, the towns excepted, ſo 
well peopled.. An old man, who lived in 
this neighbourhood and accompanied us for 
ſome part of the road, however aſſured me, 
that he could well remember the lime, 
when between Trenton and New Brunſwick 
there were not above three farms, and he 
reckoned it was about fifty and ſome odd 
years ago. During the greater part of the 
day we had very extenſive corn- fields on both 
ſides of the road, and commonly towards 
the ſouth the country had a great declivity. 
Near almoſt every farm was a ſpacious or- 
chard full of peaches and apple trees, and 
in ſome of them the fruit was fallen from 
the trees in ſuch quantities, as to cover near- 
ly the whole — any Part of it they left 


to rot, ſince they could not take it all 1 "oo 


we were always welcome to go into the 


fine orchards, and gather our hats and pock- 
ets full of the choiceſt fruit, l e the 


poſſeſſors ſo much as. looking after ws 

Chewy: trees were planted near the farm 

on the roads, &c. ; E 
Tux barns* had a peculiar. kind, 4 con+ 


ſtruction hereabouts, . which I will give. a 


conciſe deſcription, of. The whole build- ; 
ing was very great, ſo. as almoſt to equal a 
ſmall church; the roof was pretty high, 


covered with | wooden ſhingles, declining 


on both ſides, but not ſteep; the walls _ 
which ſupport it, were not much higher 
than a full grown man; but on the other 
hand the breadth of the building was the 


more conſiderable: in the middle was the 


threſhing floor, and above it, or in the loft 
or garret they put the corn which was not 


yet threſhed, the ſtraw, or any thing elſe, 
according to the ſeaſon: on one ſide were 
ſtables for the horſes, and on the other for 
the cows. And the ſmall cattle had like- 


wiſe their particular ſtables or ſtyes 3 on 


dach ends f the buildings, were great gates, 
| — 


Sa e comprebend more b this word, 


1 what it commonly includes, for he ug cribes it as a 
| e which contains 8 a barn and * * 
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O that one could come in with a have i and 
Horſes through one of them, and go out at 
the other: here was therefore under one 
roof the threſhing floor, the barn; the ſta- 
bles, the hay loft, the coach houſe, &c. 
This kind of buildings is ehieffy made uſe 
of by the Dutch and Germans; fot it is to 
be obſerved that the country between Tren- 
ron and New York, is inhabited by few 
Engliſhmen, but inſtead of them by Germans 
or Dutch,* the utter of which "efpeciully 
are numerous. 12 

BEroRE I proceed; 1 find ie neceifary to 
remark one thing with regard to the Indi- 
ans, or old ' Americans. For this account 
may perhaps meet with readers, who, like 
many people of my acquaintance, 'may be 
of opinion that all North America, was al- 
moſt wholly inhabited by ſavage or heathen 
nations, and they may be aſtoniſhed, that 
do not mention them more frequently in 
my account. Others may perhaps imagine, 
that when T mention in my journal, that 
the country is much cultivated, that in fe- 
veral places, houſes of ſtone or wood are 
built, round which are corn-fields, gardens, 


and 


an dad 'of wur i equent in AEGIS bs 
many, Holland, and Pruffa, and th it is uo wonder 
that it iremployed by — who, e their 


own oy 


* 
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| ane orchards, that I am ſpeaking of the 
property of the Indians; to undeeeive them, 
I here give the following explication. The 
country eſpecially all along the coaſts, in 
the Engliſb colonies, is inhabited by Euro- 
beans, who in ſome places are already fo 
numerous, that few parts of Europe are 
more populous. The Indians have fold the 
country to the Europeans, and have retired 
further up: in moſt parts you may travel 
twenty Swediſb miles, or about a hundred 
and twenty Engliſb miles, from the ſea 
ſhore, before you reach the firſt habitations 
of the Indians. And it is very poſſible for 
4 perſon to have been at Philadelphia and 
other towns on the ſea ſhore for half a year 
together, without ſo much as ſeeing an In- 
dian. I intend in the ſequel to give a more 
EE circumſtantial account of them, their reli- 
gion, manners, oeconomy, and other par- 
ticulars relating to them: at preſent I re- 
turn to the ſequel of my journal. 
"'ABovuT nine Engliſn miles from Ten 
the ground began to change its colour; 
hitherto it confiſted of a confiderable quan- 
tity of hazel coloured clay, but at preſent 
the earth was a reddiſh brown, ſo that it 
ſometimes had a purple colour, and ſome- 
times looked like logwood. This colour 
came from a red limeſtone which e | 


— uin 1748; 


ed very near to that which is on the moun- 
tain Kinnekbulle in Welt Gothland, and makes 
a particular ſtratum in the rock, The 
American red limeſtome therefore Gems: to 
be merely a variety of that I ſaw in Sweden, 
it lay in ſtrata of two or three fingers thick 
neſs; but was diviſible into many thinner 
Ates or ſhivers, whole ſurface was ſeldom 
flat and ſmooth, but commonly rough : the 
ſtrata themſelves were frequently cut off by 
horizontal cracks. When theſe ſtones were 
expoſed to the air, they by degrees ſhivered 
and withered into pieces, and a at laſt turn- 
ed into duſt. The people of this neighbour- 
hood did not know how to make any uſe 
of it ; the ſoil above is ſometimes rich and 
ſometimes poor : in ſuch places where the 
people had lately dug new wells, I perceiv- 
ed, that moſt of the rubbiſh which was 
thrown up confiſted of ſuch a ſpecies of 
ſtone. This reddiſh brown earth we always 
ſaw till near New Brunſwick, where it is 
particularly plentiful. The banks of the 
river, ſhewed in many places nothing but 
ſtrata of Limeſtone, which did not run ho- 
rizontally, but dipped very much. - 
ABouT ten o'clock in the morning we 
came to Prince-town, which is ſituated in 
a plain. Moſt of the houſes are built of 
wood, and are not contiguous, ſo that there 
Fs are 
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are gardens and paſtures between them. As 
theſe parts were ſooner inhabited by Euro- 
peans than Penſylvania, the woods were 
likewiſe more cut away, and the country 


more cultivated, ſo that one might have 


imagined himſelf to be in Europe. 
Mr now thought of continuing our jour- 
ney, but as it began to rain very heavily, and 


continued ſo during the whole day and part 


of the night, we were forced to Ri: til 


next morning. 
October the 209th. Tuis morning we 


proceeded on our journey. The country 


+ 


was pretty well peopled; however there 
were yet great woods in many places: they 
all conſiſted of deciduous trees: and I did 
not perceive a ſingle tree of the fir kind, 


till I came to New Brunſwick. The ground 
was level, and did not ſeem to be every 


where of the richeſt kind. In ſome places 
it had hillocks, loſing themſelves almoſt. 
imperceptibly in the plains, which were 
commonly croſſed by a rivulet. Almoſt ' 


near every farm-houſe were great. orchards. 


The houſes were commonly built of timber, 


and at ſome diſtance by themſelves ſtood 


the ovens for baking, e mad 
of clay. 1 55 
ON a hill covered with trees, ind called 
1 I ſaw ſeveral pieces of ſtone or 
8 V dock. | 
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rock, ſo big, that they would have requi- 
red three men to roll them down. But 
beſides theſe there were few great ſtones in 
the country; for moſt of thoſe which we 
ſaw; could eaſily be lifted up by a fingle 
man. In another place we perceived a 
number of little round pebbles, but we did 
not meet with either mountains or rocks. 
"ABOUT noon we arrived at New Brun- 
fwick, a pretty little town in the province 
of New Ferſey, in a valley on the weſt fide 
of the river Rareton; on account of its low 
fituation, it cannot be feen (coming from 
Penſylvania) before you get to the top of the 
hill, which is quite cloſe up to it: the 
town extends north and ſouth along the 
river. The German inhabitants have two 
churches, one of ſtone and the other of 
wood ; the Engh church is of the latter 
kind, but the preſbyterians were build- 
ing one of ſtone : the town. houſe makes 
likewiſe a pretty good appearance. Some of 
the other. houſes are built of bricks, but 
moſt of them are made either wholly of 
wood; or of bricks and wood; the wooden 


| houſes are not made of ſtrong timber, but 


merely of boards or. planks, which are 
within joined by laths: ſuch houſes as 


conſiſt of both wood and bricks, have only 


other ſides being merely of planks. This 


the wall towards the ſtreet of bricks, all the 


peculiar 


- 
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peculiar kind of oftentation would n 
lead a traveller, who paſſes through the 
town in haſte, to believe that moſt of the 
houſes are built of bricks. The houſes. 
were covered with ſhingles; before each 
door there was an elevation, to which 
you aſcend by ſome ſteps from the ſtreet; 
it reſembled a ſmall balcony, and had ſome 
benches on both hides, on which the people 
ſat in the evening, in order to enjoy the 
freſh air, and to have the pleaſure of view- 
ing thoſe who paſſed by. The town has 
only one ſtreet lengthways, and at its nor- 
thern extremity there is a ſtreet acroſs; 
both of theſe are of a conſiderable length. 
Tux river Rareton paſſes hard by the 
town, and is deep enough for great yachts 
to come up; its breadth near the town is 
within the reach of a common gun ſhot; 
the tide comes up ſeveral miles beyond the 
town, the yachts were placed lengthways 
along the bridge; the river has very high 
and pretty ſteep banks on both ſides, 1 
near the town there are no ſuch banks, it 
being ſituated in a low valley. One of the 
ſtreets is almoſt entirely inhabited by Dutch 
men, who came hither from Albany, and 
for that reaſon they call it Albany /treet ; 
theſe Dutch people only keep company 
among themſelves, and ſeldom or never go a- 
mongſt the other inhabitants, living as it were 
FP 3 8 
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quite ſeparate from them. Nw Bran, 
belongs to New Jerſey; however the greateſt 
part, or rather all its trade is to New York, 
which is about forty Engliſh miles diſtant j 
to that place they ſend corn, flour in 
great quantities, bread, ſeveral other ne- 
ceſſaries, a great quantity: of linſeed, boards 
timber, wooden veſſels, and all ſores” of 
carpenters work. Several ſmall yachts are 
every day going backwards and forwards 
between theſe two towns. The inhabitants 
likewiſe get a conſiderable profit from the 
travellers, who every hour mo ee 
on the high road. | 
Tre ſteep banks oon of the fed Ante 
ſtone, which I have before deſcribed. It 
is here plainly viſible that the ſtrata are not 
horizontal, but conſiderably dipping, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſouth. The weather 
and the air has in a great meaſure diſſolved 
the ſtone here: I enquired, whether it 
could not be made uſe of, but was aſſured, 
that in building houſes it was entirely uſe- 
leſs; for, though it is hard and perma- 
nent under ground, yet on being dug out, 
and expoſed for ſome time to the air, it 
firſt crumbles into greater, then into leſſer 
pieces, and at laſt is converted into duſt. 
An inhabitant of this town, however tried 
to build a houſe with this ſort of ſtone, but 
2 8 7 0-5; ee 
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its outſides being expoſed to the air, ſoon 
began to change ſo much, that the owner 
was obliged to put boards all over the wall, 
to preſerve It from falling to pieces. The 
people however pretend that this ſtone 
is a very good manure, if it is ſcatter- 
ed upon the corn- ſields in its rubbiſh ſtate, 
for it is ſaid to ſtifle the weeds: it is there - 


fore made uſe of both on ou helds i in 


rdens.* 1 1 "FA 
— TowaRDs the evening we contindechie our 
journey, and were ferried over the river 


Rareton, together with our horſes. In a 


very dry ſummer, and when the tide has 
ebbed, it is by no means dangerous to ride 
through this river. On the oppoſite ſhore 
the red juniper tree was pretty abundant. 
The country through which we now paſſ⸗ 
ed was pretty well inhabited, but in moſt 
places full of ſmall pebbles. 

We ſaw Guinea Hens in many places 


where we paſſed by. They ſometimes run 


about the fields, at a good diſtance from the 
farm-houſes. 

ABouT eight Engliſh mils; from New 
Brunſwick, the road divided. We took 
| that on the left, for that on the right leads 

. a EP 4 sto 
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cies of this kind is uſed with good ſucceſs, in the county of 
898 in Scotland. | 
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r The country now made a charming 
appearance; ſome parts being high, others 

E forming vallies, and all of them well culti- 
vated. From the hills you had a proſpect 

of houſes, farms, gardens, corn- fields, fo- 
reſts, lakes, iſlands, roads, and paſtures. 

Is moſt of the places where we travelled 

1 this day the colour of the ground was 

Lb, I make no doubt, but there 

| were ſtrata of the before-mentioned red 

limeſtone under it. Sometimes the ground 

Jooked very like a cinnabar ore. 

Woop-BRIDGE is a ſmall village in a 
ain; conſiſting of a few houſes ;- we fi 

| ped here to reſt our horſes a little. The 

| houſes were moſt of them built of boards; 

| the walls had a covering of ſhingles on the 

| outſide ; theſe ſhingles were round at one 

end, and all of a length in each row: ſome 
of the houſes had an Italian roof, but the 
greateſt part had roofs with pediments; 
moſt of them were covered with ſhingles. In 
moſt places we met with wells and buckets 
to draw up the water. 
ELIZ ABETH-TOWI is a ſmall town, abake 
twenty Engliſh miles diſtant from New 
Brunſwick: we arrived there immediately 
after ſun ſetting. Its houſes are moſtly 
Acattered, but well built, and generally 


likewiſe ſome ſtone buildings. & little ri- 
vulet paſſes through the town from weſt to 
eaſt; it is almoſt reduced to nothing when 
the water ebbs away, but with the full tide 
they can bring up ſmall yachts. Here 
were two fine churches, each of which 
made a much better appearance than any 


one in Philadelphia. That belonging to the 


people of the church of England was built 


of bricks, had a ſteeple with bells, and 


a baluſtrade round it, from which there was 
a proſpect of the country. The meeting 
houſe of the preſbyterians was built of 
wood, but had both a ſteeple and bells, 
and was, like the other houſes covered with 


ſhingles. The town houſe made likewiſe a 


good appearance, and had a ſpire with a 
bell. The banks of the river were red, 
from the reddiſh limeſtone; both in and 
about the town were many gardens and 
orchards, and it; might truly be ſaid that 
 Elizabeth-tawn. was fituated in a garden; 
the ground beren hun ee even and: well 
cultivate. p 
Tur geeſe, in 8 of 0 > ions hy 
which we paſſed this day and the next, 
carried three or four little ſticks, of the 
length of a foo. about their necks; they 


| were 
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46 boards, - with a roof of ſhingles, and 
walls covered with the ſame. There were 
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were faſtened croſſways, to prevent them 
from creeping through half broken enclo- 
ſures. 'They look extremely awkward, and 
it is ne e e to ho en in m_ 
attire. - ELTON 

Ar nights we nll p- our . at 
—— Point, an inn about two 
Engliſb miles diſtant from the town, and 
the laſt houſe on this road belonging to 
New Jerſey. The man who had taken the 
leaſe of it, together with that of the ferry 
near it, told us that he paid a hundred 
and ten pounds on eee . er to 
the owner. 

October the 30 th. W were ready to 
proceed on our journey at ſun-rifing. Near 
the inn where we had paſſed the night, we 
were to croſs a river, and we were brought 
over, together with our horſes, in a wretch- 
ed half rotten ferry. This river came a 
conſiderable way out of the country, and 
ſmall veſſels could eaſily ſail up it. This 
was a great advantage to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country, giving them an 
opportunity of ſending their goods to New 
York with great eaſe; and they even made 
uſe of it for trading to the Yet Indies. The 
country was low on both ſides of the river, 
and conſiſted of meadows. But there was 
no other hay to be you than ſuch as com- 
: | monly 
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monly grows in ſwampy grounds; ; for as 
the tide comes up in this river, theſe low 
plains' were ſometimes overflowed when the 
water was high. The people hereabouts 
are ſaid to be troubled in ſummer with im- 
menſe ſwarms of gnats or muſquetoes, 


which ſting them and their cattle. This 


was aſcribed to the low ſwampy meadows, 
on which theſe inſects depoſite their eggs, 
which are afterwards hatched by the heat. 

As ſoon as we had got over the river, we 


were upon Staten Iſland, which is quite 
ſurrounded with falt water. This is the 


beginning of the province of New York. 
Moſt of the people ſettled here were Dutch- 
nen, or ſuch as came (hither whilſt the 
Dutch were yet in poſſeſſion of this place. 
But at preſent they were ſcattered among 
the Engliſb and other European inhabitants, 
and ſpoke Engliſb for the greateſt - part. 
The proſpect of the country here is ex- 
tremely pleaſing, as it is not ſo much in- 
tercepted by woods, but offers more cul- 
tivated fields to view. Hills and vallies ſtill 
continued, as uſual, to change alternately. 

Tur farms were near each other. Moſt 


of the houſes were wooden; however ſome 


were built of ſtone. Near every farm-houſe 
was an orchard with" apple trees: the' fruit 


was already for the greateſt part gathered. | 


Here, 
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Here, and on the whole journey before, I 
obſerved a preſs for cyder at every farm- 
houſe, made in different manners, by which 
the people had already preſſed the juice out 
of the apples, or were juſt buſied with that 
work. Some people made uſe of a wheel 
made of thick oak planks, which turned 
upon a wooden axis by means of a horſe - 
drawing it, much in the ſame manner as 
the people do with woad; “ except that 
here the wheel runs upon p lanks. Cherry 
trees ſtood along the encloſures round corn- 
fields. 

THE e were e excellently ftaated, 
and either ſown with wheat or rye. They 
had no ditches on their ſides, but (as is 
uſual in England) only furrows, drawn at 
| er or leſſer diſtances from each other. 
In one place we obſerved a water mill, 
8 ſituated, that when the tide flowed, 
the water ran into a pond: but when it 
ebbed, the floodgate was drawn up, and the 
ee, driven by the water, ain out oy 

e 

0 eight o'clock in the morning we 


arrived at the e where we were to croſs 
the 


2 „Da. 1 in his Travels thro! gh We ro e has 
given a drawing of the machine by y which woad is ' prepared, 
on res N page. | 


the water, in order to come to the town of 
- New York. We left our horſes here and 
went on board the yacht: we were to go 
eight Engliſh miles by ſea ; however we 
landed about eleven o'clock in the morning 


at New York, We ſaw a kind of wild ducks 


in immenſe quantities upon the water: the 
people called them Blue bill, and they 


ſeemed to be the ſame with our Pintail | 


ducks, or Linnæus s Anas acuta : but they 
were very ſhy. On the ſhore of the conti- 


nent we ſaw ſome very fine ſloping corn- 


fields, which at preſent looked quite green, 
the corn being already come up. We ſaw 
many boats in which the fiſhermen were 
buſy catching oyſters : to this purpoſe they 
make uſe of a kind of rakes with long iron 
teeth bent inwards ; theſe they uſed either 
ſingly or two tied together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the teeth | were fares towards 
each other. 


October the ziſt. A New: York. 


they find innumerable quantities of excel- 
lent oyſters, and there are few places which 
have oyſters of ſuch an exquiſite taſte, and 
of ſo great a ſize: they are pickled and ſent 
to the Weſt Indies and other places ; which 
is done in the following manner. As 
ſoon as the oyſters are caught, their ſhells 
are n and the fiſh waſhed wok z 
ome 
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ſome water is then poured into a pot, the 
oyſters are put into it, and they muſt boil 
for a while ; the pot is then taken off from 
the fire again, the oyſters taken out and put 
upon a diſh, till they are ſomewhat dry: 
then you take ſome mace, allſpice, black 
pepper, and as much vinegar as you think 
is ſufficient to give a ſouriſh taſte. All this 
is mixed with half the liquor in which the 
oyſters were boiled, and put over the fire 
again. While you boil it great care is to 
be taken in ſcumming off the thick ſcum; 
at laſt the whole pickle is poured into a 
glaſs or earthen veſſel, the oyſters are put 
to it, and tne veſſel is well topped to keep 
out the air. In this manner, oyſters will 
keep for years together, and may be ſent to 
the moſt diſtant parts of the world. 
Tux merchants here buy up great quan- 
tities of oyſters about this time, pickle them 
in the above- mentioned manner, and ſend 
them to the Weſt Indies: by which they fre- 
quently make a conſiderable profit: for, 
the oyſters, which coſt them five ſhillings 
of their currency, they commonly {ell for 
a piſtole, or about fix times as much as they 
gave for them; and ſometimes they get 
even more: the oyſters which are thus 
pickled have a very fine flavour. The fol- 


5 nn is another way of preſerving 0 
they 
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they are taken out of the ſhells; fried with 
butter, put into a- glaſs or earthen veſſel 
with the melted butter over them, ſo that 
they are quite covered with it, and no air 
can get to them. Oyſters prepared in this 
manner have likewiſe an agreeable- taſte, 
and are exported to the Oy 1 and other 
rts. 
e are TIE ck Sn very whites 
ſome, ſome people aſſured us, that they 
had not felt the leaſt inconvenienee, Wy 
eating a conſiderable quantity of them. It 
is likewiſe a common rule here that oyſters 
are beſt in thoſe months which have an »_ 
in their name, ſuch as September, October, 
&c.; but that they are not ſo good in other 
months; however there are poor people, 
who live all the TEST Tg _ gs, but 
oyſters with bread. 
Tk ſea near Now! N, wh, 2 annu- 
ally the greateſt quantity of oyſters. They 
are found chiefly in a muddy ground, where 
they lie in the ſlime, and are not ſo fre- 
quent in a ſandy bottom: a rockey and a 
ſtony bottom is ſeldom found here. The 
oyſter ſhells are gathered in great heaps, 
and burnt into a lime, which by ſome 
people is made uſe of in buildipg houſes, 
but is not reckoned fo good as that made of 
limeſtone, On our journey to New York, we 
h 8 = ſaw 
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faw high heaps of oyſter ſhells near the 
farm-houſes, upon the ſea ſnore; and about 
New York, we obſerved the people had car- 
ried them upon the fields Which were ſown 
with wheat. However they were entire, 
and not cruſhed. * 
Tux Indians who inbebited the os 5 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, have made 
oyſters and other ſhell fiſn their chief food; 
and at preſent whenever they come to a 
ſalt water where oyſters are to be got, they 
are very active in catching them, and fel 
them in great quantities to other Indian. 
who live higher up the country: for this 
reaſon you ſee immenſe numbers of oyſter 
and muſcle ſhells piled up near ſuch: places, 
where you are certain that the Indians for- 
merly built their huts. This circumſtance 
ought to make us cautious in maintaining, 
that in all places on the ſea ſhore, or higher 
up in the country, where ſuch heaps of ſhells 
are to be met with, the latter have lain 
there ever ſince the time that thoſe Places 
were overflowed by the ſe. 

Loks T ERS are likewiſe plentyfully 8 
hereabouts, -pickled much in the ſame way 
as oyſters, and ſent to ſeveral places. I was 
told of a xaty remarkable circumſtance a- 
bout theſe lobſters, and I have: afterwards 


frequently beard it mentioned.” Te coe 
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of New York had already Pipex inhabi- 
tants for a conſiderable time, yet no lobſters 
were to be met with on that coaſt; and 
though the people fiſhed ever fo often, t ey 
could never find any ſigns of lobſters being 
in this part of the ſea: they were there- 
fore continually brought in great wellboats 
from New England, where they are plen- 
tiful ; but it happened that one of theſe 
wellboats broke in pieces near Hellgate, 
about ten Engliſb miles from New York, 
and all the lobſters in it got off. Since 
that time they have ſo multiplied in this 
part of the ſea, that they are now caught 
in the greateſt abundance. 
- November the 1ſt. A kind of cold fe-. 
ver, which the Engliſh in this country call 
Fever and Ague, is very common in ſeyeral 
parts of the Engliſi colonies. There are 
however other parts, where the people 
have never felt it. I will in the ſequel 
deſcribe the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe at 
large. Several of the moſt conſiderable in- 


habitants of this town, aſſured me that 


this diſeaſe was not near ſo common in 
New York, as it is in Penſylvania, where 
ten were ſeized by it, to one in the former 

province; therefore they were of opinion, 
that this diſeaſe was occafioned by the va- 
Homes Bi * ſtagnant freſh water, from 
. marſhes, 
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marſhes, and from rivers ; for which reaſon 


thoſe provinces ſituated on the ſea ſhore, 
could not be ſo much affected by it. How- 
ever the careleſneſs with which people eat 
quantities of melons, water melons, peach- 
es, and other juicy fruit in ſummer, was 
reckoned to contribute much towards the 
progreſs of this fever; and repeated exam- 
ples confirmed the truth of this opinion, 
The jeſuit's bark was reckoned a good re- 
medy againſt it. It has however often been 
found to have operated contrary to expecta- 
tion, though I am ignorant whether it was 
adulterated, or whether ſome miſtake had 
been committed in the manner of taking it. 
Mr. Davis van Horne, a merchant, told me 
that he cured himſelf and ſeveral other 
people of this fever, by the leaves of the 
common Garden Sage, or Salvia officinalis of 
Linnæus. The leaves are cruſhed or pound- 
ed in a mortar, and the juice is preſſed out 
of them ; this is continued till they get a 
ſpoonful of the liquid, which is mixed with 
lemon juice. This draught is taken about 
the time that the cold fit comes on; and 
after taking it three or four times, the fever 
does not come again. Te 
Tux bark of the white oak was reckoned 
the beſt remedy which had as yet been found 
againſt the dyſentery. It is reduced to a 
nr = f powder, 
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powder, and then taken: ſome people aſ- 
ſured me that in caſes where nothing would 
help, this remedy” had given a certain and 
ſpeedy relief. The people in this place 
likewiſe make uſe of this bark (as is uſually 
done in the Eungliſb colonies) to dye wool 
a brown colour, which looks like that 

of bohea tea, and does not fade by being 
expoſed to the ſun. Among the nume- 
rous ſhells which are found on the fea 
ſhore, there are ſome which by the Engliſb 
here are called Clams, and which bear ſome 
reſemblance to the human'ear. They have 
a conſiderable thickneſs, and are chiefl: 

white, excepting the pointed end, which 
both without and within has a blue colour, 
between purple and violet. They are met 
with in vaſt numbers on the ſea ſhore of New 
York, Long and, and other places. The 
ſhells as a large animal, which is eat- 
en both. by 1 en and Europeans ſettled 
hee. 

A CONSIDERABLE commerce is carb 
on in this article, with ſuch Indians as live 
further up the country. When theſe peo- 
ple inhabited the coaſt, they were able to 
catch their. own clams, which at that time 
made a great part of their food; but at 
preſent this is the buſineſs of the Dutch and 
oy ih, who! live in OE Nand and other 

Q 2 maritime 
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maritime provinces. As ſoon as the ſhells 
are caught, the fiſh is taken out of them, 


drawn upon a wire, and hung up in the 


open air, in order to dry by the heat of the 
ſun. When this is done, the fiſn is put 
into proper veſſels, and carried to Albany 
upon the river Hudſon; there the Indians 
buy them, and reckon them one of their 
beſt diſhes. Beſides the Europeans, many 
of the native Indians come annually down 
to the ſea ſhore, in order to catch clams, 
proceeding with them afterwards in the 


manner I have juſt deſcribed. 


Tux ſhells of theſe clams are uſed by the | 
Indians as money, and make what ire 


call their wampum; they likewiſe ſerve 


their women for an ornament, when they 
intend to appear in full dreſs. Theſe wam- 
pums are properly made of the purple parts 


. of the ſhells, which the Indians value more 


than the white parts. A traveller, who 
goes to trade with the Indians, and is well 


ſtocked with them, may become a conſide- 


rable gainer ; but if he take gold coin, or 
bullion, he will undoubtedly be a loſer ; 
for. the Indians who live farther up the 
country, put little or no value upon theſe 
metals which we reckon ſo precious, as I 
have frequently obſerved in the courſe of 


* travels. The Indians formerly made 
their 
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their own wampums, though not without a 

deal of trouble: but at preſent the Euro- 
eans employ themſelves that way; eſpeci- 
ally the inhabitants of Albany, who get a 
conſiderable profit by it. In the ſequel I 
intend to relate the manner of making the 
wampum. _ | . : 
November the 2d. Bxs1pes the different 
ſects of chriſtians, there are many Jews ſet- 
tled in New York, who poſſeſs great privi- 
leges. They have a ſynagogue and houſes, 
and great country ſeats of their own pro- 
perty, and are allowed to keep ſhops in. 
town. They have likewiſe ſeveral ſhips, 
which they freight and ſend out with their 
own goods. In fine they enjoy all the pri- 
vileges common to the other inhabitants of 
this town and province. 8 
Dunix my refidence at New York, this 
time and in the two next years, I was fre- 
qpeney in company with Jews. I was in- 
formed among other things, that theſe peo- 


ple never boiled any meat for themſelves _ 


on ſaturday, but that they always did it the 
day before ; and that in winter they kept a 
fire during the whole ſaturday. They com- 

monly eat no pork ; yet I have been told 


by ſeveral men of credit, that many of them 


| (eſpecially among the young Jews) when 
travelling, did not not make the leaſt diffi- 
| 7 5554: £21070 OP 
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culty about eating this, or any other meat 
that was put before them; even though they 
were in company with chriſtians. I was in 
their ſynagogue laſt evening for the firſt 
time, and this day at noon I viſited it again, 
and each time I was put into a particular ſeat 
which was ſet apart for ſtrangers or chriſti- 
ans. A young Rabbi read the divine ſervice, 
which was partly in Hebrew, and partly in 
the Rabinical dialect. Both men and wo- 
men were dreſſed entirely in the Engliſb 
faſhion; the former had all of them their 
hats on, and did not once take them off 
during ſervice. The galleries, I obſerved, 
were appropriated to the ladies, while the 
men ſat below. During prayers the men 
ſpread a white cloth over their heads; which 
perhaps is to repreſent ſack cloth. But 1 
obſerved that the wealthier ſort of people had 
a much richer cloth than the poorer ones. 
Many of the men had Hebrew books, in 
which they ſang and read alternately. The 
Rabbi ſtood in the middle of the ſynagogue, 
and read with his face turned towards; the 
. eaſt; he ſpoke however ſo faſt, as to make 
it almoſt impoſſible for any one to under- 
TRACY 7 ĩ ͤ 8 
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” - As there are no Jews in Seder, Prof. Kalm was an ut- 
ter ſtranger to their manners and religious cuſtoms, an 
mere fore relates them as a kind of novelty, F. 
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Nrw Yorx, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name is ſituated under forty deg. 
and forty min. north lat. and forty ſeven 


deg. and four min. of weſtern long. from 


London; and is about ninety ſeven Englt/h 
miles diſtant from Philadelphia. The ſitu- 
ation of it is extremely advantageous for 
trade: for the town ſtands upon a point 
which is formed by two bays; into one of 
which the river Hudſon diſcharges itſelf, 
not far from the town; New York is there- 
fore on three ſides ſurrounded with water: 
the ground it is built on, is level in ſome 
parts, and hilly in others: the place is 
generally reckoned very wholeſone. 
Tux town was firſt founded by the Duteb: 
this, it is ſaid, was done in the year 1623, 
when they were yet maſters of the country: 
they called it New Amſterdam, and the coun» 
try itſelf New Holland. The Engliſb, towards 
the end of the year 1664, taking poſſeſſion 
of it under the conduct of Des Cartes, and 
keeping it by the virtue of the next treaty 
of peace, gave the name of New York to 
both the town, and the province belong- 
ing to it: in ſize it comes neareſt to Boſton 
and Philadelphia. But with regard to its 
fine buildings, its opulence, and extenfive 
commerce, it diſputes the preference with 
ao fe Q4 them: 
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them : at preſent. it is about half as big 
agen as Gothenburgh in Sweden. 
Tux ſtreets do not run ſo ſtraight as thoſe. 
of Philadelþhia, and have ſometimes conſi- 
derable bendings: however they are very 
ſpacious and well built, and moſt of them 
are paved, except in high places, where it 
has been found uſeleſs. In the chief ſtreets 
there are trees planted, which in ſummer 
give them a fine appearance, and during 
the exceſſive heat at that time, afford a 
cooling ſhade: I found it extremely pleaſant 
to walk; in the town, for it ſeemed quite 
like a garden: the trees which are planted 
for this purpoſe are chiefly of two kinds. 
The Hater beech, or Linnæuss Platanus 
occidentalis, are the moſt numerous, and give 
an agreeable ſhade in ſummer, by their 
great and numerous leaves. The Locuft 
tree, or Linnaus's Robinita P/eud- Acacia is 
likewiſe frequent : its fine leaves, and the 
odoriferous ſcent which exhales from its 
flowers, make it very proper for being 
planted in the ſtreets near the houſes, and 
in gardens, There are likewiſe lime trees 
and elms, in theſe walks, but they are not 
by far fo frequent as the others: one ſeldom 
met with trees of the ſame ſort next to each 


other, they ing! in general planted alter- 
nately. | 
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BEsiDrs n of birds of all kinds 5 
which make theſe trees their abode, there 
are likewiſe a kind of frogs which frequent 
them in great numbers in ſummer, they are 

Dr. Linneus's Rana arborea, and ef pecially 
the American variety of this animal. They 
are very clamorous in the evening and in 

the nights (eſpecially when the days had 
been hot, and a rain was expected) and in 
a manner drown the ſinging of the birds. 
They frequently make ſuch a noiſe, 'that it 
is difficult for a perſon to make himſelf 
heard. 

Mosr of the houſes are built af brian 
and are generally ſtrong and neat, and ſeveral 
ſtories high. Some had, according to old 
architecture, turned the gable- end towards 
the ſtreets; but the new houſes were alter- 
ed in this reſpect. Many of the houſes 
had a balcony on the roof, on which the 
people uſed to fit in the evenings in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon; and from thence they had a 
pleaſant view of a great part of the town, 
and likewiſe of part of the adjacent water 
and of the oppoſite ſhore. The roofs are 
commonly covered with tiles or ſhingles: 
the latter of which are made of the white 
firtree, or Pinus Strobus (Linn. ſp. plant. 
page 1419.) which grows higher up in the 
n The inhabitants are of * 

| | : at 
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that a roof made of theſe ſhingles is as 
durable as one made in Penſlvania of the 
White Cedar, or Cupreſſus thyoides (Linn. 
ſpec. plant. page 1422.) The walls were 
whitewaſhed within, and I did not any 
where ſee hangings, with which the people 
in this country ſeem in general to be but 
little acquainted. The walls were quite 
covered with all ſorts of drawings and pic- 
tures in ſmall frames. On each ſide of the 
chimnies they had uſually a ſort of aleove; 
and the wall under the windows was wain- 
ſcoted, and had benches placed near it. 
The Aire and all the wood work were 
painted with a bluiſh grey colour. 5 
FT BERk are ſeveral churches in _ town, 
which deſerve ſome attention. 1. The 
Engliſb Church, built in the year ky 5, at 
the weſt end of town, conſiſting of ſtone, 
and has a ſteeple with' a bell. 2. The 
new Dutch Church, which is — built 
of ſtone, is pretty large and is provided 
with a ſteeple, it alſo has a clock, which 
is the only one in the town. This church 
ſtands almoſt due from north to ſouth. 
No particular point of the compaſs has 
here been in general attended to in erec- 
ting ſacred buildings. Some churches, 
ſtand as is uſual from eaſt to weſt, others 


: from ſouth to north, and others in different 
"I 


2 


poſitions. 10 this eget a * is 
neither altar, veſtry, choir, ſconces, nor 
paintings. Some trees are planted round 
it, which make it look as if it was built in 
a wood. 3. The old Dutch church, which 
is alſo built of ſtone. It is not ſo large as 
the new one. It was painted i in the inſide, 
though without any images, and adorned 
| — hy a ſmall organ, of which governor 
Burnet. made them a preſent: The men 
for the moſt part fit in the gallery, and the 
women below. 4.' The Pre bytertan Church; 
which is pretty large, and was built. but 
lately. It is of ſtone, and has a ſteeple and a 
bell in it. 5. The German Lutheran Church. 
6. The German Reformed. Church. 7. The 
French Church, for proteſtant refugees.) 8. 
| The Quater's Meeting bouſe. g. To theſe 
may be added the Jew/h Synagogues) high 


I mentioned before. 


TowaRDs the: ſea, on the extremity. of 
the promontory. is a. pretty good fortreſs, 
called Fort George, which entirely com- 
mands the port, and can defend the town, 
at leaſt from a ſudden attack on the ſea 
ſide. Beſides that, it is likewiſe ſecured on 
the north or towards the ſhore, by a palli- 
ſade, which however (as for a conſiderable 
me N Oe bare bac hi * 
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from an enemy) i is in many 1 in a very — 
bad ſtate of defence. 


THERE is no good water to be met with 


in the town itſelf, but at a little diſtance 


there is a large {pring of good water, which 


the inhabitants take for their tea, and for the 


uſes of the kitchen. Thoſe however, who are 
leſs delicate in this point, make uſe of the 


water from the wells in town, though it be 


very bad. This want of good water lies 
heavy upon the horſes of the ſtrangers that 
come to this place; for they do not like to 
drink the water from the wells in the 
town. 
Tur port is a good one: ſhips 61 the 
greateſt burthen can lie in it, quite cloſe up 


to the bridge: but its water is very ſalt, as 
the ſea continually comes in upon it; and 


therefore is never frozen, except in extra- 


ordinary cold weather. This is of great 


advantage to the city and its commerce; for 
many ſhips either come in or go out of the 


port at any time of the year, unleſs the 


winds be contrary; a convenience, which 
as I have before obſerved, is wanting at 
Philadelphia. It is ſecured from all violent 


hurricanes from the ſouth-eaſt by Long land 


which is fituated juſt before the town : 
therefore only the ſtorms from the ſouthweſt 


are dangerous to the ſhips which ride at 


anchor 


3 


Aw York. 


faults: one of them is, that no men of 


war can paſs through it; for though the 
water is pretty deep, yet it 1s not ſufficient- 
Iy fo for great ſhips. Sometimes even mer- 
chant ſhips of a large ſize have by the roll- 


ing of the waves and by ſinking down be- 
tween them, lightly. touched the bottom, 
though without any bad conſequences: 
Beſides this, the canal is narrow; and for 
this reaſon many ſhips have been loſt here, 
becauſe they may be eaſily caſt upon a ſand, 
if the ſhip is not well piloted. Some old 


people, whe had conſtantly: been upon this 


canal, aſſured me, that it was neither 
deeper, nor ſhallower at Preſent, than in 


their youth. 


Fw 
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and low water at New York, amounts to 
about ſix feet, Engliſb meaſure. But at a 
certain time in every month, when the tide 


flows more than commonly, the difference 


in the height of the water is ſeven feet. 
 New:York probably carries on a more 


| extenſive commerce, than any town in the 


Engliſo North American provinces; at leaſt 


it may be ſaid to equal them: Byffon and 


- Philadelphia however come very near up to 


. The trade of New York extends to 
many 


53. 


anchor here, /becauſe the pit is open only 
on that ſide. The entrance however has its 
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many places, and it is ſaid they ſend more 
ſhips from thence to London, than they do 
from Philadelphia. They export to that 
capital all the various ſorts of ſkins which 
they buy of the Indians, ſugar, logwood, 
and 'other dying woods,” rum, mahogany, 
and many other goods which are the pro- 
duce of the Jet Indies; together with all 
the ſpecie which they get in the courſe of 
trade. Every year they build ſeveral ſhips 
here, which are ſent to London, and there 
ſold; and of late years they have ſhipped a 
quantity of iron to England. In return 
for theſe, they import from London ſtuffs 
and every other article of Engliſb growth 
or manufacture, together with all . forts 
of foreign goods. England, and eſpecial- 
ly London, profits immenſely by its trade 
with the American colonies; for not only 
Nes York, but likewiſe all the other En- 
gliſß towns on the continent, import ſo 
many articles from England, that all their 
ſpecie, together with the goods which they 
get in other countries, muſt altogether go 
to Oli England, in order to pay the amount, 
to which they are however inſufficient. 
From hence it appears' how much a well 
regulated colony contributes to the increaſe 

and welfare of its mother country. 
a Yorx ſends many ſhips to the . of 
105 


Indies, with flour, corn, biſcuit, timber, 


tuns, boards, fleſh, fiſh, butter, and other 
proviſions z together with ſome of 'the few 
fruits that grow here. Many ſhips go to 


Boſton in New. England, with corn and 


flour, and take in exchange, fleſh, butter, 


timber, different forts of fiſh, and other 
articles, which they carry further to the 


Weſt Indies. They now and then take rum 


from thence, which is diſtilled there in 


great quantities, and fell it here with a 
conſiderable advantage. Sometimes they 


ſend yachts with goods from New: York to 
Philadelphia, and at other times yachts are 
ſent from Philadelphia to New York ; which 


is only done, as appears from the gazettes, 


becauſe certain articles are cheaper at one 


place than at the other. They ſend ſhips 


to Ireland every year, laden with all kinds 
of Weſt India goods; but eſpecially with 
linſeed, which is reaped in this province. I 
have been aſſured, that in ſome years no 
leſs than ten ſhips have been ſent to Ireland, 


laden with nothing but linſeed ; becauſe it 


is ſaid the flax in Ireland dos not afford 


good feed. But probably the true reaſon is 


this: the people of Ireland, in order to 
have the better flax, make uſe of the plant 
before the ſeed is ripe, and therefore are 
8 to ſend for * ſeed; and hence 
it 
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it becomes one of the chief articles in 
trade. . 

Ar this time a 1 buthel of linſeed is fold | 
fo eight ſhillings of New York Sunne, 
or exactly a piece of eight. 

Tun goods which are ſhipped to the 
Welt Indies, are ſometimes paid for with 
ready money, and ſometimes with ef 
India goods, which are either firſt brought 
to New York, or immediately ſent to Eng- 
land or Holland. If a ſhip does not chuſe to 
take in Weſt India goods in its return to New 
York, or if no body will freight it, it often 
uo to Newca/tle in England to take in coals - 

or ballaſt, which when brought home ſell for 
a pretty good price. In many parts of the 
town coals are, made uſe of, both for kiteh- 
en fires, and in rooms, becauſe they are 
reckoned cheaper than wood, which at 
preſent coſts thirty ſhillings of New York 
currency per fathom ; of which meaſure I 
have before made mention. New Fork has 
likewiſe ſome intercourſe with Soudh Caro- 
ina; to which it ſends corn, flour, ſugar, 
rum, and other goods, and takes rice in re- 
turn, which is almoſt the only e 
exported from South Carolina. 
Tux goods with which the province of 
bk New York trades are not very numerous. 


L * * N the ſkins of animals, 
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which are bought of the Indians abédt 
Ofwego ; great quantities of boards, coming 
for the moſt part from Albany; timbet and 
ready made lumber, frotn that part ef the 
country which lies about the river Husen; 
and laſtly wheat; flour, barley, oats and 
other kinds of corn, whith are brought 
from New Jerſey and the "cultivated parts 
of this province. I have ſeen yachts from 
New Brunfiick,) laden with” wheat which 
lay looſe on board, and with float packed 
up into tuns; and alſo with gleat quanti-“ 
ties of linſeed. New Tork like wiſe exports 
fome-fleſh and other proviſions out of its 
own' province, but they are very few; not 
is the quantity of peaſe which the people 
about Albany bting much greater. Iron 
however may be had more plentifully, as it 
is found in ſeveral parts of this Province, 
and is of à conſiderable goodneſs; but all 
the other append of this dard are of _ | 
tle a , 6 , 
Mos of the wine, which is debe be 16 
ry in the other colonies is bröüght fro! 
fe Iſle of Madeira and is "or ſtrong "wy 
fier ey 
lo minufideres' ow nöte dive as det 
been etablilbed here; at preſent they eG 
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eſpee ially fr Om London. 8 . 

Tx river Hudſon is very convenient f r 
the commerce of this city; as it is naviga- 
ble for near a hundred and fifty Engliſh 
miles up the country, and falls into the 
bay not far from the town, on its weſtern 
ſide. During eight months of the year 
this river is full of yachts, and her great- 

er and leſſer veſſels, either going to New 
7 ork or returning from thence, . laden ei- 
ther with inland or foreign goods net tit 

.I cannoT make a juſt eſtimate of the 
ſhip s that | annually come to this town or 
ſail 8 it. But I have found by the Pen- 


Syfoanis gazettes that from the firſt of De- 


cember in 1729, to the fifth of December in 
the next year, 211 ſhips entered the port of 
New York, and 222 cleared it; and ſince 
that time there has heen.: a cok eaſe 
of trade here foi dhged 
THe country people come to market. in 
New York, twice a week much in the ſame 
manner, as they do at Philadelphia; with 
this difference, that the markets are here 
kept in ſeveral places. 150 
„Tur governor. of the proyince of New 


5 Tack. refides here, and has a palace in the 


fort. Among thoſe, who have been entruſt - 


ed with this poſt, William Burnet deſerves 
to 


to be bad in e temembrancgg 4 He 
was one of the ſons of Dr. Thomas Burnet 
(ſo celebrated on account of his learning) 
and ſeemed to have inherited the We 
ledge of his father. But his great aſſiduity 
in promoting the welfare of this province, 
is what makes the principal merit of his 
character. The people of New York there- 
fore-ſtill rgekon him the beſt governor they 
ever had, and think that they cannot praiſe 
his ſervices too much. The many aſtro- 
nomical obſervations which he made in 
theſe parts, are inſerted in ſeveral Engh/h 
works. In the year 1727, at the acceſſion 
of king George the II. to the throne of 
Great Britain, he was appointed gover- 
nor of New England. In conſequence of 
this he left New York, and went to Boſton, © 

where he died univerſally lamented, on the 
7th. of September 17299. 

An aſſembly of deputies from alt the 
particular diſtricts of the province of New 
York, is held at New York once or twice 
every year. It may be looked upon as a 
parliament or dyet in miniature. Every 
thing relating to the good of the province 
is here debated. The governor calls the 
aſſembly, and diſſolves it at pleaſure: this 
is a power which he ought only to make 
. of, either when no farther debates are 
5 OG neceſſary, 


neceſſary, or when the members are not 
ps unanimous in the ſervice. of their king 
and country as is their duty: it 2 
however happens, that, led aſide by ca- 
price or by intereſted views, he exerts it to 
the prejudice of the province. The colony 
has ſometimes had a governor, whoſe quar- 
rels with the inhabitants, have induced 
their repreſentatives, or the members of 
the aſſembly, through a ſpirit of revenge, 
to oppoſe indifferently every thing he pro- 
poſed, whether it was beneficial to the 
country or not. In ſuch caſes the govern- 
or has made uſe of his power; diſſolving 
the aſſembly, and calling another ſoon af- 
ter, which however he again diſſolved upon 
the leaſt mark of their ill humour. By this 
means he ſo much tired them, by the many 
expences which they were forced to bear in 
ſo ſhort a time, that they were at laſt glad 
to unite with him, in his endeavours for 
the good of the province. But there have 
likewiſe been governors who have called 
aſſemblies and diſſolved them ſoon. after, 
merely becauſe the repreſentatives did not 
act according to their whims, or would not 
give their aſſent to propoſals which were 
perhaps dangerous or hired, to the com- 
mon welfare 

Tux king appoints the e governor accords 


ing 


ing to his as ee z but the inhabi- 
tants of the province make up his excel- 
lency's ſalary. Therefore a man ' entruſted 
with this place has greater or leſſer reve- 
nues, according as he knows how to gain 
the confidence of the inhabitants. There 
are examples of governors in this, and other 
provinces of North America, who by their 
diſſenſions with the inhabitants of their 
reſpective governments, have loſt their 
whole ſalary, his Majeſty having no power 
to make them pay it. If a governor had 
no other reſource in theſe circumftances, he 
would be obliged either to reſign his office; 
or to be content with an income too ſmall 


for his dignity ; or elſe to conform himſelf 
in every thing to the inclinations of the in- 


habitants : but there are ſeveral ſtated pro- 
fits, which in ſome meaſure make up for 
this. 1. No one is allowed to keep a pub- 
lic houſe without the governor's leave; 
which is only to be obtained by the pay- 
ment of a certain fee, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon. Some governors 
therefore, when the inhabitants refuſed to 

ay them a ſalary, have hit upon the expe- 
dient of doubling. the number of inns in 
their province. 2. Few people who intend 
to be married, unleſs they be very poor, 


war have their banns publiſhed from the 
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that, while the : people are quarrelling about 


pulpit; but inſtead of this they get licences 


from the governor, which impower any mi- 


niſter to marry them. Now for ſuch a li- 
cence the governor receives about half a 


guinea, and this collected throughout the 


whole province, amounts to a conſiderable 
ſum, 3, The governor ſigns all paſſports, 


and eſpecially of ſuch as go to ſea; and this 


gives him another means of ſupplying his 
expences. There are ſeveral other advan- 
tages allowed to him, but as they are very 
trifling, I ſhall omit them. * 

AT the above aſſembly the old laws are 
reviewed and amended, and new ones are 
made: and the regulation and circulation 
of coin, together with all other affairs of 
that kind are there determined. For it is 
to be obſerved that each Engliſb colony in 
North America is independent of the other, 
and that each has its proper laws and coin, 
and may be looked upon in ſeveral lights, 
as a ſtate by itſelf. From hence it hap- 
pens, that in time of war, things go on 
very ſlowly and irregularly. here: for not 


only the ſenſe of one province is ſometimes 


directly oppoſite to that of another; but 
frequently the views of the governor, and 
thoſe of the aſſembly of the ſame province, 
are quite different: ſo that it is eaſy to ſee, 
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the beſt 11 eas manner * ca rry ng 
on the war, an enemy has it in his power 
to take one place after another. It has 
commonly happened that whilſt ſome pro- 
vinces have been ſuffering from their ene- 
mies, the neighbouring ones were quiet 
and inactive, and as if it did not in the leaſt 
concern them. They have frequently ta- 
ken up two or three years in conſidering 
whether they ſhould” give affiſtance to an 
oppreſſed ſiſter colony, and ſometimes they 
have expreſly declared themſelves againſt it. 
There are inſtances of provinces who were 
not only neuter in theſe circumſtances, but 

who even carried on a great trade with the 
power which at that very time was attack - 
ing and laying waſte ſome other provinces. 

T French in Canada, who are but an 
inconſiderable body, in compariſon with 
the Engliſb in America, have by this poſition 


1 


of affairs been able to obtain great Advan- 


tages in times of war; for if we judge 
from the number and power of the Englyh, 
it would ſeem very eaſy for them to get 
me better of the French in ee © 


R 4 * e 
FV 181 12 . „ 
„Tuts has 55800 happened oy 2 did; union nd: exer- 
tion of power from the colonies ot the mother country; ſo 
that Canada has been conquered and its poſſeflion has been 
1 to Great Britain in the laſt peace. F. ; 
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n EVRA of great advantage ta the 
gods of England, that. che North, Ameris 
can colonies are A 2 country, under the 
| | RR of the French, like Nag 
here is reaſon to believe that the King 
never was 13 in his. An po expel 
the French, from their poſſeſſions there; 
though it might have been done with little 
difficulty. For the, Englih colonies in this 
part of the world ag encreaſed ſo much 
in 855 number of inhabitants, and in 
their riches, that they almoſt vie with O7 
England. Now. in order ta keep up the 
ith and trade of their mother country, 
and to anſwer ſeveral other pupoſes, they 
are. forbid to eftablith new, manufactur 
17957 would turn to the onions. of 
th e Britiſh commerce: they are not allowed 
a dig for any gold or ſilyer, unleſs they 


end ANA to England immediately: they 

have not the liberty of trading z0 any parts 
that do not belong to the Britiſb dominions, 
excepting ſome ſettled places, and foreign 
traders are n Sh allowed to ſend their ſhips to 
them. - Theſe. and ſome. other reſtrictions, 


occaſion the inhabitants of the Engliſb colo- 
nies to grow leſs tender for their mother 
country. This coldneſs is kept up by the 
many foreigners ſuch as Germans, "Dutch 
and French e here, and living 3 ; 
the 


the Engliſh; es a ba ei pars 
ticular attachment to O/d Egk add to 
this likewiſe that many people can never 


be contented with their poſſeſſions, though 


they be ever ſa great, a will always be 


deſirdus of getting more, and of enjoying 


the pleaſure which ariſes from changing; 
and mir over nn mi their — 


I navE W wer by ENI omen; add | 


not only by ſuch as were born in America, 
but even by ſuch as came from Haney 
that the Engliſb colonies in North-America, 


in the ſpace of thirty or fifty years, mand | 
be able to form a ſtate by themſelves, :en- 
tirely independent on Old England. But 


as the whole country which lies along the 
ſea ſhore, tis unguarded, and on the land 
fide is harraſſed by the French, in times of 
war theſe eee neighbours are fuffici- 
ent to prevent the connection of the colo= 
nies with their mother country from being 
quite broken off. The Engliſi government 

has therefore ſufficient reaſon to conſider 


the French in Nortb- America, as the beſt 


means of keeping the colonies in their due 
ſubmiſſion. But, I am almoſt gone too far 
from my purpoſe; I Will „ 


my obſervations on Neu Tt. 
Tus declination Fo the magnetic needle, 


in 


* wh 8. 


in \ this town was obſerved by Philip Mell, 
the chief engineer of the province of Neu 
York, in the year 1686, to be eight deg. 
and forty-five min. to the weſtward. But 
in 1723, it was only ſeven deg. and twenty 
min. according to the ren of mm 
mer — ; 

From hence we may cd that in 
ere years the magnet approaches 
about one deg. and twenty five min. nearer 
to the true north; or, which is the ſame 
thing, about two min. annually. Mr. 
Alexander, a man of great knowledge in 
aſtronomy and in mathematics, aſſured me 
from ſeveral obſervations, that in the year 
1750, on the eighteenth of September the 
deviation was to be rennen fix Os, and 
1 two min. 

_ THERE are two printers i in the town, end 
every week ſome Engliſb gazettes are pub- 
liſhed, which contain news whole all 8 
of the world. 15 
Tux winter is much more ene Neves 
than i in Pen/ylvanta ; it being nearly as cold 
as in ſome of the provinces of Sweden : its 
continuance however is much ſhorter than 
with us: their ſpring is very early and their 
autumn very late, and the heat in ſummer 
is exceſſive. For this reaſon, the melons 


* in the fields are ripe at the 2 
0 
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of Auguſt ; whereas we can havdly> bring 
them ſo ſoon to maturity under glaſſes and 


on hot beds. The cold of the winter, 1 


cannot juſtly determine, as the meteorolo- 
gical obſervations which were communicat- 


ed to me, were all calculated after ther- 
mometers, which were ſo placed in the 


houſes, that the air could not freely come at 
them. The ſnow lies for ſome months to- 
gether upon the ground; and ſledges are made 
uſe of here as in Sueden, but they are rather 
too bulky. The river Hudſon is about an 
Engliſh mile and a half broad at its mouth: 
the difference between the higheſt flood and 


the loweſt ebb is between ſix and ſeven 
feet, and the water is very brackiſh : yet 


the ice ſtands in it not only one but even 
ſeveral months: it has ſometimes a thick= 
neſs of more than two feet. 

THE inhabitants are ſometimes Act 
troubled with Muſquitoes. They either 
follow the hay which is made near the 
town, in the low meadows which are quite 
penetrated with ſalt water; or they accom- 
PR the cattle at night when it is brought 


ome. I have myſelf experienced, and have 


obſerved in others, how much theſe little 
animalcules can disfigure a perſon's face dur- 
ing a a gle 198 78 7 88 EY "2 is ſometimes 
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fo ever over with little bliſters from the. 
ſtings, that people are aſhamed. to appear in 
- 4, public. The water melons which are culti- 
© vated near the town grow very large: they 
are extremely delicious, and are better than 
in other parts of North America; though 
they are planted in the open fields and 
never in a hot- bed. I ſaw a water melon 
at Governor Clinton's in September 195, 
which weighed forty ſeven; Engliſh pounds, 
and at a merchant's in town another of forty 
two pounds weight: however they were 
reckoned the u fon ever ſeen in gies cqune. 
3 e þ 7 
Ix the year 1710, five: ices or ben 
of the Troquozs went from hence to England, 
in order to engage Queen Anne to make an 
alliance with them againſt the French. 
Their names, dreſs, reception at court, 
ſpeeches to the Queen, opinion of England 
and of the European manners, and ſeveral 
other particulars about them are ſufficiently 
known from other writings; it would there- 
fore be here unneceſſary to enlarge about 
them. The kings or Sachems of the Indi- 
ant, have commonly no greater authority 
over their ſubjects than conſtables in a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of a pariſh, and hard- 
y ſo much. On my travels through the 
country of theſe Indians, I had never any 
occaſion 
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occafion'to go and wait. upon the . ; 
for they eee came into my habitation 
without being aſked :. theſe viſits they com- 


monly paid in order to get à glaſs or two E 


of brandy, which they value above any 
thing they know. One of the five Sachems 
mentioned above, re in e 3 the 
others returned ſafe. | 
Dux fold'-colowiſts in Nate nl wen 
when the town and its territo- 
ries | were taken by the Eugliſb, and left 
them by the next ns in "ecthibew for 
Surinam, the old inhabitants were allowed 
either to remain at New York,” and to enjoy 
all the ee de and immunities which 
they were poſſeſſed of before, or to leave 
the place with all their goods: moſt of them 
choſe the former; and therefore the inha- 
bitants both of the town and of the pro- 
vince belonging to it, are yet for the great- . 
eſt part Dutchmen ; who ſtill, eſpecially the 
old people, ſpeak their mother tongue. 
_  Tuey begin however by degrees to change 
| their: manners and opinions; chiefly indesd 
in the town and in its neighbourhood: for 
moſt of the young people now ſpeak prin- 
cipally Engliſpd, and go only to the Engiſs 
ehurch; and would even take it amiſs, if 
they were enge (re eee b . not Engliſhs. 
nen. 1 LI a LID 
| Thou 
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Tuovon the province of New 'York has 
been inhabited by Europeans, much longer 
than Penſyluania, yet it is not by far fo po- 
pulous as that colony. This cannot be aſ- 
eribed to any particular diſcouragement a- 
riſing from the nature of the ſoil; for that 
is eur good: but I was told of a very 
different reaſon, which Iwill mention here. 
In the reign of Queen Anne about the year 
1709, many Germans came hither, who 
got a tract of land from the government on 
which they might ſettle. After they had 
lived there for ſome time, and had built 
houſes and churches, and made corn- fields 
and meadows, their liberties and privileges 
were infringed, and under ſeveral pretences 
they were repeatedly deprivedof parts of their 
land. This at laſt rouzed the Germans; they 
returned violence for violence, and beat thoſe 
who thus robbed them of their poſſeſſions. 
But theſe proceedings were looked upon in 
a very. bad light by the government : the 
moſt active people among the Germans be- 
ing taken up, they were very roughly treated, 
and puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour of the 
law. This however ſo far exaſperated the - 
reſt, tat the greater part of them left their 
houſes and fields, and went to ſettle in Pen- 
Hluania there they were exceedingly well 
received, got a conſiderable tract of 175 
1: „ and 
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and were indulged in great privileges which 
were given them forever. The Germans 
not ſatisfied with being themſelves removed 
from New Tork, wrote to their relations 
and friends and adviſed them, if evt they 
intended to come to America, not to go to 
Neu York, where the government had 
ſhewn itſelf ſo unequitable. of || his advice 
had ſuch: influence, that the Germans, who. 
afterwards went in great numbers to North 
America, conſtantly avoided New York and 
always went to Penhylvania. It ſometimes 
happened that they were forced to go on 
board ſuch ſhips as were bound to New 
York ;\ but they were ſcarce got on ſhore; 
when they haſtened on to Pen/y/vania in 
fight of all the inhabitants of New York. 
Bor the want of people in this province 
may likewiſe: be accounted for in a different 
manner. As the Dutch, who firſt culti- _ 
vated this country, obtained the liberty of 
ſtaying here by the treaty with England, 
and of enjoying all their privileges and ad- 
vantages without the leaſt limitation, each 
of them took a very large piece of ground 
for himſelf, and many of the more power- 
ful heads of families made themſelves the 
poſſeſſors and maſters of a country of as 
great an extent as would be ſufficient to form 
a middling and even a great pariſnh. ä 
ien | 
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of them being very rich, their envy of the 
English led them not to ſell ene any land, 
hut at an exceſſive rate; a practice which 
hes ſtill punctually obſerved among their 
deſcendants. The Engliſb therefore as well 
as people of different nations, have little 
encouragement to ſettle here. On the other 
hand they have ſufficient opportunity in the 
other provinces, to purchaſe land at a more 
moderate price, and with more ſecurity to 
themſelves. It is not then to be wondered, 
that ſo many parts of New Tork are ſtill 
uncultivated, and have entirely the appear- 
ance of deſarts. This inſtance ee 
us how much a ſmall miſtake in a . 
ment will injure population. 
November the 3d. ABouT noon we ſet 
out from New Tors on our return, and 
continuing our journey, we arrived at Phi- 
ladelpbia on the fifth of November. 
In the neighbourhood of this capital (of 
Penſyloania) the people had a ae ago 
made their cyder, which they were obliged 
to do, becauſe their apples were ſo ripe as 
to drop from the trees. But on our journey 
through Neu York we obſerved the people 
ſttill employed in preſſing out the cyder. 
This is a plain proof that in  Penſyfoania 
the apples are ſooner ripe: than in New. 
York; but whether this be owing to the 
wo „„ nature 
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for long experience bad taught theghw 
men that it is worſe for being mai e early — 
in the year; the great heat in the beginne 
ning of autumn being aid to hinder the fer- 
mentation of the nice. vil | 5 ö 
1 Cage is a ee da e abel 2 
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South and 64 Eng oF. 068 es by _ 
name of Polecat among the Ez ghſh. §öÜ 
New... York they generally call it Skunk, 8 
The Swedes here by way of nickname | 
called it Fiſtatta, on account of the horri 
ſtench it ſometimes cauſes as I ſhall preſent- 
ly how. The French in Canada, for the 
ſame reaſon. call it Bete puante or. ſtinking 
animal, and Enfant du diable. or child f 
the devil. Some of them likewiſe call it + 7-0 
Petan: Cateſby. in. his Natural Hiflory of \ 
Candle. has deſcribed it in Vol. 2. p 
by the dann of Putorius Americanus, l alle 


Verto Taurin, 
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vety fimilar to the We is of about the 
lame ſize and commonly black: on the back 
it has a longitudinal white ſtripe and two 
others on each fide; parallel to the former, 
Sometimes but very ſeldom, ſome are ſeen 
which are quite white. On our return to 
Philadelphia'we ſaw one of theſe animals 
not far from town near a farmer's houſe, 
killed by dogs. And afterwards I had dur. 
ing my ſtay in theſe parts ſeveral oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing it and of hearing its qua- 
lities. It keeps its young ones in holes in 
the ground and in hollow trees; for it 
= does not confine itſelf to the pronhd; but 
| climbs up trees with the greateſt agility : 
= it is a great enemy to birds; for it breaks 
their eggs and devours their young ones; 
and if it can get into a hen rooft it foon def- 
1 KOs all its inhabitants. | | 
—_ - THr1s animal has a particular quality by = 
= which it is principally known; when it is 
| purſued by men or dogs it runs at firſt as 
ſt as it can, or climbs upon a tree; but 
© | if it is ſo beſet b y its purſuers, as to have 
3 no other way of — its eſcape, it _ 
its urine upon them. This according to 
fome it does by wetting its tail with the 
urine whence by a ſudden motion it ſcatters 
it abroad; but others believe, that it could 
- fend its urine equally far without the help 


ok its tail ; I find the former of theſe accounts : 
| wo 
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Y that of the Crangbill of Linnzus's Geruum 
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: to be the moſt likely. For, ſome credible 
people aſſured: me, that they have had their 
faces wetted: with it all over; thouph' the) 

ſtood above eighteen feet off Roa the! ani- 
mal. The urine has fo horrid'a ſtench that 
nothing can equal it: it is ſomething ike 


robertianum, but infinitely ſtronger. If you | 
come | near à polecat when it ſpreads d 
ſtench, you cannot breathe for a while, 
and it ſeems as if you were ſtifled; and 
in caſe the urine comes into the e eyes, a a. 
perſon i is likely to be blinded. "Mey 875 
that in a chace purſue the polecat very 
eagerly, run away as faſt as they can when 
they are wetted: however, if they be of 
the true breed, they will not give We the 
purſuit till they have caught and killed the 
polecat; but they are obliged now and then 
to rub their noſes in the ground 1 in order to 
relieve themſelves. os 
"Croraes which babe been wetted by this. 
ail retain the ſmell for more than 4 
month; unleſs they be covered with freſh ſoil, 4 
and fuffered to remain under it for twen 55 
four hours together; when it will in a great 
meaſure be removed. Thoôſe likewiſe „ 
Have got any of this utine upon their' fac f 
und hands, rub them with dle earth's PO. | 
ſome even höld their bands in the ground. 


for an hour; as waſhing will not help fl 
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ſo ſoon. * certain man of vil __ had 

by accident been wetted by the polecat, 

unk ſo ill, that on going into a houſe, 
the people either ran away, or on his open- 
ing the door, rudely denied him entrance. 
Dogs. that have hunted a polecat are fo 
offenſive for ſome days afterwards, that they 


cannot be borne in the houſe... At Phila- 


delphia 1 once ſaw a great number of people 
on a market day throwing. at a dog that 
was ſo unfortunate as to have been engaged 
with a, polecat juſt before, and to carry 
about him the tokens of its diſpleaſure, Per- 
ſons when travelling through a foreſt are 


often troubled with the ſtink which this 


creature makes; and ſometimes the air is 
ſo much infected that it is neceſſary to hold 
200 noſe. If the wind blows from the 
ace where the polecat has been, or if it 
2 quite calm, as at night, the fell is 
more ſtrong and diſagreeable. 
Ix the winter of 1749, a polecat a 
ed by a dead lamb, came one night near 
the farm houſe where I then ſlept. Being 
immediately purſued by ſome dogs, it had 
recourſe to its uſual expedient in order td 
get rid of them. The attempt ſucceeded, 


the dogs not chooſing; to continue the 


purſuit-: the ftink was ſo extremely great 


| that, thou gh I was at: ſome diſtance it 
i . me in the lame manner as if 1 


had 
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had been ſtiffed; and it was ſo diſagreeable 
to the cattle that it made them roar very 
boudly: however, by degrees it vaniſhed. 
Towards the end of the ſame year one of 
theſe animals got into our cellar, but no 
ſtench was obſerved, for it only vents that 
When it is purſued. The cook however 
found for ſeveral days together that ſome 
of the meat which was kept there was eaten; 
and ſuſpedting that it was done by the cat - 
ſhe ſhut up all avenues, in order to prevent 
their getting at it. But the next night be- 
ing awoke by a noiſe in the cellar, ſhe went 
don, and though it was quite dark, ſaw an 
animal with two ſhining eyes, which ſeem- 
ed to be all on fire; ſhe however reſolutely 
killed it, but not before the polecat had 
filled the cellar with a moſt dreadful ſtench. 
The maid'was fick of it for ſeveral days; and 
all the bread, fleſh, and other proviſions kept | 
in the cellar were fo penetrated with it, 
that we could not make the leaſt uſe of 
them, a and were forced to throw them all 
away. ere aer ken 
0 PROM" af ue icht ae Bippthed at Ne 
York to one of my acquaintances, 1 conclude | 
that the polecat either is not always very 
ſhy, or that it ſleeps very hard at night. 
This man coming home out of a wood in a 
ſummer evening, thought that he ſaw a plant 
0 ms 1 5 3 ſtanding 
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ſtanding 3 an 5 ee to . it, 


he Was to his coſt convinced, of his miſtake, 


Ko 


. by bein 8 all on a ſudden covered with the F 
a 


urine o polecat, whoſe tail as it ſtood. up- 


right, the good man had taken for a 1 


the creature had taken its revenge ſo 
tually that he was much at a loſs how: to 
get 110 of the ſtench. ond, Fl 
HoweveR: thoug h ba anicaals. pla 45 
ſuch. diſagreeable N yet the Engliſh, the 
Swedes, the French, and the Indians in theſe 
parts tame them. They follow their maſ, 
ters like domeſtic animals, and, never make 
uſe of their urine, except they be very 
much beaten or terriſied. When the Indi- 
ans kill ſuch a polecat, they always eat its 
fleſh, but when they pull of its ſkin,' they 
take care to cut away the bladder, that the 
fleſh may not get a, taſte; from it. I have 
ſpoken with both Engli ihmen: and Frencb- 
nen, who aſſured me that they had eaten of 
it, and found it very good meat, Ah not 
much unlike the fleſh of a pig. n 
which is pretty coarſe, and has Jos: 4 99/4 
is not made uſe of by the Europeans ;;'but 
the Indians prepare it with the haip on, and 
make tobacco pouches of it, Wien, they 


” every. before them... .-..1 21; 34d. 50 e 


November the 6th. . I the 8 1 


vent out of town to Mr. Bartram, I found 
A 048 | 


ws « with him, who ve in ce and 
T7 obtained ſeveral - particulars: about that 
province from him a . of: which 1 58 
pn mention 
Tax, pitch 5 rice are cha; W . 
ducts of Carolina. The ſoil is very ſandy, 
and therefore many pines and firs grow in 
it, from which they make tar: the firs 
which are taken for ſhin purpoſe. are com- 
monly ſuch as are dried up of themſelves; 
the people here in general not knowing 
how to prepare the firs by taking the bark 
off on one, or on ſeveral ſides, as they do 
in Oftrobothnia. In ſome parts of Carolina 
they likewiſe make uſe of the branches. The 
manner of burning or boiling, as the man 
deſcribes it to me, is entirely the ſame as in 
Finland. The pitch is thus made: they 
dig a hole into the ground and ſmear the 
inſide well with clay, into which they 
pour the tar, and make a fire round it, 
which is kept up till the tar has got the 
conſiſtence of pitch. They make two kinds 
of tar in the North American colonies: one 
is the common tar, which 1 have above 
.deſcribed, and which is made of the ſtems, 
branches, and roots of ſuch firs, as were 
already conſiderably dried out before; which 
is the moſt common way in this country. 
7 wi wn n in {Mit the bark "he 
. | 84 85 the 
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the firs on one fide, and er letting 
them ſtand another year; during which the 
reſin comes out between the cracks of the 
ſtem. The tree is then felled and burnt 
for tar; and the tar thus made is called 
green tar, not that there is that difference of 
colour in it, for in this reſpect they are both 
pretty much alike ; but the latter is called 
ſo from being made of green and freſſi trees; 
whereas common tar is made of dead trees: 
the burning is done in the ſame manner as 
in Finland, They uſe only black firs ; for 
the white firs will not ſerve this purpoſe, 
though they are excellent for boards, maſts, 
&c. green tar is dearer than common tar. 
It is already a pretty general complaint that 
the fir woods are 8 e e 40 
by this practice. 5 
Rix is planted in great quantity in Ca- 
rolims : it ſucceeds beſt in marſhy and 
ſwampy grounds, which may be laid un- 
der water, and likewiſe ripens there the 
ſooneſt. Where theſe cannot be had, they 
-muſt chooſe a dry ſoil; but the rice pro- 
duced here will be much inferior to the 
other: the land on which it is cultivated 
muſt never be manured. In Carolina they 
ſow it in the middle of April, and it is ripe 
in September: it is planted in rows like peaſe, 
and * fifteen inches ſpace is left 
| between 


Poꝛhus 
between the rows; as ſoon as the plants 
are come up, the field is laid under Water. 
This not only greatly forwards the growth 
of the rice, but likewiſe kills all weeds, ſo 
as to render weeding unneceſſary. The ſtraw 
of rice is ſaid to be excellent food for cat- 
tle, who eat ĩt very greedily. Rice requires 
a hot climate, and therefore it will not 


ſucceed well in Virginia, the ſummer there 


being too ſhort, and the winter too cold; 
and much leſs will it grow in Penfyluania. 
They are as yet ignorant in Carolina of the 
art of making arrack from rice: it is chief- 
ly South Carolina that produces the greateſt 
quantity of rice; and on the other hand 
they make the moſt tar in North Carolina. 
November the 7th. TRE ſtranger from 
Carolina whom I have mentioned before, 
had met with many oyſter ſhells at the bot- 


tom of a well, ſeventy Engliſh miles diſ- 


tant from the ſea, and four from a river: 
they lay in a depth of fourteen Engliſh feet 
from the ſurface of the earth: the water in 
the well was brackiſh ; but that in the river 
was freſh, The: ſame man, had at the 
building of a ſaw-mill; a mile and a half 
from a river, found, firſt ſand, and then 
clay filled with oyſter ſhells. Under theſe 


he ſound ſeveral bills of ſea birds as he call- 


ed them, which were already quite petri- 
hed they were probably Gloſſopetr@, 
THERE 
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T EERxAH are two ſpecies of foxes in the 
Engliſb colonies, the one grey, and the 
other red: but in the ſequel I ſhall ſhew 
that there are others which ſometimes ap- 
pearin Canada. The grey foxes are here con- 
ſtantly, and are very common in Penſytva- 
nia and in the ſouthern provinces: in the 
northern ones they are pretty ſcarce, and 
the French in Canada, call them Virginian 
Poxes on that account: in ſize they do not 
quite come up to our foxes. They do no 
harm to lambs; but they prey upon all ſorts 
of poultry, whenever they can come at 
them. They do not however ſeem to be 
looked upon as animals that cauſe a great 
deal of damage; for there is no reward 
given for killing them : their ſkin is great- 
ly ſought for by hatters, who employ the 
hair in their work. People have their 
clothes lined with it ſometimes : the greaſe 
is uſed againſt all ſorts of rheumatic pains. 
'Theſe foxes are ſaid to be leſs nimble than 
the red ones: they are ſometimes tamed; 
though they be not ſuffered to run about 
but are tied up. Mr. Cate/by has drawn 


and deſcribed this ſort of foxes in his Na- 


tural hiſtory of Carolina, by the name of the 
grey American fox, vol. 2. p. 78. tab. 78. 
A ſkin of it was ſold in Philadelphia for two 
ſhillings and fix-pence in Penſyluvanian cur- 
PTV ͤ yadlr” Dub 
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+ Tn red Foxes are very ſcarce here: they f 
are; entirely the ſame with the 7 by 
fort: + Mr. Bartram, and ſeveral. others 
aſſured me, that according to the unani- 
mous teſtimony of the Indians, this kind of 
foxes never was in the country, before the 
Europeans ſettled in it. But of the man- 
ner of their coming over I have two dif- 
ferent accounts: | Mr, Bartram and ſeveral 
other people were told by the Indians, that 
theſe foxes came into America ſoon after 
the arrival of the Europeans, after an extra- 
ordinary cold winter, when all the ſea to 
the northward was frozen: from hence 
they would infer, that they could perhaps 
get over to America upon the ice from 
Greenland or the northern parts of Europe 
and Aa. But Mr. Evans, and ſome others 
aſſured me that the following account was 
till known by the people. A gentleman 
of fortune in 1 — England, who had a 
great inelination for hunting, brought over 
a great number of foxes from Europe, and 
let them looſe in his territories, that he 
might be able to indulge his paſſion for 
| * . 9 8 85 Is: er to have 7, wee 

| . ta 5 almoſt 
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* Ae tune «i accounts . to ba Teo a 
and therefore I am inclined to believe that theſe red "foxes 
7 came over n . way rotary Nom gon | 
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. almoſt at the very beginning of New' Eng- 
land's being peopled with European inha- 
bitants. Theſe foxes were believed to have 
ſo multiplied, that all the red foxes in the 
country were their offspring. At preſent 
they are reckoned among the noxious crea- 
tures in theſe parts; for they are not content- 
ed, as the grey foxes with killing fowl ; but 
they likewiſe devour the lambs. In Pen- 
'__ Jlvama' therefore there is a reward of two 
ſhillings for killing an old fox, and of one 
ſhilling for killing a young one. And in 
all the other provinces there are likewiſe 
rewards offer'd for killing them, © Their 
ſkin is in great requeſt, and is ſold as dear 
as that of the grey foxes, that is two ſhil- 
SHY 7 190 ee ee ee e en e lungs 
tebanla where this ſpecies is common, ſee Miller's Accoun 
of the Navigations of the Ruſſians, &c.) though iii remote 
times, and thus ſpread over North America, It is perhaps 
true that the an never took notice of them till the 
European: were ſettled among them; this, however, was 
becauſe they never had occaſion to uſe their ſæins: but when 
there was a demand for theſe they began to hunt them, and, 
| as they had not been myeh accuſtomed: to them before, 
. they eſteemed them as a novelty. What gives additional com- 
| firmation to this is, that when the Ru/Zans under Commo- 
dore Bering landed on the weſtern coaſt of America, they ſaw 
five red foxes which were quite tame, and ſeemed not to be 
in the leaſt afraid of men: now this might very well have 
been the caſe if we —_— them to have been for many 
generations in a place here no body diſturbed them; but 
we cannot account for it, if we imagine that they had been 
uſed to a country where there were many inhabitants, or 
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1 | where they had been much hunted, F. 


Penhlvaris, Philadelphia. 2856 


lings and e in ane cuts 
o 

n have ny oxides af Walves ks; 
ht however ſeem to be of the ſame 
ſpecies. For ſome of them are yellowiſh, 
or almoſt pale grey, and others are black 
or dark brown. All the old Swedes related, 
that during their childhood, and ſtill more 
at the arrival of their fathers, there were 
exceſſive numbers of wolves in the country, 
and that their howling and yelping might 
be heard all night. They likewiſe fre- 
quently tore in pieces, ſheep, hogs, and 
other young and ſmall cattle. About that 
time or ſoon after, when the Swedes and 
the Engliſb were quite ſettled here, the 
Indians were attacked by the {mall pox: 
this diſeaſe they got from the Europeans, 
for they knew nothing of it before: it 
killed many hundreds of them, and moſt 
of the — of the country, then called 
New Sweden. died of it. The wolves then 
came, attracted by the ſtench of ſo many 
corpſes, in ſuch — numbers that they 
devoured them all, and even attacked the 
| poor ſick Indians in their huts, ſo that the 

few healthy ones had enough to do, to drive 
them away. But ſince that time they have 
diſappeared, ſo that they are now ſeldom 
1 87 8 and it is very rarely that they commit 
any 
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any diſorders. This is attributed to „ e 
reater cultivation of the country, and to 
their being killed in great numbers. But 


further up the country, where it is not yet 


ſo much inhabited, they are ſtill very abun- 
dant. On the coaſts. of Penſylvania and 
New Ferfey, the ſheep ſtay all night in the 
fields, without the people's fearing the 
wolves :: however to prevent their multi- 
plying too much, there is a reward of twen- 
ty ſhillings in Penſhlvania, and of thirty in 


New Jerſey, for delivering in a dead Wolf, 


and the perſon that brings it may keep the 


| ſkin. But for a young wolf the reward is 


only ten ſhillings of the Penſilvanian cur- 


rency. There are g den g theſe wolyes 
being made as tame as dogs, 


Tux wild Oxen have their abode" princi- 
pally in the woods of Carolina, which are. 
far up in the country. The inhabitants 
frequently hunt them, and ſalt their fleſh 
like common beef, which is eaten by ſer- 
vants and the lower clafs of people. But 
the hide is of little uſe, having too large 
pores to be made uſe of for ſhoes. How- 
ever the pooter le in Carolina, ſpread 
theſe hides on the ground inſtead of beds. 


99} Tur Vun filamentofum, or Fibrous miſſe- 


| oe, is found in abundance in Carolina; the 
e make uſe of it as ſtraw in their 


beds, 8 


Penſyluania, Philadelphia. 287 


beds, and to adorn their houſes; auth cat- 
tle are very fond of it: it is likewiſe em- 
ployed 3 in packing odds . 85 

THE Spar tium ſcoparium grew in Mr. © 
Bartram's garden from Engliſß ſeeds; he 
ſaid that he had ſeveral. 4 of it, but 
that the froſt in the cold winters here had 
killed moſt of them: they however em : 
ſpontaneouſly in Sweden, 

Mx. Bartram had ſome Tru bus or Lies 
neaus's Lycoperdon Tuber, which he had got 
out of a ſandy ſoil in New Jerſey, where 


| they are abundant. Theſe he ſhewed to 


his friend from Carolina, and aſked him 
whether they were the Tuckahoo of the In- 
dians. But the ſtranger denied it, and ad- 
ded that though theſe truffles were likewiſe 
very common in Carolina, yet he had never 
ſeen them uſed any other way but in milk, 
againſt the dyſentery ; and he gave us the 
following deſcription of the Tucſtaboo. It 
rows in ſeveral ſwamps and marſhes, and 
is commonly plentiful. The hogs greedily 
dig up its 5 with their noſes in ſuch 
places; and the Indians in Carolina likewiſe _ 
ue them in their rambles in the woods; 
dry them in the ſun ſhine, grind them and 
| bake bread of them. Whilſt: the root is 
freſh it is harſh and acrid, but being dried 


it loſes the * part of its acrimony. 
10 


288 


To. 8 Rp theſe qualities. he Tuckahog © 
may very likely be the Arum Virginianum. 
Compare with this account, what ſhall be 
related in the back of the Tabim and 
Weben . . l 
AFTER La: I again; wean to Pong 
November the 8th. SEVERAL Engliſh and 

Swedih oeconomiſts kept bee-hives, which 
afforded their poſſeſſors profit: for bees ſue- 
ceed very well here: the wax was for the 
moſt part ſold to tradeſmen: but the honey 

they made uſe of in their own families, in 

different ways. The people were unani- 

mous, that the common bees were not in 
| North America before the arrival of the 
| Europeans; but that they were firſt brought 
=: over by the Engliſh who ſettled here. The 
=  trndianslikewile generally declare, that their 
= fathers had never ſeen any bees either in 
the woods or any where elſe, before the 
Europeans had been ſeveral years ſettled 
here. This is further confirmed by the 
name which the Indians. give them: for 
having no particular name 8 them in their 
language, they call them Engliſh fries, be- 
cauſe the En 1100 firſt brought them over: 
but at pteſent they fly plentifully about the 
woods of North America. However it has 
been. obſerved that the bees always when 


- _ n, ſpread to the ſouthward, and 
._ - Never 
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hever to the northward, It ſeems as of ties | 
do not find the latter countries ſo good toe 3 
their conſtitution: therefore they cannot 
ſtay in Canada, and all that have been car- 
ried over thither, died in winter. It ſeem- 
ed to me as if the bees in America were 
ſomewhat ſmaller than ours in Sweden. 
They have not yet been found in the woods 
on the other fide of the Blue Mountains, 
which confirms the opinion of their being 
brought to America of late. A man told 
Mr. Bartram, that on his travels in the 
woods of North America, he had found 
another ſort of bees, which, inſtead of ſe- 
parating their wax and honey, mixed it 
both together in a great bag. But this ac- 
count wants both clearing up and confirms 
| By ropes ms the « ths: ALL the old . 
and Engliſomen = rn in America whom I 
ever | ng aſſerted that there were not 
near ſo many birds fit for eating at preſent, 
as there uſed to be when they were chil- 


dren, and that their decreaſe was viſible. 


They even ſaid, that they had heard their 
fathers complain of this, in whoſe child - 
hood the bays, rivers and brooks were 
1 — covered with all ſorts of water fowl, 
ſuch as wild geeſe, ducks,” and the like. 
* at e there is ee not 4 
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fingle bird upon them; about 1 or ſe- 
; Yenty years ago, a fingle- perſon could kill 
ty ducks in a morning; but at preſent 
you frequently wait in vain for a fingle 
one. A Swede above ninety years old, 
aſſured me that he had in his youth killed 
twenty-three ducks at a ſhot. This good 
tack no body is likely to have at preſent, 
as you are forced to ramble about for a 
whole day, without getting a fight of more 
than three or four. Cranes * at that time 
came hither by hundreds in the ſpring - at 
preſent there are but very few. The un 
Turkeys, and the birds which the Sede, 
In this country call Partridges and Hazel- 
Bent were in whole flocks in the woods. 
But at this time a perſon is tired with 
walking before he can ſtart a ſingle bird. 
TRE cauſe of this diminution is not dif- 
ficult to find. Before the arrival of the 
Europeans, the country was uncultivated, 
and full of great foreſts. The few Indians 
that lived here ſeldom diſturbed the birds. 
They carried on no trade among themſelves, 


iron and gun powder were kee to 
VV them. 
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| * Ware Gen . the nn 
in Mn dperica; ſet foot on Kip. (to a 18 
words) ſuch a flocte of Cranes (the moſt part white) aroſe under 
us wvith ſuch a cry, redoubled by many eccboer, as if an arm., 
men had ſbowted alltogether. 


which at that time were fo plentiful here, 
would have ſufficed to feed the few inhabi- 
tants ; and conſidering that they cultivated 


ay Wine Siri part f e 


their ſmall maize fields, caught fiſh, hunt- 


ed ſtags, beavers, bears, wild cattle, and 
other animals whoſe fleſh was delicious to 
them, it will ſoon appear how little they 


diſturbed the birds. But ſince the arrival 


of great crouds of Europeans, things are 
greatly changed: the country is well peo- 
pled, and the woods are cut down: the 
enen increaſing in this country, they have 
hunting and ſhooting in part extirpated 
the birds, in part ſcared them away: in 

ſpring the people ſtill take both eggs, mo- 
thers and young indifferently, becauſe no 

regulations are made to the contrary. And 

it any had been made, the ſpirit of freedom 
which prevails in the e would not 
ſuffer them to be obeyed. But though the 
eatable birds have been diminiſhed greatly, 
yet there are others, which have rather in- 
creaſed than decreaſed in number, ſince the 
arrival of the Europeans: this can moſt _ 


the Enghiſh call Blackbird and the Swedes 


JOE 72 Dr. Linnæus calls them Gra- 
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rly be ſaid of a ſpecies of daws which 
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cula Quiſtula: And together with 1 
the ſeveral forts of Squirrels among the qua- 


drupeds have ſpread : for theſe and the for- 


mer, live chiefly upon maize, or at leaſt 


they are moſt greedy of it. But as popula- 


tion increaſes, the cultivation of maize in- 


creaſes, and of courſe the food of the above- 


mentioned animals is more plentiful: to this 
it is to be added, that theſe latter are rarely 


eaten, and therefore they are more at liberty 
to multiply their kind. There are likewiſe 
other birds which are not eaten, of which at 
prefent there are nearly as many as there 
were before the arrival of the Europeans. 
On the other hand I heard great com- 


plaints of the great decreaſe of eatable fowl, 
not only in this province, but in all the parts 


of North America, where I have been. 
Ac p people had experienced that with 
the fiſh, which I have juſt mentioned of the 


birds: in their youth, the bays, rivers, and 
brooks, had ſuch quantities of fiſh that at 


one draught in the morning, they caught 
as many as a horſe was able to carry home. 


But at preſent things are greatly altered; 
and they often work in vain all the night 


long, with all their fiſhing tackle. The 
eauſes of this decreaſe of fiſh, are partly 


the ſame with thoſe of the diminution of 
the number of birds; being of late caught 
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by a greater variety of: contrivances, and 
in different manners than before. The nu- 


merous mills on the rivers and brooks like- 


wiſe contribute to it in part: for it has 
been obſerved here, that the fiſh go up the 
river in order to ſpawn in a ſhallow water; 
but when they meet with works that pre- 
vent their proceeding, they turn back, and 
never come again. Of this I was aſſured by 
a man of fortune at Boſton + his father 
was uſed to catch a number of herrings 
throughout the winter and almoſt always in 
ſummer, in a river, upon his country ſeat: 
but he having built a mill with a dyke in 
this water, they were loſt. In this man- 
ner they complained here and every where 
of the decreaſe of fiſh, Old people aſſerted 
the ſame in regard to oyſters at New York; 
for though theyareſtill taken in conſiderable 5 
quantity, and are as big and as delicious as 
can be wiſhed, yet all the oyſter-catchers 
_ own, that the number diminiſhes greatly | 
every year: the moſt natural cauſe of it; ig 
probably the immoderate catching of fern 
at all times of the year. | 
- Ms. FRANKLIN told me that in that oats 
af! New England, where his father lived, 
two rivers fell into the ſea, in one of whe 
they caught great numbers of herring, and 
in che other not one. Tet the where 


cheſs rivers Jilchargod . into be 
ſea, were not far aſunder. They had ob- 
ſerved that when the herrings came in ſpring 
to depoſit their ſpawn, they always ſwam 
up the river where they uſed to catch them, 
but never came into the other. This cir- 
cumſtance led Mr. Franklin's father who 


| Was ſettled between the two rivers, to try 


whether it was not poſſible to make the 
herrings likewiſe live in the other river. 
For that purpoſe he put out his nets, as 
they were coming up for ſpawning, and he 
caught ſome. He took the ſpawn out of 
them, and carefully carried it acroſs the 
land into the other river. It was hatched, 
and the conſequence was, that every year 
after wards they caught more herrings in 
that river; and this is ſtill the caſe. This 
leads one to believe that the fiſh always 
like to ſpawn in the ſame place where they 
were hatched, and from whence they firſt 
put out to ſea; eie as it were accuſtomed 
to 5 
Tux following i is another Send: KORG | 
vation. It has never formerly been known 
that weck were to be caught at cape Hin- 
they were always caught at the 
Aleutk of the Delaware: but at preſent they 
ate numerous in the former place. From 
os eg it may be concluded that fiſh likewiſe 
change 
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change their Place of abode, of their own 


accord. 

A oarrain of 2 thip HM bad beat in 
Greenland, aſſorted from his own experi» 
_ ence; that on paſſing. the ſeventieth deg. 
of north lat. the ſummer heat was there 
much greater, than it is below that degree. 
From hence he concluded, that the ſum- 
mer heat at the pole itſelf, muſt be ſtill 
more exceſſive, ſince the fun ſhines there 
ſor ſuch a long ſpace of time, without ever 
ſetting. The ſame account with ſimilar 


conſequences draun from thence, Mr. 


Franklin had heard of the ſhip captains in 
Boſlon, who had failed to the moſt northern 
parts of this hemiſphere. But ſtill more 
aſtoniſhing is the account he got from cap- 
tain Henry Atkins, who. ſtill lives at Bogen. 
He had for ſome time been upon the fiſhs. 
ery along the coaſts of New England. But 
not catching: as much as he wiſhed, he 
| failed north, as far as Greenland. At laſt he 
wont ſo far, that he diſcovered people, who 
had never ſeen Europeans before (and what 
is more aſtoniſhing) who had no idea of the 
_ uſe of fire, which they had never employed: 
and if they had known it, they could have 
made no oſs of their Rains Ky as there 
| were no trees in the country. But they eat 
Toca birds and fiſſi which they caught quite 


Eh raw. 
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raw. Ca "JT Atkins got * ve 


ſkins i in exchange for ſome trifles. 
Ir is already known from ſeveral lac 


counts of voyages, that to the northward 


neither trees nor buſhes, nor any ligneous 
3 are to be met with, fit for burning. 

t is it not probable that the inhabitants 
of ſo deſolate a country, like other northern 


nations which we know, burn the train oil 


of fiſhes, and the fat of animals in lamps, 
in order to boil their meat, to warm their 


ſubterraneous caves in winter, and to light 


them in the darkeſt ſeaſon of the year? elſe 
. darkneſs would be ace k 
November the 11th. Ix ſeveral writings 


we read of a large animal, which is to be 


met with in New En aps: and other parts 

hey ſometimes dig 
very long and branched horns out of the 
ground in Ireland. and no body in that 


country or any where elſe. in ihe world, 


knows an animal that has ſuch horns, This 


| has induced many people to believe that 
it is the Mogſe-deer ſo. famous in North 


America, and that the horns found, were 
of animals of this kind, which had former- 
5 lived in that iſland, but were gradually 

eſtroyed. It has even been concluded, 


that Le in diſtant ages either was con- 


nected with North America, or that a num- 
TIRE 2 ber 


 Penſyluania; Philadelphia. 


ſent, - made a chain between them. This 


led me to enquite, Whether an animal/with 


ſuch exceſſive great horns, as are aſcribed 
to the Moo/e-deer, had ever been ſeen in 
any part of this country. Mr. Bartram 
told me, that notwithſtanding he had care . 
fully enquired to that purpoſe, yet there 
was no perſon ho could give him any in- 
formation, which could be relied upon, 
and therefore he was entirely of opinion; 
that there was no ſuch an animal in North 
America. Mr. Franflin related that he had, 
when a boy, ſeen two of the animals which 
they call-Mog/e-deer, but he well remembred 
that they were not near of ſuch a ſize as 
they muſt have been, if the horns found in 
Ireland were to fit them: the two animals 
which he ſaw, were brought to Baton in 
order to be ſent to England to Queen 
Ann. The height of the animal up 20 
the back was that of a pretty tall horſe; 
but the head and its horns were ſtill high- 
er: Mr. Dudley has given a deſcription' of 


* f 
I 


the Movſe-deer which is found in North 


America. On my travels in Canada, I of- 
ten enquired of the Frenchmen, whether 
there had ever been ſeen ſo large an animal 
in this country, as ſome people ſay there 

in North Anerieoz and wih ach great | 


# 
LY 


| horns as are ſometimes dug out in Teland. 
But I was always told, 5 they had never 
heard of it, and much leſs feen it: ſome 
added, that if there was ſuch an animal, they 
certainly muſt have met with it, in ſome of 
their excurſions in the woods. There are 
elks here, which are either of the ſame 
fort with the Swed:/b ones, or a' variety of 
them : of theſe they often catch ſome which 
are larger than common, whence perhaps 
the report of the very large animal with ex- 
ceſſive horns in North America firſt had its 
riſe. | Thefe elks are called Originals by 
the French in Canada, which name they 
have b from the Indian, 5 
Dualey, in 2 deſevibing the ee, meant | 
no & animals, than theſe large elks.“ 
Mx. Franklin gave me a piece of a Rows, 
hich on account of its indeſtructibility in 
the fire, is made uſe of in Næu 3 for 
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3 . waar W l more ROO to „ Mr. kalen pinion. 
of the E/k being the Mogſe- deer, is the name Maſu which 
the Algontins give to the elk, as Mr. Kaln himſelf obſerves 
in the ſequel of his work; and this circumſtance is the more 
. as the Algonkins before the Trokee/e or five nati- 
ons got To grea ang in America, were the molt owerful 
— in in part of this continent; in ſo much, 
that though they be Et reduced to eve Fra num 
ber, their language is however a kind of univerſal lang fk 

in North Ameritz; fo that there is no doubt, _ the elk 


the famous Mo/o-deer. F. 


* 
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I confiſts of a mixture of Lapis he 
or Serpentine ſtone, and of Ag. 
greateſt part of it is a grey e 
fone, which is fat and ſmooth to the touch; 
and is eafily cut and worked. Here and 
there are ſome glittering ſpeckles of that 
fort. of aſbeſt, whoſe fibres come from a 
center like rays, or Star Abet. This ſtone 
is not found in ſtrata or ſolid rocks, but 
here and there ſcattered on the fields. 

_ ANOTHER ſtone is called Soapflone. by | 
many of the Swedes, being as ſmooth as 
ſoap on the outfide. They make uſe of it 
for rubbing ſpots out of their cloaths. 
It might be called Saxum 7alcoſum parti. 
culus ſpataceis,  granati/que immiutit, or a 
talc with mixed particles of ſpar and gar- 
nets.” A more exact deſcription I reſerve 
for another work.- At preſent I only. add 
that the ground colour is pale green, with 
ſome dark ſpots, : and ſometimes a few of 2 
greenith hue. It is very ſmooth to the 
touch, and runs always waved. It is like- 
wiſe eaſily ſawed and cut, though it is not 

very ſmooth, I have ſeen large ſtones of it, 
which were a fathom and more long, pro- 
portionably broad, and commonly fix inches 
or a foot deep. But I cannot determine any 
thing of their original fize, as I have not been 
at the place where he are dug, and have 

. 
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only ſeen the ſtones at Philadelphia, which 
are brought there ready.cut. The particles 
of talc in this ſtone are about thirty times 
as many as thoſe of ſpar and garnet. It is 
found in many parts of the country, for 
example in the neighbourhood of Cheſter in 
Penſylvania. The Engliſb likewiſe call it 
Soapſtone,* and it is likely that the Swedes 
have borrowed that name from them. 

THis ſtone was chiefly employed in the 
following manner. Firſt, the people took 
ſpots. out of their cloaths with it. But for 
this purpoſe the whole ſtone is not equally 
uſeful, for it includes in-its clear particles 
ſome dark ones which conſiſt wholly of ſer- 
pentine ſtone, and may eaſily be cut witha 
knife; ſome of the looſe ſtone is ſcraped off 
like a powder, and ſtrewed upon a greaſy 
ſpot, in ſilk or any other ſtuff; this im- 
bibes the greaſe, and after rubbing. off the 
wder the ſpot diſappears: and as this ſtone 
is likewiſe very durable in the fire, the 
country people make their hearths with it, 
eſpecially the place where the fire lies, and 


where the heat 1 is the EDO for the ſtone 
2 ſtands 


| - 0 3 to 9 < either the 1 8 called 
French Chalk, or perhaps the Soap-rock, which is common in 
Cornwall near the Lizard point, and which conſiſts beſides of 
ſome particles, of talc, chiefly of an earth like magnetia, 
which latter with acid of * yields an 28 
falt, or Ep/om ſalt. F. 
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ſtands the ſtrongeſt fire. If the people 
can get a ſufficient quantity of this — 4 
they lay the ſteps before the houſes with it, 
ipſtead of bricks, which are generally uſed. 
for that purpoſe. . 

Tur walls round ths: court yards, Oe | 
dens, burying places, and thoſe for the 
ſloping cellar doors towards the ſtreet, 
which are all commonly built of brick, are 
coyered with a coping of this ſtone ; for it 
holds excellently againſt all the effects of 
the ſun, air, rain .and ſtorm, and does not 
decay but ſecures the bricks. On account 
of this quality, people commonly get the 
door poſts in which their hinges are faſten- 
ed made of this ſtone :; and in ſeveral pub- 
lick buildings, ſuch as the houſe I aſ· 
ſembly for the province, the whole lower 
wall is built of it, and in other houſes the 
corners are laid out with it. | 

Tur Salt which is uſed in the Engliſh 
North American colonies is brought from 
the Weſt Indies. The Indians have in ſome 


places ſalt ſprings from which they get ſalt 


by boiling. I ſhall in the ſequel have oc- 
cafion to deſcribe ſome of them. Mr. 
| Franklin was of opinion that the people j in 

Penſylvania could eaſier make good ſalt of 
ſea. water, than in New England, where 
Gmetimes falt is made of the ſea water on 
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their coaſt; though their ſituation is more 
northerly. Lead- ore has been diſcovered in 
Penſylovania, but as it is not to be met 
wich in quantity, no body ever attempted to 
uſe it. Loadſtones of conſiderable goodneſs 
have likewiſe been found; and 1 myſelf 
poſſeſs ſeveral pretty pieces of them. 
IRo is dug in ſuch great quantities in 
Penſylvania and in the other American pro- 
vinces of the Engliſb, that they could 


provide with that commodity not only 
England, but almoſt all Europe, and per- 


haps the greater part of the globe. The 
ore is here commonly infinitely eafier got 
in the mines, than our Soediſb ore. For in 
many places with a pick ax, a crow-foot and 
a wooden club, it is got with the ſame eaſe 
with whicha hole can be made in a hard foil: 
in many places the people know nothing of 
boring, blaſting and firing ; and the ore is 
likewiſe very fuſible. Of this iron they get 
ſuch quantities, that not only the numerous 
inhabitants of the colonies themſelves have 
enough of it, but great quantities, are ſent 
to the Veſt Indies, and they have lately be- 
gan even to trade to Europe with it. This 
iron is reckoned better for ſhip buildin 
than our Swediſb iron, or any other, becauſe 
ſalt water does not corrode it ſo much. 
Some people believed that without reckon- 
| 0g 


2 — =” 


| ing 4 freight, they could ſell their iron 
in England at a lower rate than any other 
nation; eſpecially when the country be- 
comes better peopled and labour cheaper. 
Tus mountain flax, * or that kind of 
ſtone, which Biſhop Bromallius calls Ami- 
antus fibris ſeparabilibus molliuſculis, in his 
lectures on mineralogy, which were pub- 
liſhed in 1739, or the amiant with ſoft fibres 
which can eaſily be ſeparated, is found a- 
bundantly in Per/y/vama. Some pieces are 
very ſoft, others pretty tough: Mr. Frank- 
in told me that twenty and ſome odd years 
| ago, when he made a voyage to England, 
he had a little purſe with made of 
the mountain flax of this a which 
he prefented to Sir Hans Shane. I have 
likewiſe ſeen paper made of this ſtone: and 
have likewiſe received fome ſmall pieces 
of it, which I keep in my cabinet. Mr. 
Franklin had been told by others that on 
expoſing this mountain flax to the open 
air in winter, and leaving it in the cold and 
wet, it would grow together, and more fit 
tor N * we did not venture to 


Ad eter- 

ere (489 ht mn ee Ee 
bus tenacibus, p- 5 

*. . Kibris * bis paratlets facile ſeparabilibus,” 


Fall. Min. 1 
* Far, Linum montanum,  Forfier's Mineralogy, 
p. 17 5 | 
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Amine how far this opinion was 3 
ed. On this occaſion he related a very 
pleaſant accident, which happened to him 
with this mountain flax: he had, ſeveral 
years ago, got a piece of it, which he gave 
to one of his j journeymen printers, in order 
to get it made into a ſheet at the paper mill. 
As ſoon as the fellow. brought the paper, 
Mr. Franklin rolled it up, and threw it in- 

to the fire, telling the journeyman he would 
| ſee a miracle, a ſheet of paper which did 
not burn: the ignorant fellow aſſerted the 
contrary, but was greatly aſtoniſhed, upon 
ſeeing himſelf convinced. Mr. . Frankhn 
: then explained him, though not very clear- 
ly, the peculiar qualities of the paper. As 
ſoon as he was gone, ſome of his acquaint- 
ance came in, who. immediately knew the 
paper. The journeyman thought he would 
ſhew them a great curioſity and aſtoniſh 
them. He accordingly told them that he 
had curiouſly made a ſheet of paper, which 
would not burn, though it was thrown 1n- 
to the fire. They pretended to think it 
impoſſible, and he as ſtrenuouſly maintain- 
ed his aſſertion. At laſt. they laid a wager 
about it; but whilſt he was buſy with ſtir- 
ring up the fire, the others ſlyly beſmeared 
«che paper with fat: the journeyman, who 


was not aware of i It, threw it into the 5 


Hoehe, Phiidpbis. 


and that moment it was all in newest ; 
aſtoniſhed him ſo much, that he was almoſt 
Sn upon which they could not 1 
ughing, and w diſeovered the whole . 
fee. CCC en ene 
In ſeveral houſes of ed: 4 nombef 
of little Ants run about, lieing under ground 
and im holes in the wall” The length" of 
their bodies i one geometrical line. Their 
colout is either black or dark red: they 
have the euſtom of carrying off ſWeet things, 
if they can come at them; in common with 
the ants of other dountries.? Mr. Frauli. 
was much inelined to believe that theſe lit. 
tle inſects could hy fome” means 'commu* 
nicate their thoughts or deffres to | each 
other, and he confirmed his opinion by ſome 
examples. When an ant finds ſome ſugar, 
it runs immediately under ground to ity 
hole, where having ſtayed a little While, 
# whole army comes out, unites and mareh- 
es to the place where the ſugar is, and 
carries it off by pieces: or if an ant meets 
wir 4 dead fly,” which it cannot carry 
alone; it immediately haſtens home, and 
ſoon "after ſome more come out, creep to 
the fly and carry it away. Some time ages 
Mr. Franklin put à little earthen pot with 
treuele into a cloſets” A number o ants ge 
into che pot, and devoured" the treacle'ver 
U U uy" 
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gut, and tied the pot with a thin ſtring to a 
nail which he qo faſtened in the ceiling; ſo 
that the pot hung down, by the ſtring. A 
fingle ant by chance remained in the pot: 
this ant eat till it was ſatisfied; but when 
it wanted to get off, it was under great con- 
gern to find its way out: it ran about the 
hottom of the pot, but in vain: at laſt it 
found after many attempts the way to get 
to the ceiling by the ſtring. After it -was 
come there, it ran to the Wall, and from 
thence to the ground. It had hardly been 
away for half an hour, when a great ſwarm 
of ants came out, got up to the ceiling, 
and crept. along the ſtring into the pot, 
and began to eat again: this they continued 
till the e was all eaten: in the mean 
COW the ſtring, 
and the other up. 1504 

November the 12th. 4 MAN 1 fortune | 

who has long been in this province aſſerted, 


that, by twenty years experience, he had 
found a confirmation of what other people 


have obſerved with regard to the weather, 
viz. that the weather in winter was com- 


wonly foretold by that on the firſt of No- 


vember, old ſtile, or twelfth new ſtile ;- if 
that whole day be fair, the next winter 


will brag, buy heals. yp and ſnow: cj 
bY 15196 | ; wit 
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with eit: but if the firſt half of the day be 
clear, and the other cloudy; the beginning 
of winter would accordingly be fair, but its 
end and ſpring would turn out rigorous and 
dilagreeable: of the fame kind were the 
other preſages. I have like wiſe in other 
places heard of ſimilar figns of the weather; 
ut as a mature judgment greatly leſſens the _ 
confidence in them, ſo the -meteorologicat | 
obſervations have ſufficiently ſhewn,” Bow 
int often thefe prophecies have failed. 
--PENSYLVANIA abounds in ſprings, and 


you” commonly meet with a fpring of clear 


water on one or the other, and ſometimes 
on ſeveral ſides of a mountain. The people 
near ſuch ſprings, uſe them for every purpoſe 
of a fine ſpring water. They alſo conduct 
the water into a little ſtone building near 
the houſe, where they can confine it, and 
bring freſh ſapplies at pleaſure. ' In ſummer 
they place their milk, bottles of wine and 
other liquors in this building, where they 
keep cool and freſh. In many country 
houſes, the kitchen or buttery was ſo'fitu- 
ated, that a rivulet ran under it, and had 
the water near at hand. ! 
Nor only people of forrtine; but "OY 
others that had ſome poſſeſſions, common 
ly had fiſh ponds in the country near theit 
N wes They always tee care that freſh 
V2: water 
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water PEP run into their 1 which; is 
very ſalutary for the fiſh; for that purpoſe 
BE, ponds were. placed near tho k Apring. pe: A 
| November. the 1 3th. , al sAw in ſeveral 
parts of this province a ready method of 
| gg plenty of graſs, to grow in the mea- 
ows,. Here muſt be remembered what I 
have before mentioned about the ſprings, 
which are ſometimes found on the ſides of 
hills and ſometimes in vallies. The-mea- 
dows lie commonly in the vallies between 
the hills: if they are too ſwampy. and wet, 
the water is carried off by ſeveral ditches. 
But the ſummer in Peuſylvania is very hot; 
and the ſun often burns the graſs ſo much, 
that it dries up entirely. The huſbandmen 
therefore have been very attentive. to pre- 
vent this in their meadows: to that pur- 
poſe they look for all the ſprings in the 
. of a meadow ; and as the 
rivulets flowed. before by the ſhorteſt way 
into the vallies, they raiſe the water as 
much as poſſible and neceſſary, to the 
higher part 01 the meadow, and make ſeve- 
ral narrow channels from the brook, down 
into the plain, ſo that it is entirely wa- 
tered by it. When there ate ſome. deep- 
er places, they frequently lay wooden gut- 
"ny en them, ee which the Water 


flows 


with that of our ent 88 böte they 
differ from them, by keeping their grey 85 
colour all the year long, and in ſize being 
ſomething bigger. The woods in all thef 
ovinces, and chieffy in Penſylvaniaj con- 
ſiſt of trees with deciduous leaves, and in 
ſuch theſe ſquirrels like to live. Ray in his 
Synopfes Quaurupedum, p 215. and Cateſby 
in his Nataral Hiſtory _ Carolina, Vol. 2. 
p.74, tab. 74, call it the Virginian greater 
grey Squirrel ; and the latter has added a 
figure after life; The Swedes call it "gras 
horn, which is the ſame as the Engliſh 
grey Squirrel. Their neſts are commonly 
in hollow trees, and are made of moſs, 
ſtraw, and other ſoft things: their food is 
chiefly nuts; as hazel nuts, chinquapins, | 
cheſnuts, walnuts, hiccory nuts, and the 
acorns of the different ſorts of oak which 
grow here; but maize is what they are 
moſt greedy of. The ground in the woods 
is in autumn covered with acorns, and all 
kinds of nuts which drop from the nume 
tous trees: of theſe the ſquirrels gather 
great ſtores for winter, which they lay up 
in holes dug by them for that purpoſe: 
they likewiſe carry a 8 ne "of chem 
into their neſts. 1 
As ſoon as . comes, a. 40605 
and | cold. confines : them to their holes 
W4. for 
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holes for ſeveral days, eſpecially when the 
weather is very rough. During this time 
they conſume the ſittle ſtore, which they 
bays brought to their neſts; as ſoon there- 
fore as the weather grows milder, they 
_ Ereexp, out, and dig out part of the ſtore 
this they eat ſome on the ſpot, and carry 
the reſt into their neſts on the trees. We 
frequently obſerved that in winter, at the 
eve of a great froſt, when there had been 
ſome temperate weather, the ſquirrels, a 
day or two before the froſt, ran about the 
vgeds in greater numbers than common, 
partly in order toleat their fill, and partly 
to ſtore their neſts with a new proviſion for 
the enſuing great cold, during which they 
did not venture to come out, but lay ſnug 

in their neſts: therefore ſeeing them run in 
the woods in greater numbers than ordina- 
Ty, Was a ſafe. prognoftic of an enſuing cold. 
Tux /0gs which are here droven into the 
woods, whilſt there is yet no ſnow in them, 
often do conſiderable damage to the poor 
ſquirrels, by rooting up their ſtore- holes, 
and robbing their winter proviſions. Both 
the Indians, and the European Americans, 
take great pains to find out theſe ſtore- 
holes, whether in trees or in the ground, 
as all the nuts they contain are choice, and 

8 „ not 


flows to the other fide; and from thence 


it is again by very narrow channels car- 
riet to all the places where it ſeems ne- 
ceflary. To raiſe the water the higher, and 
in order to ſpread it more, there are high 
dykes built near the ſprings, between which 
the water riſes till it is fo high as to run 
people want it. Indul- 
try and ingenuity went further: when a 
brook runs in a wood, with a direction not 
towards the meadow, and it has been found 
by levelling, and taking an exact ſurvey of 
the land between the meadow and the ri- 
vulet, that the latter can be conducted 
towards the former; a dyke is made, 
which hems the courſe of the brook; 
and the water is led round the meadow 
over many hills, ſometimes for the ſpace of 
an Engliſh mile and further, partly acroſs 
vallies in wooden pipes, till at laſt it is 
brought where it is wanted, and where 
it can be ſpread as above-mentioned. One 
that has not ſeen it himſelf, cannot believe 
how great a quantity of graſs there is in 
ſuch meadows, eſpecially near the little 
channels; whilſt others, which have mot 
been thas managed look wretchedly. The 
meadows commonly lie in the vallies, and 
one or more of their ſides have a declivity. 
The water can therefore _ be brought to 
a U 3 run 
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run e's in them. 'Theſe i which 
are ſo carefully watered, are commonly 
mowed three times every ſummer. . But it 
is likewiſe to be obſerved, that ſummer 
continues ſeven months here, The inha- 
bitants ſeldom fail to employ a brook or 
ſpring in this manner, if it is not too far 
= the meadows to be led to them. 

Tux leaves were at preſent fallen from 
all the trees; both from oaks, and from all 
thoſe which have deciduous leaves, and 

they coyered the ground in the woods fix 
inches deep. The great quantity of leaves 
which drop annually, would neceſſarily ſeem 
to encreaſe the upper black mould greatly. 
However, it is not above three or four 
inches thick in the woods, and under it lays 
a brick coloured clay, mixed with a ſand of 
the ſame colour. It is remarkable, that a 
ſoil which in all probability has not been 
ſtirred, ſhould be covered with ſo little 
black mould: but I ſhall ſpeak of this i in 
we ſeque].. 

1. e the 14th. Tax Squirvele which 
run about plentifully in the woods are of 
different ſpecies; I here intend to deſcribe 
the moſt common ſorts, more accurately. 

Tux grey Squirrels are very plentiful in 
Penſylvania and in the other provinces of 


North America. T heir ſhape correſ _ 
qe 2251 : | Wit 
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| angry at them, as this noiſe diſcovers them, 
and alarms the game. Though a grey 
ſquirrel does not ſeem to be very ſhy, yet it 
is very difficult to kill; for When it per- 
ceives a man, it climbs upon a tree, and 
commonly chuſes the higheſt about it. It 
then tries to hide itſelf behind the trunk, 
ſo that the ſhooter may not ſee it, and 
though he goes ever ſo faſt: round the tree, 
yet the ſquirrel changes its place as quick- 
ly, if not quicker: if two boughs bend to- 
wards each other, the ſquirrel lies in the 
middle of them, and preſſes itſelf ſo cloſe, 
that it is hardly viſible. Vou may then 5 
ſhake the tree, throw ſticks and ſtones to 
the place where it lies, or ſhoot at it, yet 
it will never ſtir. If three branches join, it 
takes refuge between them, and lies as 
cloſe to them as poſſible, and then it is ſuf- 
ficiently ſafe. Sometimes it eſcapes on a 
tree where there are old neſts of ſquirrels, or 
of large birds: it ſlips into ſuch, and can- 
not be got out, either by ſhoating, throw- 
ing, or any thing elſe; for the grey ſquir- 
rels ſeldom leap from one tree to ano- 
ther, except extreme danger compels them. 
They commonly run directly up the trees 
and down the ſame way, with their head 
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Lihot i in the woods, Sod great: numbers of 
16 5 — I I ae e that- [theſe 
Converts are among: the animals, which at 
preſent are more plentiful than they for- 
merly were, and that the infinitely greater 
cultivation of maize, which is their favou- 
rite _— is the cauſe of their multiplica- 
tion. However it is peculiar, that in ſome 
yolirs's greater number of ſquirrels come 
down from the higher countries into Pen- 
fyloania, and other Engh/h'colonies. They 
commonly come in autumn, and are then 
very buſy in the woods gathering nuts and 
acorns, which they carry into hollow trees 
or their ſtore- holes, in order to be ſuffici- 
ently provided with food for winter. They 
are ſo diligent in ſtoring up of proviſions, 
that though the nuts have been extremely 
plentiful that year, yet it is difficult to get 
a conſiderabſe quantity of them. The peo- 
ple here pretended from their own experi- 
ence to know, that when the ſquitrels came 
down in ſuch numbers from the higher parts 
of the country, the winter enſuing was un- 
commonly rigorous and cold, and for that 
reaſon they always look upon their coming 
down, as a ſure ſign of ſuch a winter. Yet 
this does not always prove true, as I experi- 


enced in the autumn of the year 1749: at that 
time 


Penſtoant near Waden, 30 x 3 


not only quite tipe,: but likewiſe not piercs 
ed by worms. The nuts and acorns Which 
the Dormice, or Mus Cricetus, Liun. ſtore 


2 in autumn, are all in the ſame conditi- 


on. The Sede, relate, chat in the long 
| ee which happened here in the year 
1741, there fell ſuch a quantity of ſhow, 


imat the ſguirrels could not get to their 


ſtore, and ee of them were ſtarved: 0 
chen!!! 2 | 
Tux Jae which cheſs el 40 in | 
the maize fields, I have already deſcribed? 
they do the more harm, as they do not eat 
all the corn, but only the i inner and ſweet 
part, and as it were take off the huſks. In 
ſpring towards the end of April, when the 
oaks were in full flower, I once obſerved 4 
number of ſquirrels on them, ſometimes 
five, ſix, or more in a tree, who bit off the 
flower ſtalks a little below the flowers, and 
dropt them on the ground: whether they 
eat any thing off them, or made uſe of them 
for ſome other purpoſe I know not: but 
the ground was quite covered with oak 
flowers, to which part of the ſtalk adhered. 
For this reaſon the ' oaks do not bear fo 
much fruit by far, to feed hogs and vey 
animals, as they would otherwiſe do. 
Op all the wild animals in this country, 
the 55 are * of the eaſieſt to tame, 
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i 1 Ping CPI are taken young for 


that purpoſe. | I have ſeen them tamed ſo 
far, that they would follow the boys into 


the woods and run about every where, and 


when tired would fit on their ſhoulders, 
Sometimes they only ran a little way into 


the wood, and then returned home again 
to the little hole that had been fitted up for 


them. When they eat, they ſit almoſt up- 
right, hold their food between their fore- 
feet and their tail bent upwards. When 
the tame ones got more than they could 


eat at a time, they carried the remainder to 


their habitations, and hid it amongſt the 
wool which they lay upon. Such tame 
ſquirrels ſhewed no fear of ſtrangers, and 
would ſuffer themſelves to be touched by 
every body, without offering to bite. They 
—.— would leap upon ſtranger's 


cCloaths and lie ſtill on them, in order to 


ſleep. In the farm houſes where they were 
kept, they played with cats and dogs ber 
likewiſe eat bread. _ | 
Tur wild grey ſquirrels likewiſe, held up 
their tails. when fitting. As ſoon as they 
perceive a man, they continually. wag their 


tails and begin to gnaſh with their teeth, and 


make a great noiſe, which they do not rea- 
dily give over. Thoſe who go a ſhooting 
birds and: other animals, are therefore very 


angry 


* 
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time a great number of ſquirrels. came down 
into the colonies, yet the winter was very 
mild and no colder than ommon. Butt ap- 
| peared that their migration was occaſioned 

by the ſcarcity of nuts and acorns, which 
happened that year in the higher parts of 
the country, and obliged them to come. 
hither for their food. Therefore they ge? 
nerally return the next year to the place 
from which they came. 13.88 

So people reckon: ſquitrel fefh 2 great 
dainty, but the generality make no account 
of it. The {kin is good for little, | yet:malb 
{traps are ſometimes made of it, as it ĩs very? 
tough: others uſe it as a furr lining, for 
want of a better. Ladies ſhoes are le- 
wie ſometimes: made of it. 

Tur Rattle: ſnake: often e the 
quirrels, notwithſtanding all their agi 
lity. This unwieldy creature, is ſaid to 
catch ſo agile an one, merely by faſcination. 
I have never had an opportunity of ſeeing; 
how it is done: but ſo many credible peo 
ple aſſured me of the truth of the fact, aud 
aſſerted that they were preſent, and paid 
peculiar attention to it, that am almoſt 
forced to. believe their unanimous accounts. 
The faſcination is effected in the following 
manner: the ſnake lies at the bottom of 
15 tres, E the ſquirrel fits; its 


eyes 
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On that occaſion it has been obſerved, that 


the root of the tree, with its eyes fixed on 


tioned comes always lower, and at laſt leaps 
down to the fnake, whoſe mouth is already 


tle animal then with a piteous cry runs in- 
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thing elſe remarkable at this enchantment, 
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eyes are fixed: upon the little e and 
from that moment it cannot eſcape; it be- 
gins a doleful outery, which is ſo well 
known, that a perſon paſſing by, on hear- 
ing it, immediately knows that it is charm- 
ed by a ſnake. The ſquirrel runs up the 
tree a little way, comes downwards again, 
then goes up, and now comes lower again. 
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the ſquirrel always goes down more than 
it goes up. The ſnake ſtill continues at 


the ſquirrel, with which its attention is ſo 
entirely taken up, that a perſon accidental- 
ly approaching, may make a conſiderable 
noiſe, without the ſnake's ſo much as turn- 
ing about. The ſquirrel as before- men- 


wide open for its reception. The poor lit- 


to the ſnake's jaws, and is ſwallowed at 
once, if it be not too big; but if its ſize 

will not allow it to be ſwallowed at once, 
the ſnake licks it ſeveral times with its 
tongue, and ſmoothens! it, and by that 
means makes it fit for ee ent Every 


J have deſcribed in a treatiſe inſerted in the 


Sciences, 


7 enſyloania, near German. 0WN.. : 3 19 


geil ada the Volume Fon the year 1753 3. 
therefore am not ſo circumſtantial here. 
The ſame power of enchanting is aſcribed 
to that kind of ſnake, which is commonly 
called the black ſnake in America, and it is 
ſaid to catch and devour ſquirrels in the 
fame manner as the former“ 

Bur theſe little animals do confiderable 
damage to the maize, not only whilſt it is 
upon the ſtalk, as I have before obſerved, 
but even When it is brought home into the 
barns: for if they can come at it without! 


any obſtacle, they can in a few nights bring” 


2 whole buſhel away into their lurking 


holes. The government in moſt of the 


North American colonies, has therefore 
been obliged to offer a certain premium, to 
be paid out of the common treaſury, for the 
head of a ſquirrel. It ſeems inconceivable 


what a ſum of money has been paid for 


prey 3 and black Me at 8 heads, in the pro- 
. vince 


* 11 Ris 5 hd. that hy ſuch 4 1 5 birds! | 


2 have their nefts nedr the Fee where ſue ſnakes come to. 
make this pitiful noiſe, and are ſo buſy in running up and 


down the tree and the neighbouring branches; in order to 
draw off the attention of the ſnake from their brood, and af. 
ten they come ſo very near in order to fly away. again, that. 

being within reach of the ſnakes, they are at laſt bit, 'poi- © 
ſoned and devoured; and this will, I believe, Rs: 
account for the of obo ol . birds and ſmall creatures 
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geance taken upon theſe little creatures, 
1, e. upon the grey and black ſquirrels. It 


7 himſelf. - 


the woods to ſhoot ſquirrels :. but the go- 
vernment having experienced how much 


rel's head. 1 
„ FLYING . ate 4 peculiar kind, 


volans. The American flying ſquirrel at the. 
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vince; ng only, from tha ol of 
January 1749, to the fitſt of Fanuary 1750 
for when the deputies from the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts of the province met, in order to deli- 
berate upon the affairs of the province, 
each of them complained that their treaſu- 
Tries were exhauſt2d by paying ſo: much for 
ſquirrels; for at that time the Jaw had ap- 
pointed a reward of three · pence for each 
ſquirrel's head. So far extended the ven- 


was found, by caſting up accounts, that in 
that one year eight thouſand pounds of Pen- 
Hluania currency, had been expended in 
paying theſe rewards: this I was aſſured of 
by a man 270” ee loca over tbe Secounts 


[Many ole eſpecially: young FE 
left all other employment, and: went into 


three-pence per head took out of the trea- 
ſury, ſettled. half that Heek each oo 


which ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe which 
inhabit Finland, and which Dr. Linnaeus 
in his Fauna Svecica, No. 38. calls Sciuris 


utmoſt 


6 


: } 

utmoſt is only a variety of that which we 
have in 1 F inland. 's Cateſby in his Natural 
has deſcribed it, and tab. 76, 77, drawn 
it after life. He likewiſe calls it Scaurus 
volans. Edwards in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Birds repreſents it, t. 191. They are 
met with in the woods; but not very 
frequently. They are ſcarce ever ſeen in 

the day time, unleſs they are forced out by 

men who have diſcovered their neſts: for 
they ſleep in the day time, but as ſoon as 
it grows dark, they come out and run about 
almoſt all night. They live in hollow trees, 
and by cutting one down, ſeven or more 
flying ſquirrels are frequently found in it. 
By the additional ſkin with which Provi- 
dence: has provided them on both ſides, 
they can fly from one tree to another. They 
expand their ſkins like wings, and contract 
them again as ſoon as they can get hold of 
the oppoſite tree. Some people fay that 
they fly in a horizontal line; but others aſ- 
ſerted that they firſt went a little down- 
wards, and then roſe up again, when 
they approached the tree to which they 
| would 7 : they cannot fly further than 
four or five fathoms. Among all the ſquir- 
rels in this country, theſe are the moſt ea- 
fily tamed. The boys carry them to ſchool,.. 
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tempting to cfcape :; if even they put their 


ſquirrel aſide, it leaps upon them again im- 


mediately;* creeps. either into their boſom, 
or their ſleeve, or any fold of the clothes, 
and lies down to ſleep: its food:is the fame 
with that of the grey ſquirrel 
TERERE is a ſmall ſpecies | of ſquirrels 
abounditgy' 
call ground Squirrels. : Cateſby has deſertind 
and drawn them from life, in the 24: Vols 


of his'Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, p. 75, 


tab. 75, and Edwards in his Natural Bj 


tory of Birds, t. 181.* He and Dr. Lin. 


nenus call it Sciurns ftriatus, or the ftirraket 


Squirrel. Theſe do not properly live ii 
trees, as others of this genus, but dig holes 3 
in the ground (much in the ſame manner 
as rabbets) in which they live, and whither! 


they take refuge when they perceiveany 


danger. Their holes go! deep, and com- 
monly further inwards divide OT 
ee OO are alſo rf enough 
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to make ſoinetimes an opening or hole to 
| the ſurface of the ground from one of theſe 

branches. The advantage they have from 
hence, is that when they ſtroll about for 
food, and the hole is ſtopt up through 
which they went out, they may not expoſe 
themſelves to be caught, but preſently find 
the other hole, into which they may re- 
treat: but in autumn, when the leaves fall 
ſtom the trees, or ſometime after, it is di- 
verſion to ſee the. conſternation they are 
ſometimes in when purſued; for their holes 
being eaſily covered with the great fall of 
leaves, or by the wind, they have a great 
deal to do, to find them on a ſudden: they 
then run backwards and forwards, as if 
they had loſt their way: they ſeem to know 
the places where they have made their ſub- 
terfaneous walks, but cannot conceive where 
the entrances are. If they be then purſued, 
and one claps his hands, they know no 
other refuge than that of climbing! upon a 
tree; for it is to be obſerved that theſe 
ſquirreis always live under ground, and ne- 
ver climb upon trees unleſs purſued, and 
unable in the hurry to find their holes. 
This kind of Lire is much more nume 
tous r e than in any other pro- 

rinoe of North America through which 
haue traval bod. Its length i is s commonly fix 
TIT 07. 1651 ew HA en 1»: | Inches, 
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inches, without the curved tail; 1 it is 
very narrow. The ſkin is ferruginous, ot 
of a reddiſh- brown, and marked with five 
black ſtreaks, one of which runs along the 
back, and two on each ſide. Their food 

conſiſts of all ſorts of corn, as rye, barley, 
wheat, maize, and of acorns, nuts, &c. 

They gather their winter proviſions in au- 
tumn, like the common grey ſquirrels, and 
keep them in their holes under ground. If 
they get. into a granary, they do as much 
miſchief as mice and rats. It has often 
been obſerved that if, after eating rye; 
they come to ſome. wheat, they throw up 
the former, which they do not like ſo well 
as the wheat, in order to fill their belly 
with the latter. When the maize is 
reaped in the fields, they are very buſy in 
biting off the ears, and filling the pouches 
in their mouth with corn, ſo that their 
cheeks are quite blown up. With this 


booty they haſten into the holes which they 


have made in the ground. | . 

As a Swede was making a mill-dyke, pret- 
ty late in autumn, he employed for that 
purpoſe the ſoil of a neigh! ouring hill, 
and met with a hole on 4 ſubterraneaus 
walk belonging to theſe ſquirrels: he 
followed it for ſome time, and diſcover- 
ed a walk on one fide like a branch, parting 


from the chief ſtem: it was near two feet 
I-ng, 
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long, and at its end was a quantity of 
choice acorns of the white oak, which the 
little careful animal had ſtored up for win- 
ter. Soon after he found another walk on 
the ſide like the former, but containing a 
fine ſtore of maize: the next had hiccory 
nuts, and the laſt and moſt hidden one con- 
tained ſome excellent cheſnuts, "nw 
might have filled two hats. £ 
% Ix winter theſe ſquirrels are ſeldom 48 
for during that ſeaſon they live in their 
ſubterraneous holes upon the proviſions, 
which they have ſtored up there. How- 
ever on a very fine and clear day they ſome- 
times come out. They frequently dig through 
the ground, into cellars in which the coun- 
try ee lay up their apples, which they 
partly eat, and partly ſpoil, ſo that the 
maſter has little or nothing left. They 
handle the maize ſtores full as roughly as 
the apples. But the cats are their great 
enemies, who. devour them and bring them 
home to their young ones: their fleſh is 
not eaten Demenz _ their ere is not 
made uſe of. 
Or all the ſuirrels'i in the epuntiy;? "theſes 
are the moſt difficult to be tamed ; for, 
though they be caught very young, yet it 
is dangerous to touch them with naked 
ae as they bite very ſharp! when one is 
2 not 
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not aware of them. Many ie had 
loſt a deal of time in trying: to: tame theſe 


| ſquir rels, -owned that they: knew a of no art 
to make them quite tame; at leaſt they are 


never ſo far tamed as the other ſpecies. In 
order to do any thing towards taming them 
they muſt be eceught when they are very 
ſmall. Some people kept them in that: ſtate 
in a cage, eee they looked very pretty. 

- I $HALL' take an other opportunity of 
ſpeaking of the black and ferruginous ſquir- 


rels, which likewiſe inhabit this country. 


November the 15th. In the morning I 
returned to Philatelobio: Mr. Cock told 
me to day, and on ſome other occaſions af+ 
terwards, an accident Which happed to him, 
and which ſeemed greatly to confirm a pe- 
culiar ſign of an imminent hurricane. He 
ſailed to the Weſt Indies in a | ſmall yacht, 
and had an old man on board, ho had for 


a conſiderable time ſailed in this ſea. The 


old man ſounding the depth, dee to the 
mate to tell Mr. Cocł to launch the boats 
immediately, and to put a ſufficient num 
ber of men into them, in order to tow the 
yacht during the calm, that they might 
reach the illand befare them, as ſoon as 
poſſible, as within twenty-four hours there 
would be a ſtrong hurricane. Mr., Cock 
aſked him eee had e 


the 


the eld man replied, that on ſounding, he 


many fathoms more than he had ſeen it be- 
— that therefore the water Was become 


on as a certain ſign of an impending hur- 
ricane in the ſea. Mr. Cock likewiſe: ſaw 
the exceſſive elearneſs of the water. He 
therefore gave immediate orders for launch- 
ing the boat, and towing the yacht, ſo that 


But before they had quite reached it the 
waves began to riſe more and more, and 


no wind was perceptible. In the enſuin 
night the hurricane came on, and ra 
with ſuch violence, that not only many 
ſhips were loſt, and the roofs were torn off 
from the houſes, but even Mr. Coc#'s yacl 
and other ſhips, though they were in ſafe 
harbours, were by the wind, and the vio- 


lenee of the ſea, waſhed ſo far on ſhore, 


BH that feveral weeks elapſed, before they could 
W 1 -— got off. 3-31 BEG $4 oe ks 
Ax old Dutch: ſkipper! Aria, that he had 
vice caught a dogfiſn in the bay of N 
York, which 1 open, had a N 
_ of eels in his ſtomach. 5 
November the 18th. Mx. ak mene 
me an earthen pot, which had been' found 


Xx 4 5 in 


law the lead in the water at a diſtance, of 


clear all of a ſudden, which he looked up- 


they arrived before night in a ſafe harbour. 


che water was as it were boiling, though 
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ed. He, who firſt dug it out, kept greaſe 
and fat in it to ſmear his ſhoes, boots and 
all ſorts of leather with: Mr. Bartran 
bought the pot of that man; it was yet 
entire and not damaged ; I could perceive 
no glaze or colour upon it, but on the out- 
ſide it was very much ornamented and u 

on the whole well made. Mr. Bartram 


| ſhewed me ſeveral pieces of broken earthen 


veſſels which the Indians formerly made uſę 


of, It plainly. appeared in all theſe that 


they were not made of mere clay; but that 
different materials had been mixed with it, 
according to the nature of the places where 
they were made. Thoſe Indians, for exam- 
ple, who lived near the ſea ſhore, pounded 
the ſhells of ſnails and muſcles, and mixed 


them with the clay. Others who. lived 


further up in the country, where mountain 


cryſtals could be found, pounded them and 
mixed them with their clay; but how they 
proceeded i in making the veſſels, is entirely 
unknown: it was plain, that they did not 


burn them much, for they were ſo ſoft 


that they might be cut in pieces with a 
knife: — ee ee however ſeems to 
have been very good; for at preſent they 


Apo. whole veſſels or pieces in the ground, 


are not med at all, though they 
have 
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have lain in the ground above 4 cebüry. 
Before the Europeuns ſettled in North Ame- 
rica, the Indians had no other veſſels to 
boil their meat in, than theſe earthen pots 
of their own making: but ſince their arri- 
val they have always bought pots, kettles, 
and other neceſſary veſſels of the Europeans, 
er take no longer the pains of making 
ſome, by which means this art is entirely 
loſt among them. Such veſſels of their own 
conſtruction are therefore a great rarity even 
among the Indians. I have ſeen ſuch old 
pots and pieces of them, conſiſting of a kind 
of Serpentine one, or Linnæus 8 1 
Syſt F ror” mr go tk 
Mx. Bartram Breite e me little 

pieces of a black Hate, which is plentifully 
found in ſome parts of the river Sulͤeill. 
There are pieces to be found, which are 
four feet and above ſquare: the colour and 
configuration is the ſame as in the Table 
fate (Schiftus tabularis, Linn. ) Syſt+nat.. 

p. 37. except that this is a little thicker. 
The inhabitants of the country thereabouts 
(in the neighbourhood of the Sæullbill) cover 
their roofs with it; Mr. Bartram aſſured 
me, that he had ſeen a whole roof com- 
poſed of four ſuch: ſlates. The rays of the 
ſun, heat, cold, and rain do not ac upon 
the * | 
Mx. 
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Mx. Bartram further 8 that in ſe. 
veral parts of the count ry, caves or holes 
ert to be met with, go ing deep into the 
mountains: he had been in ſeveral of them 
and had often found a number of Srala#irey, 
Linneus's Stalactites ftillaritius, * Syſt: mate. 
p. 183. of different dimenſions at the top 
they differed in colour, but the greateſt 
curioſity was, that in ſome of the caves 
Mr. Bartram had found Stalactites, whole 
outward fide was as it were wreathed from 


top to bottom; he had ſent ſome pieces of 


it to London, and had none at preſent. 
Movuember the 2oth. This morning 
ſet out in company of a friend, on a jour- 

ney to Racoon in New Ferſey, where many 
Swedes live, who have their own church. 
We had three miles to go before we came 
to the ferry which was to bring us over the 
Delaware. The country here was very low 
in ſome places: the plains on the banks of 
the river, were overflowed at every high 
water or flowing of the tide, and at the eb- 


bing they were left dry again. However 


the inhabitants of the country hereabouts, 
made uſe of this 1e. : for that purpoſe 


they had in ſeveral © places thrown up walls 


or dykes of earth towurde the river, to pre- 
vent its overflowing the plains, which they 


r / ITN, ap 


over the Delawurb in a ferry belonging to, 


ou ſoon obſerved that the 


— -Philadalphia. „ 


made uſe of as meadows. On them the 


Water-beeches { Platanus occidentalis, Linn. 
were planted in great numbers on both' fides 
the road, quite cloſe togethet: xheſe in 
ſummer afford a pleaſant ſhade, on ac. 
count of the abundance and ſize of theit 
leaves, gand make the road extremely de. 
ful, as it reſembles a fins ſhady walt. 
The Delaware has nearly the ſame hreadth 


here, Which it has near Philadelphia.” Near 


the place where the ferry is to bs met with; 
ſeveral pretty houſes were built on both 
ſides, where travellers might'get all kinds 
of refreſhment, On our journey from Pen- 

ani to New Jerſey, wre were brought 


my ke t in repair by the Pen/ylvania-mens 
our return we were obliged to take 
hs ferry belonging to the New Ferſey fide; 


As ſoon as we had croſſed the river, we 


were in a different province, for the Dela. 
ware makes the diviſion between Penſybots 
nia and Neu Ferſey, fo that every thing to 
the weſt of it belongs to the former, and 
all to the eaſt; to the latter province. Both 


theſe provinces have in moſt things differ- 


Ent laws, and their peculiar coin. 15798 

Wr now purſued our journey further, 
y on this 
q: each different From that on 


fide .appe: 
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conſiſts of. more clay and black modld, and 
is very fertile; but in New Jenſey it is more 
ſandy and very. poor, ſo that the horſes 


went, very deep i in ſand in ſeveral Parts iof 


the road. Near the place where we: were 
brought over, and, a Attleiray, along the 
ſhore was a thick firwood: the trees were 
not very high, but in their greateſt. vigour; 
between them appeared now and then 2 
low buſh, of oak. But after travelling about 
three Engliſh miles, the fir wood ended, and 
we ſaw no more trees of this kind till we came 


to the church in Raccoon. In all the parts of 
Henſylvania where I have been, I have found 


few firwoods ; on the other hand, they are 


abundant in New Jerſey, and Apel in 


the lower part of that province. We af- 
terwards found all the day long no other 
trees, than ſuch as have deciduous leaves; 
moſt of theſe were oaks of different: forts, 
and of conſiderable height, but they: ſtood | 


eyery where far enough aſunder, to admit 


a chaiſe to paſs through the wood without 
any inconyenience, there being ſeldom any 
ſhrubs or under wood between the trees, to 


obſtruct the way. The leaves were all 


fallen, and covered the round more than a 
hand's, breadth: this had an appearance of 
encreaſing the upper black doi greatly. In 


9111 ſeveral 


i dd oa To ear oe 


oh eee, hp 


ſeveral places flowed a ſmall- rivulet! Thie 


country was commonly plain, but ſome- 


times formed a few hills with an eaſy Uo 


clivity, though no high mountains appear- 
ed, and in a few places we found; ſome 
ſmall: ſtones: not bigger than a fiſt. Single 


farm houſes were ſcattered in the country; 


and in one place only was a ſmall village: 
the country was yet more covered with fo- 
reſts than cultivated, and we were for the 
greateſt part always in a wood. N 

Tuls day and the next we paſſed ſeveral 
Kills, or ſmall rivulets which flowed: out of 
the country into the Delaware with no great 
deſcent nor rapidity. When the tide came 
up in the Delaware, it likewiſe roſe in ſome 
of theſe rivulets a good way; formerly they 
muſt have ſpread to a conſiderable breadth 
by the flowing of the tide, but at preſent 


there were meadows: on their banks, form- 


ed, by throwing up ſtrong dykes as cloſe 
as. poſſible to the water, to keep it from 
overflowing. Such dykes were made along 
all rivers here to confine their water; there- 
fore when the tide was higheſt, the water 
in the rivers was much higher than the 
meadows.: in the dykes were gates through 
which the water can be dran from, or 


led into the meadows; they were ſometimes 
placed on the outward fide of the wall, fo 


that 
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that the water in the meadows forced it 
open, but the river water ſhut it. 
I the evening we came into the houſe 
of a Sede called Peter Rambo, and we Raid 
the night at his houſmm. : 
Tux pines which we had: :ſeento 7 wal 
hh I have mentioned before, were of 


that kind which has double leaves and ob- 


long cones covered with aculeated ſcales. 
The Engliſb to diſtinguiſh it call it the 
Ferſey Pine: commonly there were only 


two ſpines or leaves in one faſcicle, as in 


our common Swediſh pines, but ſometimes 
three; the cones had long ſpines, fo that 
they were difficult to be touched. Fheſe 
pines look at a diſtance wholly like the 
Swediſh ones, ſo that if the cones were not 
regarded, they might .cafily be taken for 
the ſame ſpecies. Of theſe pines they make 
a great quantity of tar, of which T-thall 
eak in the ſequel; but as moſt of them 
are but ſmall, they are good for hien 
elſe; for if they be employed as poſts, or 
poles in the ground, they are in a ſhort time 
rendered uſeleſs by rotting: as ſoon as they 
are cut down the worms are very greedy of 
them they ſoon eat through the wood, and 
only a few weeks after it is cut down; how- 
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wood is to be got,” in in ſeveral! places they 
make charcoal of it, as I intend to rtiention 
in the ſequel: © There is another thi 
which deſerves notice, in regard to theſe 
trees, and which ſeveral. Pes ple, beſides 
myſelf, have experienced. In the great 
heat of the ſummer, the cattle like to ſtand 
in the ſhade of theſe trees, preferably to 
that of the oak; hiccory, walnut, water 
beech and other trees of this kind; whoſe" 
foliage is very thick; and when the cattle 
find the latter with the former, they alway 8 
chooſe to ſtand under the firs and pines, 
though the other trees with annually deci- 
duous leaves could afford a better ſhade: 
and if there be but a fingle pine in a Wood, 
as many eattle from the herd as can ſtand 
under it, throng to it. Some people 
would infer from hence, Fg the reſinous 
exhalations of theſe trees, were beneficial" 
to'the cattle, and which made them more 
inclined to be near a N and pines, than — 99 
„„ | 
Tur Spoon tree, which never 5 to 
4 great height, we ſaw this he in A z 
places. The. Sees here have called it 
thus, becauſe” the Indians who formerly 
lived-in; theſe provinces, uſed to make their 
ſpoons and trowels of the wood of this tree. 
bs By cabinet of natural curioffties, I have 
a ſpoon 
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a | ſpoon. made of this wood by an Indian, 
who, has, killed many ſtags and other ani- 
mals on the very ſpot where Philadelphia af. 
terwards was. built; for in his time that 
ſpot was yet covered with trees and ſhrubs, 
The Eng li call this tree a Laurel, becauſe 
its # By reſemble thoſe of the Laurocera- 
ſus. Dr. Linneus, conformable to the pe- 
culiar friendſhip and goodneſs which he has 
always honoured me with, has been pleaſed 
to call this tree, Kalmia foliis ovatis, corym- 
bis terminalibus, or Kalmia latifolia. It ſuc- 
ceeds beſt on the ſide of hills, eſpecially on 
the north fide, where a brook paſles by; 
therefore on meeting with ſome ſteep places 
(on hills) towards a brook, or with a ſteep. 
ſide of a hill towards a marſh, you are ſure 
to find the Kalmia. But it frequently ſtands 
mixed among beech trees. The higher the 
Kalmias ſtand on the north ſide of a moun- 
tain, the leſs they grow : I have ſeen them 
not only in Penſy/vania and New Ferſey, 
but even in New York, but there they are 
more ſcarce :. I never found them beyond 
the forty-ſecond deg. of north lat. though I 
took ever ſo great care to look for them: 
| they have the quality of preſerving their 
fine green leaves throughout winter, ſo 
that when all other trees have loſt their 
ornaments, and ſtand. quite. naked,. 7 5 

| chear 


. 


F 
chear the woods with their, green; foliage. 
About the month of May they begin to 


| flower in theſe parts, and then their beauty 


rivals that of moſt of the known trees in na- 
ture: the flowers are innumerable, and fit 
in great bunches... Before they open, they 
have a fane red. colour, but as they are ex- 
panded, the ſun bleaches them, ſo that 


ſome are quite white; many preſerve the 


colour of roſes. Their ſhape is ſingular, | 
for they reſemble a crater of the-ancients : 


their ſcent however is none of the moſt 


agreeable. In ſome places it was cuſtomary 
to adorn the churches on chriſtmas day or 
new- years day with the fine branches of this 
tree, which are chen 1 covered: wich 


leaves. 


ByT: theſe trons! are . PER 1 


rematkable quality; their leaves are poiſon 


to ſome animals, and food for others: ex- 
perience has taught the people that when 


ſheep; eat of theſe leaves, they either die 


immediately, or fall very fick, and recover 


with great difficulty. The young and more 
tender ſheep are killed by a ſmall portion, 


but the elder ones can bear a ſtronger doſe. 


Yet this food will likewiſe prove mortal to 
them, if they take too much of it : the 


fame noxious effect it ſhews in regard to 
TT which cat too much. of the leaves: 


R 


they either die, or do not recover eaſily. I 
can remember, that in the autumn of the 
year 1748, ſome calves eat of the leaves, 
but fell very ſick, ſwelled, foamed at the 
mouth, and could hardly ſtand, however 
they were cured by giving them gunpowder 
and other medicines: the ſheep are moſt 
expoſed to be tempted by theſe leaves in 
winter; for after having been kept in ſtables, 
for ſome months they are greedy of all 
greens eſpecially if the ſnow ſtill lies upon 
the fields, and therefore the green but 
poiſonous leaves of the Kalmia, are to them 
very tempting. Horſes, oxen and cows 
which have eaten them, have likewiſe been 
very ill after the meal, and though none of 
them ever died of eating theſe leaves, yet 
moſt people believed, that if they took too 
reat a portion of them, death would cer- 
tainly be the reſult. For it has been ob- 
ſerved that when theſe animals only eat 
ſmall quantities, yet they ſuffer great pains. 
On the other hand the leaves of the Kalmia 
are the food of ſtags, when the ſnow covers 
the ground, and hides all other proviſions 
from them. Therefore, if they be ſhot in 
winter, their bowels are found filled with 
theſe. leaves; and it is very extraordinary, 
that if thoſe bowels are given to dogs, they 
become quite ſtupid and as it — 
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and often fall ſo fick, that they ſeem to be 
at the point of death, but the people, who 


have eaten the veniſon, have not felt the 
leaſt indiſpoſition. The leaves of the Kal- 
mia are likewiſe the winter food of thoſe 
birds, which the Swedes in North America 
call Hazel bens, and which ſtay here all 
winter, for when they are killed, their 
5. is found quite filled with them 

Tux wood of the Kalmia is very hank 


Fey ſome people on that account, make the 


axis of their pullies of it. Weavers ſhuttles 
are chiefly made of it, and the weavers are 


of opinion, that no wood in this country is 


better for this purpoſe, for it is compact, 
may be made very ſmooth, and does not 
eaſily crack, or burſt. The joiners and 


turners here, employ it in making all kinds 
of work, which requires the beſt wood; 
they chiefly uſe the root becauſe it is quite 


yellow; the wood has a very ſuitable hard- 


neſs and fineneſs, and from the center, ſpread 


as it were ſmall rays, which are at ſome 
diſtance from each other. When the leaves 
of the Kalmia are thrown into the fire, they 
make a crackling like ſalt. The chimney 
ſweepers make brooms” in winter of the 
branches with the leaves on them, ſince 
they cannot get others in that ſeaſon. In 
1 ſummer of the year 1750, a certain 

0102 Y2 | kind 


3 


9 November 1748. 


kind of worms, devoured the leaves of al- 
moſt all the trees in Penhylvania; yet they 
did not venture to attack the leaves of the 
Kalmia. Some people aflerted, that when 
a fire happened in the woods, it never went 
further, as ſoon as it came to the Kalas; 
or Spoon trees. 

November the 2 1ſt. Tus Ga, and all 
the other inhabitants of the country plant 
great quantities of maize, both for them- 
ſelves and for their cattle. It was aſſerted 

that it is the beſt food for hogs, becauſe it 
makes them-very fat, and gives their fleſh 

an agreeable flavour, preferable to all other 
meat. I have given in two diſſertations up- 
on this kind of corn to the Swediſo Royal 
Academy of Sciences, which ſtand in their 
Memoirs, one in the Volume for the year 

175, in the laſt quarter, and the other in 
the firſt quarter of the Volume for the your” 
1752, and thither I refer my readers. 

Tur wheels of the carts which are here 
made uſe of, are compoſed of two different 
kinds of wood. The felloes were made of 
what is called the Spdnyh. nn n ts 
n of the white oak. 

Tur Saſſafras tree grows every 1050 

in this place. I have already  obſery- 
ed ſeveral particulars in regard to woe 
and intend to add a fem more here. On 

a throwing 
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throwing ſome of the wood into the fire, 


is made uſe of for poſts belonging to the 
encloſures, for it is faid to laſt a long time 
in the ground: but it is likewiſe ſaid, that 
there is hardly any kind of wood, which is 
more attacked by worms than'this, when it 
is expoſed to the air without cover, and 
that in a ſhort time it is quite worm- eaten 
through and through. The Swedes related; 
that the Indians who formerly inhabited 
theſe parts, made bowls of it. On cutting 
ſome part of the ſaſſafras tree, or its ſhoots, 
and holding it to the noſe, it has a ſtrong 
but pleaſant ſmell. Some people peel the 
root, and boil the peel with the beer which. 
they are brewing, becauſe they believe it 
wholeſome for the ſame reaſon. / The peel 
is put into brandy, either whilſt i it is diſtil- 
ling, or after it is made. 
AN old Swede remembered that his mo- 
ther cured many people of the dropſy, by 
a decoction of the root of ſaſſafras in water 
drank every morning: but ſhe uſed, at the 
ſame time to cup the patient on the feet. 
The old man aſſured me, he had often 
ſeen people cured by this means, who had 
been Pg + to FOR W N 7 _ in 


ſheets. 25 7 ; 
V 3 Warn 


„ —W mo tt I «ies, ven. | 


it cauſes a crackling as falt does. The wood 
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Wurn a ot of a wood is deſtined for 
cultivation, the ſaſlafras trees are commonly 
left upon it, becauſe they have a very 
thick foliage, and afford a cool ſhade to 
the cattle, during the great heats. - Several 
of the Swedes, waſh and ſcour the veſſels 
in which they intend to keep, cyder, beer 
or brandy, with water in which the ſaſſa- 
fras root or its peel has been boiled; which 
they think renders all thoſe liquors more 

| wholeſome. Some people get their bed- 

_ poſts made of ſaſſafras wood, in order to 
expel the bugs; for its ſtrong. ſcent it is 
faid prevents thoſe vermin from ſettling in 

them. For two or three years together 
this has the deſired effect; or about as long 
as the wood keeps its ſtrong aromatic ſmell; 
but after that time it has been obſerved to 
loſe it effect. A joiner ſhewed me a bed, 
which he had made for himſelf, the poſts of 
which were of ſaſſafras wood, but as it was 
ten or twelve years old, there were ſo many 
bugs in it, that it ſeemed likely, they 
would not let him ſleep peaceably. Some 
Engliſhmen related, that ſome years ago it 
= had been cuſtomary in London, to drink a 
| kind of tea of the flowers of ſaſſafras, be- 
cauſe it was looked upon as very ſalutary; 
but upon recollecting that the ſame potion 


Was much uſed againſt 1 the venereal diſeaſe, 
it 
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it was Can left off, left thoſe that uſd: it, 
ſhould be looked upon as infected with that 
diſeaſe. In Pen/ylvania ſome people put 
chips of ſaſſafras into their cheſts, where 
they keep all ſorts of woollen ſtuffs, in or- 
05 to expel the moths (or Laruæ, or ca- 
terpillars of moths or tinies) which com- 
monly . ſettle in them in ſummer. The root 
keeps its ſmell for a long while: I have 
ſeen one which bad lain five or fix years in 
the drawer of a table, and ſtill Preſecued che | 
ſtrength | of its ſcent. —_ 
A $WEDE named Rambo, related that thi 
Indians formerly dyed all forts: of ear 
red with the bark of the cheſnut oak. 
Sonik old people remembered that in the 
year 1697, there bad been ſo rigorous a 
winter, t at the ice in the river' Delaware 
was two feet thick. fry 
November the 22d. Aok E . Was 
one of the moſt conſiderable Swedes in this 


place, and his father came over into this 


country along with the Swedi/þ governor 
Prince; he was upwards of ſeventy years of 
age. This old man told us, that in his 
youth there Was graſs i in the woods, which 
grew very cloſe, and was every where two 
feet high ; but, that it was ſo much leſſened 
at preſent, . that the cattle hardly find food 
enough, and that therefore ih cows now 


give no more milk than one at that time; 
> 4 but 
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bat hs cauſes! of this alteration are Soy to 


find. In the younger years of old Heln, 


the country was little inhabited, and hardh 


the tenth part of the cattle kept which is 
at preſent; a cow had therefore as Wo 


fol at that time, as ten now have. Fur- 


ther, moſt kinds of graſs here are annual, 


and do not for ſeveral years together. ſhoot 


up from the ſame root, as our Soedifh 
graſſes: they muſt ſow themſelves every 
year, becauſe the laſt year's plant dies away 


every autumn. The great numbers of cat- 


tle hinder this ſowing, as the graſs is eaten 
before it can produce flowers and fruit. We 
need not therefore wonder that the graſs is 
fo thin on fields; hills; and paſtures in 


theſe provinces. This is likewiſe the reaſon 


why travellers in New Ferſey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, find many idculties, eſpe- 
cially in winter, to get forwards with their 


own horſes, for the graſs in theſe provinces 
is not very abundant, becauſe the cattle cat 


it before it can bring / ſeeds : but more to 


the north; as in Canada, are a ſufficient 


88 of perennial graſſes; ſo wiſely has 
Creator regulated every thing. The 
cold parts of the earth, naturally bring forth 
a more durable graſs, becauſe the inhabi- 
tants want more hay to feed their cattle 


es on account of the length of the win- 
Fe ter. 
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ter. The ſoutliern provinces again hat 4 
leſs perennial graſs, E the cattle may be 
in the fields all the winter. However care“ 
ful œconomiſts have got ſeeds of perennial 
graffes from England, and other European 
ſtates, and ſowed it in their meadows, 
where they ſeem to thrive exceedingly well. 
Tur Perfmon (Dioſpyros Virginiana} was ; 

pretty common here': I have already men- 
tioned it before, but T intend now to add 
ſome more particulars. Some of its fruits 
began to ripen and to become fit for eating 
about this time, for they always ripen very 
late in autumn, and 10 en the people eat 
them like other fruit: they are very ſweet 
and glutinous, yet have a little aſttingeney; 
I frequently uſed to eat a great quantity of 
them, without feeling the leaſt inconve- 
nience. From the perſimon ſeveral Ex- 
gllomen and Swedes brew a very palatable | 
liquor in the following manner. As ſoon 
as the fruit is ripe, a ſufficient quantity is. 


is well ſtocked with them. Theſe perſimon 
apples are put into a dough of wheat or 
other flour, formed into cakes, and put into 
an oven, in which they continue till they are 
quite baked, and ſufficiently dry, when they 
are taken out again : then, in order to brew . 


the — a Pot full of water is put on fire 
re 


gathered, which is very ealy, as each tree 
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fire and _ of the cakes are TOR in; | theſe 
become ſoft by degrees as the water grows 
Wm, and crumble. in pieces at laſt; the 
t is then taken from the fire, and the 
water in it well ſtirred about, that the cakes 
may mix with it: this is then poured into 
another veſſel, and they continue to ſteep 
and break as many cakes as are neceſſary for a 
brewing : the malt is then infuſed, and they 
proceed as uſual with the brewing. Beer 
thus prepared is reckoned much preferable 
to other beer. They likewiſe make brandy 
of this fruit in the following mannner: 
having collected a ſufficient quantity of per- 
ſimons in autumn, they are altogether put 
into a veſſel, where they lie for a week till 
they are quite ſoft. Then they pour water 
on them, and in that ſtate they are left to 
ferment of themſelves, without promoting 
the fermentation by any addition. The 
brandy is then made in the common way, 
and is ſaid to be very good, eſpecially if 
grapes (in particular of the ſweet 5 
which are wild in the woods, be mixed 
with the perſimon fruit. Some perſimons 
are ripe at the end of September, but moſt 
of them later, and ſome not before Novem- 
ber and December, when the cold firſt over- 
comes their acrimony. The wood of this 


tree is Wy: good for joiner's inſtruments, 
ſuch 


5 ey as 1 handles to Wee &c. Sos 


if after being cut down, it lies expoſed to 


ſunſhine and rain, it is the firſt wood which 


rots, and in a year's time there is nothing 


left but what is uſeleſs. When the perſi- 
mon trees get once into a field, they are 
not eaſily got out of it again, as they ſpread 
ſo much. I was told, that if you cut off 
a a; branch and put it into the ground, it 
ſtrikes root, but in very ſtrong winters, 


theſe trees often die by froſt, and they, to- 
gether with the Loni roch bear cold the 


Feast of any. 
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 gourds and melons are cultivated here: 


they have partly been originally cultivated 
by the Indians, and partly brought over, by 
Europeans. Of the gourds there was a kind 


which were crooked at the end, and oblong 


in general, and therefore they were called 
crooked necks (Crocknacks;). they keep al- 
moſt all winter. There is yet another ſpe- 


cies of gourds which have the ſame quality: 


others again are cut in pieces or ſlips, drawn 
upon thread and dried; they keep all the 
year long, and are then boiled or ſtewed; 


All ſorts of gourds are prepared for eating 
in different manners, as is likewiſe cuſto- 


mary in Sweden. Many n have a 


whole field of gourds. 
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zn S001 ASHES are a kind of gourds, which the 


 Buropeans got from the Indians, and 1 have 


already mentioned them before. They are 
eaten boiled, either with fleſh or by them- 
ſelves. In the firſt caſe, they are put on 
the edge of the diſh round the meat they 

Juire little care, for into whatever ground 
they are ſown they grow in it and ſucceed 


well. If the ſeed is put into the fields in 


autumn, it brings ſquaſhes next ſpring, 


though during winter it has ſuffered from 
ftoſt, ſnow and wet. 


Tur Calabaſhesare likewiſe outs, which 


are planted in quantities by the Swedes and 


other inhabitants, but they are not fit for 
eating, and are made uſe of for making all 


ſorts of veſſels ; they are more tender than 


the ſquaſhes, for they do not always ripen 
here, and only when the weather is very 
warm. In order to make veſſels of them, 


they are firſt dried well: the ſeeds, toge- | 


ther with the pulpy and ſpungy matter in 
which they lie, are afterwards taken out 


and thrown away. The ſhells are ſcraped 
very clean within, and then great ſpoons or 
ladles, funnels, bowls, diſhes and the like 
may be made of them ; they are particular- 


ly fit for keeping ſeeds of plants in, which 


are to be ſent over ſea, for they, keep their 


Poſer of vegetating much longer, if = 
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be put in calabaſhes, than by any othet 


means. Some people ſcrape the outſide of 
the calabaſhes before they are opened, dry 
them afterwards and then clean them with⸗ 
in; this , makes them J as hard as bones: | 
they are ſometimes waſhed, ſo that they al- 

ways keep their -white colour 7 
Mos of the: farmers in this country, 
ſow Buck-wheaf, in the middle of July 3 
it muſt not be ſowe later, for in that caſe 
the froſt ruins it, but if it he ſown before 
the flowers drop, and no ſeed is generated. 

Some people, Vi plough- the j ground twice 
where they intend to ſow, buck- wheat; 


5 others plough it only once, about | two 


weeks before they ſow it. As ſoon as it 
is ſown the field is harrowed. It has been 
found by experience, that in a wet year 
buck- wheat 1s moſt likely to ſucceed: it 
ſtands on the fields till the froſt comes on. 
When the crop is favourable, they get 
twenty, thirty and even forty buſhels from 
one. The Suiediſb churchwarden Ragnil. 


ſon, in whoſe houſe we were at this time, 


had got ſuch. a crop: they make-buck+ 
wheat cakes and pudding. The cakes are 
commonly made in the morning, and are 
baked in a frying pan, or on a ſtone: are 
buttered and then eaten with tea or coffee, 
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inſteadiof toaſted bread with butter, or toaſt, 
which the Engliſʒ commonly eat at break- 


faſt. The buck-wheat cakes are very good, 
and are likewiſe uſual at Philadelphia and 
in other Engliſb colonies, eſpecially in win- 
ter. Buck- wheat is an excellent food for 


fowls; they eat it greedily, and lay more 


eggs, than they do with other food: hogs 
are likewiſe fattened with it. Buck-wheat 
ſtraw is of no uſe; it is therefore left upon 
the field, in the places where it has been 


thraſhed, or it is ſcattered in the orchards, 
in order to ſerve as a manure by putrify- 


ing. Neither cattle nor any other animal 


will eat of it, except in the greateſt ne- 


ceffity, when the ſnow covers the ground 


and nothing elſe is to be met with. But 


though buck-wheat is ſo common in the 
Engliſb colonies, yet the French had no 
right notion of it in Canada, and it was 
eee among them 


Towa xps night we found ſome 2 


FR in the wood, their body was linear, 
conſiſting of eleven articulations, a little 


pointed before and behind; the length from 


| head to tail was five and a half geometrical 


lines; the colour was brown and the arti- 
oulations joined in the ſame manner as in 
voodlice. The antennz or 


feel ——_— were hort and dfiliform,'or thread- 


86 $34 5 | ſhaped; 


O 


ſhaped; and the feet were faſtened to the 
foremoſt articulations of the body: when 
the inſect creeps, its hindmoſt articulations 
are dragged on the ground, and help its 
motion. The extremity of the tail con- 
tain a matter which ſhines in the dark; 
with a green light: the inſect could draw 
it in, ſo that it was not viſible. It had 
rained conſiderably all day, yet they crept 
in great numbers among the buſhes, ſo that 
the ground ſeemed as it were ſown with 
ſtars. I ſhall in the ſequel have occaſion 


3 


which ſhine in the dark, ee 1 «7 

the ire 5s 
Ae: Shi 24th. ae,” or ths 
auff, grows in wet places, ſcattered 
in the foreſt, and belongs to the rare trees; 
its leaves are green both in ſummer and in 
winter. The Swedes dry its leaves, bruiſe 
them in a mortar, boil them in ſmall beers 
and take them againſt the pleuriſ . 

Rep is dyed with braſil wood, n Hike 
wiſe with a kind of moſs, which gros on 
the trees here: blue is dyed with Indigo, but 
to get a black colour, the leaves of the 
common field ſorrel {Rumex Aceroſella} are 
boiled with the ſtuff to be dyed, which is 
then dried, and boiled again with Iag- 
on LT r _ black colour thus Pods 
_ ced, 


to mention another kind of inſects or flies 
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ced; is ſaid: to be very durable. The cans 
pleſpin and weave a great part of 5 may 
day's apparel, and dye them in their houſes, - 
Flax is cultivated by many people, and 
ſucceeds very well, but the os NE) _— is 
not very common. 

Rye, wheat, and POR al Hr Or are cut 
wh the fickle, but oats are mown with 4 
ſcythe. The fickles'which- are here made 
uſe of are long and narrow, and their ſharp 
edges have cloſe teeth on the inner fide. 
The field lies fallow during a year, and in 
that time the cattle may graze on it. 
Al the inhabitants of this place Lain 
the higheſt to the loweſt, have each their 
orchard, which is greater or leſs according 
to their wealth. The trees in it are'chiefly 
peach trees, apple trees and cherry trees: 
compare with this what I have already laid 
on this ſubje& before. 

- A LITTLE before noon, we left this 
place and continued our journey, paſt the 
Swediſh church in Raccoon, to Peils groves. 
The country, on the ſides of this road, is 
very {andy in many places and pretty near 
level. Here and there appear fingle farms, 
yet they are very ſcarce, and large extenſive 
pieces of ground are ſtill covered with fo- 
teſts, which chiefly conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies 
a oak and hiccory. However we could 
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go with'caſe through theſe woods, as there 
are few buſhes (or under-wood) and ſtones 
to be met with. It was not only eaſy to 
ride in every part of the wood on horſe- 
back, but even in moſt places there was 
ſufficient room for a ſmall coach or a cart. 
Sometimes a few lying trees which had 
been thrown on the ground by a hurricane, 
or had fallen down through great age, caut- 
ed ſome hindrance, _ 

November the 2 ꝓth. DvzinG my day at 
Raccoon, at this time and all the enſuing win- 
ter, I endeavoured to get the moſt informa- 
tion from the old Swedes relating to the in- 
creaſe of land, and the deereafe of water in 


theſe parts; I ſhall therefore inſert the an- 


fwers 3 which I have received to my 
queſtions. They are as J got them, and T 
ſhall only throw in a few remarks which 
may ſerve to explain things: the reader 
therefore is left at liberty to draw his own 
inferences and concluſions. 

On of the Swedes, called. King, who 
was above fifty years of age, was convinced, 
_ about this time the little lakes, brooks, _ 
2 and rivers had much leſs water, 

an they had when he was a boy. He 


could mention feveral lakes on which the 


people went in large boats in his youth, 


and had ſufficient water even in the hotteſt 
ny ſummers ; | 
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ſummers; but now, they were either en · 


tirely dried up, or for the greateſt part; 


and i in the latter caſe, all the water was loſt 


in ſummer. He had himſelf ſeen the fiſn 


dying in them, and he was apt to believe that 
at this time it did not rain ſo much in ſum- 
mer, as it did when he was young. One 
of his relations, who lived about eight 


miles from the river Delaware, on a hill 


near a rivulet, had got a well, dug in his 
court yard : at the depth of forty feet, they 
found a quantity of ſhells of oyſters and 
muſcles, and likewiſe a Zan quantity of 
reed, and pieces of broken branches. I 
aſked, to what cauſes they aſcribed what 
they had diſcovered ? and I was anſwered, 


that ſome people believed theſe things had 


lain there ever fince the deluge, and others, 


that the ground increaſed. 
PETER RAMBO, a man who was near ſixty 


years of age, aſſured me that in ſeveral 


places at Raccoon, where wells had been 
dug, or any other work carried deep into 
the ground, he had ſeen great quantities of 


muſcle ſhells and other marine animals. 


On digging wells, the people have ſome- 
times met with logs of wood at the depth | 
of twenty feet, ſome of which were putri- 
fied, = others as it were burnt, They 


once found a great ſpoon in the ground, 
| at 
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at this depth. Query, Is_it not Robable, 
that the burnt wood which has been thus 
dug up, was only blackened by a ſubterra- 
neous mineral vapour? People however 
have concluded from this, that America 
has had inhabitants before the deluge. This 
man / Peter Rambo) further told me, that 
bricks had been found deep in the ground; 
but may not the brick coloured clay (of which 
the ground here chiefly conſiſts, and which 
is a mixture of clay and ſand) in a hard ſtate 
have had the appearance of bricks? I have 
ſeen ſuch hardened clay, which at firſt ſight 
is eaſily miſtaken for brick. He likewiſe 
aſſerted, that the water in rivers was ſtill as 
high as it uſed to be, as far back as memory 
could reach ; but little lakes, ponds, and 
waters in marſhes are viſibly decreaſed, and 
many of them dried up. 

Maos KEEN, a Swede above ſeventy 
years old, aſſerted, that on digging a well 
he had ſeen at the depth of forty feet, a 
great piece of cheſnut wood, together _ 
roots and ſtalks of reed, and a clayey earth 
like that which commonly covers the ſhores 
of ſalt water bays and coves. This clay 
had a ſimilar ſmell and a ſaline taſte. Maons 
Keen and ſeveral other people inferred from 
hence, that the whole country where Rac 


con and Penn s neck are ſituated, was ancient- 
| 2 2 5 
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nite verflowed by the ſea. They Me- 
wiſe knew, that at a great depth in the 
ground, ſuch a trowel as the Indians make 
uſe of, had been found. 
SVEN Lock, and Willam Cobb, both 
above fifty years of age agreed, that in 
many places hereabouts, where wells had 
been dug, they had ſeen a great quantity of 
reed, moſtly rotten, at the depth of WER 
or thirty feet and upwards. 
As Cobb made a well for himſelf, the 
workmen after digging twenty feet deep, 
came upon ſo thick à branch, that they 
could not get forwards, till it was cut in 
two places ; the wood was ſtill very hard. 
It is very common to. find near the ſurface 
of the earth, quantities of all forts of leaves 
not quite putrified. On making a dyke 
ſome years ago, along the river on which 
the church at Raccoon ſands ; and for that 
purpoſe cutting through a Nan it was 
found quite full of oyſter ſnells, though this 
| place i is above a hundred and twenty Engliſh 
miles from the neareſt ſea ſhore. Theſe 
men, and all the inhabitants of Raccoon, 
concluded from this circumſtance (of their 
own accord, and without being led to the 
thought) that this tract of land was a part 
of the ſea many centuries ago. They like- 
wiſe aſſerted that many little lakes, ä 
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in their youth were full of water even in 
the: hotteſt ſeaſon, now hardly formed 2 
nartow brook in ſummer, except aſter 
heavy rains; but it did not appear to them 
that the rivers had loſt any water. 
Aok E HETM, found (on digging 2 well) 
felt ſand and little ſtones,” to the depth of 
eight fert; next a pale coloured clay, and 
then black one. At the depth of fifteen 
feet he found a piece of hard wood, and 
ſeveral pieces of mundick or pyrites. He 
told me that he knew ſeyeral places in the 
Delaware, where the people went in boats, 
when be was young; but Which at preſent 
were changed into little iſlands, ſome f 
which were near an Engliſb mile in length; 
Theſe iſlands derive their origin from a ſand 
or bank in the river; on this the water 
waſhes ſome clay, in which ruſhes come 
up, WOE l the rel is generated 1 de - 
green. | 
ON a [mecting as che: oldeſt Selb lin the | 
pariſh:of Raccoon, I obtained the following 
anſwers to the queſtions which I aſked them 
on this account. Whenever they dig a well 
in this neighbourhood, they always find at 
the depth of twenty or thirty fest, great 
numbers of oyſter ſhells and clams ; the 
e we. as was n a kind 
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of large ſhells, which are found in bays, 
and of which the Indians make their mo- 
ney. In many places, on digging wells a 
quantity of ruſhes and reeds have been found 
almoſt wholly undamaged; and once on 
ſuch an occaſion a whole bundle of flax was 
brought up, found between twenty and 
thirty feet under ground; it ſeemed as lit- 
tle damaged as if it had been lately put 
under ground; all looked at it with aſto- 
niſhment, as it was beyond conception how 
it could get there; but I believe the good 
people ſaw ſome American plants, ſuch as 
the wild Virginian flax, or Linum Virginia. 
num, and the Antirrhinum Canadenſe, which 
Took very like common flax, yet it is re- 
markable that the bundle was really tied 
together. The Eurapeans on their arrival 
in America, found our common flax neither 
poet g wild nor cultivated by the Indians, 

ow then could this bundle get into the 
ground? Can it be ſuppoſed, that paſt 
ages have ſeen a nation here, ſo early ac- 

uainted with the uſe of flax? I would ra- 
ther abide by the opinion, that the above 
American plants, or other ſimilar ones, have 
been taken for flax. Charcoal and fire- 
brands have often been found under ground: 
The Swediſb church warden, Eric Ragnilſon, 
told me that he had ſeen a quantity of _ 

5 whic 
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which had been brought up at the digging 
of a well: on ſuch occaſions, people have 
often found (at the depth of between twen- 
ty and fifty feet) great branches and blocks. 
There were ſome ſpots where twenty feet 
under the ſurface 500 the earth, the people 
had found ſuch trowels as the Indians uſe: 
from theſe obſervations they all concluded, 
that this tract of land had formerly been 
the bottom of the ſea. It is to be obſerved, 
that moſt of the wells which have hitherto 
been made, have been dug in new ſettle- 
ments, where the wood was yet ſtanding, 
and had probably ſtood for centuries toge- 
ther. From the obſervations which have 
hitherto been mentioned, and to which I 
ſhall add fimilar ones in the 6 we 
may, with a conſiderable degree of certain- 
conclude, that a great part of the pro- 
vince of New FJenſey, in ages unknown to 
poſterity, was part of the bottom of the 
ſea, and was afterwards formed by the 
ſlime and mud, and the many other things 
which the river Delaware carries down 
along with it, from the upper parts of the 
country : however Cape May ſeems to give 
ſome occaſion for doubts, of which I ſhall 
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rica, Whether they were born in Sweden, 


Nou ember the my Tus. Eng ; 
7 Les . eee holly. NY 
2. Kalmia latifolia, the IND tree. 
3. Kalmia  angu/?; alia, another ſpecies of it, 
The Magnolia glauca, the beaver tree. 

young trees of this kind only keep 

their leaves, the others drop them. _ 
5. Viſcum album, or miſletoe; this com- 
monly grows 550 the Niſſa aguatica, or 
tupelo tree, upon the Liguidambar flyraci- 
, or ſweet gum tree, the oak and lime 
tree, fo that their whole ſummits: were fre- 
quently quite green in winter. 

6. Myrica cerifera, or the candleberry 

tree; of this however only ſome of the 

youngeſt ſhrubs preſerve ſome leaves, but 
moſt of them had already loſt them. 
Pinus Abies, the pine. : 
8. Pinus ylugſtris, the fir. 
9. Cupreſus thyoides, the white cedar. 2 
10. Juniperus Virginiana, the red cedar. 
© SEvERAL oaks and other trees þ ZR 
their leaves here in winter, which however 
keep them ever green, a little more to Fs 
ſouth, and in Carolina. is 
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ſerved, that the Europeans in North Ame- 


- 


4 


England, 


Ergland, die Hollomds: or in Mrs 
America, of European parents, always loſt 
their teeth much ſooner than common: 
the women eſpecially were ſubject to this 
diſagreeable circumſtance, the men did not 
ſuffet ſo much from it. Girls not above 
twenty years old, frequently had loſt half 
of their — without any hopes of getting 
new ones : I have attempted to penetrate 
into the cauſes of this early ſhedding of 
the teeth, but I know not, whether I have 
hit upon a true one. Many people were 
of opinion that the air of this country hurt 
the teeth: ſo much is certain that the 
weather can no where be ſubject to more 
frequent and ſudden changes; for the end 
of a hot day, often turns out piercing cold, 
and vice wer/a.; Vet this change ea | 
ther, cannot be looked upon as having any 
effect upon the ſhedding of the teeth, for 
the Indians prove. hn ace enn they live 
in the ſame air, and always keep fine, en- 
tire white teeth; this I have ſeen myſelf, 
and have been aſſured of by every body: 
others aſcribe it to the great quantities of 
fruit and ſweet meats which are here tate n. 
But I have known many people, who never 
eat any fruit, and nevertheleſa nad: een re 
tooth left. 15 2 en 
I rum began to buſpect the Weng hich 
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is drank here in the morning and afternoon; 
eſpecially by women, and is ſo common at 
preſent, that there is hardly a farmer's wife 
or woman, who does not drink tea 
e morning: I was confirmed in this 


inion when I took a journey through 
ſome parts of the country which were ſtill 


® - 


inhabited by Indians. For Major General 


Fohnſon told me at that time, that ſeveral 


of the Indians who lived cloſe to the Euro- 


peun ſettlements, had learnt to drink tea. 
And it has been obſerved, that ſuch of the 
Indian women, as uſed themſelves too much 
to this liquor, had in the ſame manner as 
the European women, loſt their teeth pre- 


maturely, though they had formerly been 


quite 1 Thoſe again, who had not 
uſed tea preſerved their teeth. Krong: and 
ſound to a great age. 

I AFTERWARDS / Sold,” that the uſe of 
tea could not entirely cauſe this accident. 
Several young women who lived in this 
country, ' but were born in Eur e, com- 
plained that they loſt moſt of their teeth 
after they came to America: I aſced, whe- 
ther they did not think that it aroſe from 
the frequent uſe of tea, as it was known, 
that ſtrong tea, as it were enters into and 
corrodes the teeth; but they anſwered, 


11 they had loſt their teeth before 655 
a 


had begin to Anek tes but continui y 
enquiries, I found at laſt a ſufficient: cauſe, 
to account for the loſs of their teeth: each 
of theſe women owned, that they were ac+ 
cuſtomed to eat every thing hot, and no- 
thing was good in their opinion, unleſs they 
could eat it as faſt as it came from the fire; 
This is likewiſe the caſe with the women in 
the country vrho loſe their teeth much ſooner 
and more abundantly than the men! They 
drink tea in greater quantity and cow 
oftener, in the morning, and even at noon; 
when the employment of the men will not 
allow them to ſit at the tea-table. Beſides 
that, the Engliſomen care very little for tea, 
and a bowl of punch is much more agree- 
able to them. When the  Enghſb women 
drink tea, they never pour it out of the cup 
into the ſaucer, but drink it hot as it is out 
of the former. The Indian women in imi- 
tation of them, ſwallow the tea in the ſame 
manner. On the contrary thoſe Indians 
whoſe teeth are ſound, never eat any thing 
hot, but take their meat either quite cold, : 
or only juſt milk warm. 
I AskED the Swediſb eee 
Philadelphia, Mr. Bengtſon, and a number 
of old Swedes, whether their patents and 
countrymen bad likewiſe loſt their teeth 
1 1 as the American coloniſts; but "old 
to 
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told me that they: had n them to a 
very grtat age. Bengtſon aſſured me, that 
his father at the age of ſeventy, cracked 
ch ſtones and the black walnuts with 
is teeth, notwithſtanding their great hard- 
— which at this time no body dares to 
venture at that age. This confirms What I 
have before ſaid, for at that time the uſe of 
tea was not yet known in North America. 
No diſeaſe is more common here, than 
that which the Eugliſb call feuer and ag, 
which is 8 quotidian, tertian or 
quartan. But it often happens, that a per- 
ſon who has had a tertian ague, after loſing 
it for a week or two, a quotidian ague 

in its ſtead, which after a While again 
changes into a tertian? The fever com- 
monly attacks the people at the end of Au. 
Zu, or beginning of September, and com- 
monly continues during autumn and win- 
ter till towards ring!” oem it peer c 
tire 33 . 
1 who arrive . common 

h are attacked by this ſiekneſs the firſt or 
econd year after their arrival; and it is 
more violent upon them, than upon the 
natives, ſo that they ſometimes die of it; 
but if they eſcape the firſt time, they have 
the advantage of not being viſited again the 
e 3 any more. It is 
* commonly 


commonly ſaid here, that ſtrangers get . 
fever to aecuſtom them to the climate. The 
natives of Buropean offspring, have annual 
fits of this ague in ſome parts of the coun-! 
: ſome however are ſoon delivered from 
it, 57 others on the contrary it continues' 
for fix months together, and others are 
afflicted with it till they die. The Indi 
ans alſo ſuffer it, but not ſo violently as the 
Europeans. No age is fecured againſt it: 
in thoſe places where it rages annually; 
you ſes old men and women attacked with 
it; and even children in the eradle, forne- 
times not above three weeks old: it is 
likewiſe quotidian, tertian or quartan with 
them. This autumn the ague was more 
violent here, than it commonly uſed to be. 
People who are afflicted with it, look as 
pale as death, and are greatly weakened, 
but in general are not prevented from doing 
their work in the intervals. It is remark- 
able, that every year there are great parts 
of the country where this fever rages, and 
others where ſearce a ſingle perſon has 
been taken ill. It likewiſe 1 5 worth notice, 
that there are places where the people ean- 
not remember that it formerly prevailed in 
their country, though av preſent it begins 
to grow more common: yet there was no 
erer RE RI AORIE) between the ſeveral 
places 


. All the 010 bs; Engl zſomen, 
Germans, &c. unanimouſly aſſerted, that 
the fever had never been ſo violent, and of 
ſuch continuance when they were boys, as 
it is at preſent. They were likewiſe ge- 
nerally of opinion, that about the year 
1680, there were not ſo. many people af- 
flicted with it, as about this time. How- 
ever others [equally old, were of opinion 
that the fever was proportionably as com- 
mon formerly, as it is at-preſent ; but that 
it could not at that time be ſo ſenſibly per- 
ceived, on account of the ſcareity of inha- 
bitants, and the great diſtance of their ſet- 
tlements from each other; it is therefore 
probable that the effects of the fever have : 
at hn times been equal. 

Ir would be difficult to ditermine the 
true cauſes of this diſeaſe ; they ſeem to be 
numerous, and not always alike : ſome- 
times, and I believe commonly ſeveral of 
them unite. I have taken all poſſible care 
to ſound the opinions of the phyſicians here 
on that. head, and I here offer them to the 
reader... 15 5 

Sour of e think that the ri 
ar qualities of the air of this country cauſe 
this fever; but moſt of them aſſert that 
it is generated by the ſtanding and putrid 


w which it ſeems is confirmed by ex- 
perience. 
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perience. For it has been obſerved in this 
country, that ſuch people. as live in the 
neighbourhood of Moraſſes or Swamps, of 
in places where a ſtagnant, ſtinking water 
is to be met with, are commonly infeſted 
with the fever and ague every year, and 
get it more readily than others. And this 
_ chiefly happens at a time of the year when 
thoſe ſtagnant waters are molt evaporated 
by the exceſſive heat of the ſun, and the 
air is filled with the moſt noxious vapors, 
The fever likewiſe is very violent in all 
places which have a very low ſituation, and 
where ſalt water comes up with the tide 
twice in twenty four hours, and unites with 
the ſtagnant, freſh water in the country. 
Therefore on travelling in ſummer over 
| ſuch low places where freſh and ſalt water 
unite, the nauſeous ſtench ariſing from 
thence often forces the traveller to ſtop his 
noſe. On that account moſt of the inhabi- 
tants of Penn's neck, and Salem in New Fer- 
ſ , where. the ground has the above-men=- 
tioned quality, are annually infeſted with 
the fever to a much greater degree, than 
the inhabitants of the higher country. If 3 
an inhabitant of the higher part of the 
country, where the people are free from the 
fever, removes into the lower parts, he ma 
be well aſſured that the fever will ack 
im 


j 


„ eee, 


him at the uſual time, and that he will get 
it again every year, as long as he continues 
in that country. People of the livelicft 
complexion on coming into the low parts 
of the country, and continuing there for 
ſome time, have entirely loſt their colour 
and become quite pale. However this can- 
not be the ſole cauſe of the fever, as I have 
been in ſeveral parts of the country which 
had a low ſituation and had ſtagnant waters 
near them, where the people declared th 

| ſeldom ſuffered from this fickneſs : but theſe 
places were about two or three degrees more 
Ly. 

Orrs were of: opinion that diet did | 
very much towards it, and chiefly laid the 
blame upon the inconfiderate and intem- 
perate conſumption of fruit. This is par- 

ticularly the caſe with the Europeans, who 
come into America, and are not uſed to its 
climate and its fruit; 'for thoſe who are 
born here can bear more, yet are not en- 
tirely free from the bad effects of eating too 
much. I have heard many Engliſhmen, 
Germans, and others ſpeak from their own 
experience on this account; they owned, 
that they had often tried, and were certain 


dehat after eating a water melon once or 


A Awice before they had breakfaſted, they 


would have the fever and ague in a mo 
ays 
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days after. Vet it is remarkable, that the 
3 in Canada told me that feyers were 
leſs common in that country, though they 
conſumed as many water melons as the 
Engliſh colonies, and that it had never been 
obſerved that they occaſioned a fever; but 
that on coming in the hot ſeaſon to the 
Illinois, an Indian nation which is nearly in 
the ſame latitude with Penſ/yluania and New 
Ferſey, they could not cat a water m 
without feeling the ſhaking fits of an ague, 
and that the Indians therefore warned them 
not to eat of ſo dangerous a fruit. Query, 
Does not this lead us to think. that the 
greater heat in Penhlvania, and the country 
of the Llinois, 1 8 are both five or fix 
degrees more ſoutherly than Canada, makes 
fruit in ſome meaſure more dangerous? In 
the Engliſb North American colonies, every 
countryman plants a number of water me- 
lons, which are eaten whilſt the people 
make hay, or during the harveſt when they 
have nothing upon their ſtomachs, in order 
10 cool them during the great heat, as that 
juicy fruit ſeems very proper to give re- 
freſhment. In the fame manner melons, 
cucumbers, gourds, ſquaſhes, mulberries, 
apples, peaches, cherries, and ſuch like 
fruit are eaten here in ſummer, and altoge- 
ther gehe to * attacks of the ague. 


BUT - 


cording to which, the inhabitants of theſe 
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Bor that the manner of living contributes 
ere towards it, may be concluded from 
the unanimous accounts of old people, con- 
cerning the times of their childhood ; ac- 


parts, were at that time not ſubject to ſo 
many diſeaſes as they are at preſent, and 
people were ſeldom fick. All the old 
Swedes likewiſe agreed, that their country- 
men, who firſt came into North America, 
attained to a great age, and their children 

nearly to the ſame; but that their grand 
children, and great grand children did not 
reach the age of their anceſtors, 'and their 
Health was not near fo vigorous and durable, 
But the Swedes who firſt ſettled in America, 
lived very frugally ; they were poor, and 
could not buy rum, brandy, or other ſtrong 
liquors, which they ſeldom diſtilled them- 
ſelves, as few of them had a diſtilling veſ- 
ſel. However they ſometimes had a good 
ſtrong beer. They did not underſtand the 
art of making cyder, which is now ſo com- 
mon in the country : tea, coffee, choco- 
late, which are at preſent even the country 
people's daily breakfaſt, were wholly un- 
known to them : moſt of them had never 
taſted ſugar or punch. The tea which is 
now drank, is either very old, or mixed 
with all ſorts of herbs, ſo that it no longer 
deſerves 
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are ce name of tea: therefore it cari- 
not have any good effect upon thoſe who 
uſe it phentifully4: beſides; it cannot fail 
of relaxing the bowels, as it is drank both 
in the morning and in the afternoon quite 
boiling hot. The Indians, the offspring of 
the firſt inhabitants of this country, are a 
proof of what I have ſaid. It is well known 
that their anceſtors, at the time of the firſt 
arrival of the Europeans, lived to a very 
great age. According to the common ac- 
counts, it was then not uncommon to find 
people among the Indians, who were above 
a hundred years old: they lived frugally, 
and drank pure water : brandy, rum, wine, 
and all the other- ſtrong liquors, were utter- 
ly unknown to them; but ſince the chriſ- 
tians have taught them to drink theſe li- 
quors, and the Indians have found them 
too palatable, thoſe who cannot reſiſt their 
appetites, n! reach half the 2 of 3 
parents. | £2 „ 
LasTLY, ſons" People pretended that 
the loſs of many odoriferous plants, with 


which the woods were filled at the arrival 


of the Europeans, but which the cattle has 
now. extirpated, might be looked upon as 
a cauſe of the Aren progreſs of the fever 

at preſent. The number of thoſe ſtrong 
ee a pleaſant ſcent to riſe in 
A a 2 the 


. | November. 1 


the woods every morning and evening. It 
is therefore not unfeaſonable to think that 
the noxiouſneſs of the effluvia from putrify- 
ing ſubſtances was then prevented, ſo 5 
they were at ſo enen to the inhadi. 
,,, 
 SpvERAL remedies; are e e againſ 
this diſeaſe: the jeſuit's bark was formerly a 
certain one, but at preſent it has not always 
this effect, though they ſell it genuine, and 
for the very beſt. Many people accuſed it 
of leaving ſomething, noxious in the. 
Yet it was commonly obſerved, that when 
the bark was good, and it was taken as ſoon 
as the feyer made its appearance, and before 
the body was weakened, it was almoſt 
ſure to conquer the fever, ſo that the cold 
fits never returned, and no pain or ſtiffneſs 
remained in the limbs; but when the di- 
ſeaſe is rooted in, and has conſidetably weak - 
ened the patients, or they are naturally very 
weak, the fever leaves them after uſing the 
jeſuit's bark, but returns again in a fort- 
"night's time, and obliges them to take the 
bark again; but the conſequence frequently | 
is a pain and a ſtiffneſs. in their limbs, and 
ſoinetimes in their bowels, which almoſt 
hinders them from walking: this pain con- 
tinues for ſeveral; years together, and even 


accompanies ſome to an grave. This bad 
effect 


2. 


4 | 
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ean ſeldom be got genuine here, and 

ta the little care which the paricnes ke 
uling the bark. A man of my acquaintance 
was particularly dexterous in expelling the 
ague by the uſe of the jeſuit's bark. His 


manner of proceeding: was as follows: when 


it was poſſible, the patient muſt uſe the re- 


medy as ſoon as the fever begun, and be- 


fore 105 was ſettled in his body bor fs 


he took the medicine, he was to take a dia- 


phoretic remedy, as that had been found 
yery ſalutary; and as the fever is frequent: 
ly of ſuch a nature here, as not to make 
the patient ſweat, even when the hot fit is 


about by ſome other means. To that pur- 


poſe the patient took his doſe on the day 
when he Nn his cold fit, and was not al- 
lowed to eat any thing at night. The next 
morning he continued in a warm bed, drank 
a quantity of tea, and was well covered that 
he might perſpire plentifully. He conti- 


nued 1 till the perſpiration ceaſed,” and 


then left the bed in a hot room, and i 
ed his body with milk warm water, in or- 
der to cleanſe it from the impurities that 
ſettled on it from the perſpiration, and to 
prevent their ſtopping up of the pores. The 
1 885 was then dried again, and at laft he 
A a 3 . | 


effebt is partly attributed to the ey which 


upon him, a perſpiration was to be brought 
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took the bark ſeveral times in one day. 
This was repeated twice or thrice on the 
days after he had the ague, and it com- 
monly left him without returning, and moſt 
people recover ſo well, that they do not 
| look pale after their fickneſs,'; 1 4, 

Tur bark of the root of the Tulip ws, 
or Liriodendron Tulipifera, taken in the ſame 
manner as the . bark, ſometimes had 
a ſimilar effect. i Do P3655 ee 

- SEVERAL le peeled the roots of the 
 Cornus florida, or Dog: wood, and gave this 
peel to the patients; and even ſome people, 
who could not be cured by the jeſuit's bark, 
have recovered by the help of this. I have 
likewiſe ſeen people cured of the fever, by 
taking brimſtone reduced to powder, and 
mixed with ſugar every night before they 
went to bed, and every morning before they 
got up: they took it three or four times in 
the intervals, and at each time drank ſome 
warm liquor, to waſh the powder down. 
However others that tried the ſame inen 
did not find much relief from it. 

'SoMe. people collected the yellow bark of 
the peach tree, eſpecially that which is on 
the root and boiled it in water, till half of 
it was eyaporated by boiling. Of this de- 
coction the patient took every morning 
about a wine glaſs full, before he had eaten 


any 
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any thing. This liquor has a diſagreeable 
taſte, and contracts the mouth and tongue 
like alum; yet ſeveral. perſons at Raccaon 
who had tried many remedies in beige were 

cured by this. . 4 e 4 
. OTneRs boiled the Jeeves of the age 
tilla reptans, or of the Potentilla canadenſis, : 
in waters and made the patients drink it 
before the ague fit came on, and it is well 
known that ſeveral perſons. have. enen 
by, this Weans. 5 
Tut people who, are. "ſettled, upon the 
river Mohawk in New York, both Indians 
and Europeans collect the root of the 
Geum rivale, and pound it. This powder 
ſome of them boil in water till it is a pret- 
ty ſtrong, decoction: others only. infuſe 
cold water on it and leave it ſo for a day; 
others mix it with brandy. Of this me- 
dicine the patient is to take a wine glaſs 
full on the morning of the day when the 
fever does not come, before he has eat- 
en any thing. I was, aſſured that this was 
one X* the ſureſt remedies, and. more cer- 
tain than the jeſuit's bank. 
Tun people who live near the iron 
eee dee that they were ſeldom or 
never viſited by the fever and ague; but 
when they have the fever, they drink the 
wor of Auch e as ariſe from the 
7 "8M _ | iron 
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taſte ; Abd —— aſſured me that this remedy 
was infallible, Other people therefore who 
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had the fever, in order to drink uh! water 
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did not live very far from ſuch - ſprings, 
went to them for a few days, when th 


which commonly cured the. 

' F HAvE- already ſhown above; that fage 
Hired with lemon juice, has wean found 
very falutary againſt the agunee 

IT was however univerſally yoarkebble 
that that which cures one nn of it, bas 


"no effect upon another. 


Tx pleuriſy is likewiſe a difpaſs which 
the people of this country are much ſubject 
to. The Swedes in this province call it 


ſtitches and burning, and they always mean 


the pleuriſy whenever they 1 mention thoſe 
words. Many of the old Swedes told me 


that they had heard very little of it when 
they were young, and that their parents 


had known {till leſs of it in their childhood; 
but that it was fo common now; that many 
ple died every year of it: pet it has 

een obſerved, that in ſome years this di- 
ſeaſe has been very moderate, and taken 
few people away with it, whilſt in othet 
years it e great havock : it likewiſe is 
more violent in ſome places than in others. 
Ix the autumn of the "Ow" 1728, it ſwept 
away 


t 
f 
) 
; 


the Engliſs child 
tongue, ks that few of them underſtand f 


RE faſfered: from it, but even ſuch bes 


Nas yy x. Aeon. * 


away many at Pens nett, place below" 


Natebn, add Heater to the Dewi, where 


z number of Swen art ſettled. 8 


the Spb there” died of be 0 
ha 


were very humerous. Frötm hence — 
ou that their children who were M 


very tender ; and greie uß athoti 


en, forgot their moth 


at preſent. Sinc 


that time, though 
pleuriſy has every year killed a few p Hoe 


at Penis nert, yët it has not cartied öff an 


confiderable numbers. It reſted as it 
tin the autumn of the year 1748, but then 
it began to make Pm havock and ery 
week ſix or ten of the old people died, 
The diſeaſe Was ſo violent, that 8 55 it ati 
tacked a perſon, He ſeldom Hivetl above tw ＋õĩ 
or three days; and of thoſe wis were tale 
ill with it, very few recovered.” When che 
pleuriſy was göt into a houſe, 99 Killed To 
of the old dedple in N it was '4 true _ 
tiſy, but it had à peculiarity with it,” 55 © 
commonly began with a great ſwelling und 
der the throat and in the neck, and with 
_ of ſwallbwing. Some ped le ok 
d upon it as contagious; and sthers feri- 
bey declared, that when it came into à fa. 
2557 not 'only thefe who lived in the lartie 


tions 


tions as lived far * There . bene 
veral people at Penn s neci, Who, withont 
viſiting their lick friends, have got the 
plenriſy and died of it: I do not diſpute the 
truth of this, though I do not agree to the 
concluſion. The pleuriſy was the moſt; vio- 
lent in Navember.; yet ſome old people died 
it even in the next winter; but children 
were pretty free from it. The phyſicians 
did not know what to make of it, nor how 
to remedy NR Ait 
Ir is difficult to determine the cauſes of. 
Gch violent. diſeaſes. An old Eng/j/b ſur- 
geon who lived here gave the following 
reaſon. The inhabitants of this country 
drink great quantities of punch and other 
ſtrong liquots in ſummer, when it is very 
hot; by that means the veins in the dia- 
ee contract, and the blood grows thick. 
5 Towards the end of October and the begin- 
ning of November, the weather is apt to 
alter very ſuddenly, ſo that heat and cold 
change ſeveral times a day. When the 
people during this changeable weather are 
in the open air, they commonly get this 
diſeaſe. It is likewiſe: certain that the air 
is more unwholeſome. one year, than ano- 
— — which depends upon the heat, and 

other circumſtances: this peculiar. quality 
of the wie muſt of courſe. produce a leut 


7 ; 2 # 
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It 1 chietizbock in the year 
paß, and In the preſent, vrhen ſo; many 
people died at Penn's: neck, feu died at 
Raccoon, though the two places are near 

each other, and ſeem toi have ther ſamie oil 
and climate. But there is nisi difference 
that Penn's hic lies:remarkably low, and 
Racroon pretty: high. The people in the 
former place have ſettled batu een marſhes 
and ſwamps; in which thecwater ſtagnates 
and putrifies; and moſt of theſe places are 
covered with ttees, by Which means the 
wet is ſhut up ſtill more, andenear ſuck 
matſhes, are the houſes. | Laſtly: the water 
nat Penn s Renta en /reckoned. fol A 40 AS 


likewiſe: 3 ibrackith in floral little 
rivers when the Delaware during the tide 
riſes very high, and runs up into them. On 
the banks of theſe rivulets live many of 
the Helles, and take wateridohocdmman | 
uſe from thema c: awailot es 2 bns 
December the 3d. Tue noeving: Lan 
out for Pluladelpbia, where Lattinedein the 
ming Haag ad Hum Lan! 28 4 WOT 
Warp grapes are very abundant in Sos 
woods, and of various kinds; a ſpecies of 
them which are remarkable for their ſize; 
grow in the marſhes, and are greedily eaten 
by the Raccoon: e are therefore called 


Va! | — marſh 
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gen um aden call them far 
grapes ; © have not an agreeable: flavour, 
2 ſeldom eaten by the inhabitants of 
this country, ho make uſe of a ſmall kind 
iel eren which grow on a dry ſoil, 

7 late in autumn when they are 
err e, ate eaten raw, and have a very 
aw being à mixture of ſweet 
and acid: ſome people dry theſe grapes 
when gathered and bake them in tarts, &c. 
they likewiſe make uſe of them as dried 
eee The Swedes formerly made a 


pretty: good wine from them; but have 


now left it off. However ſome of the Ex- 
giiſb ſtill preis an agreeable; liquor from 
theſe grapes, which they aſſured me was as 
good aàs the beſt claret, and that it would 
keep for ſeveral years. Aud n rin 

Tus manner of preparing this es of 
wine has been deſcribed at large in an al- 
manack of this country, for the year 1743. 


and is as follows: the grapes are 


from the twenty firſt of September to about 
the eleventh of November, that is as they 
grow ripe: they muſt be gathered in dry 
weather, and after the dew is gone off: 


the grapes are cleared of the cobwebs, dry 


leaves, and other things adhering to them. 
Next a great hogſhead is prepared which has 
either had treacle or brandy in; it is waſhed 
N. N very 
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very clean, one of the, bottoms; beat out, 
and, the other placed on a ſtand for the pur, 
poſe, or on pieces of wood in the cellar, or 
elſe in a warm room, about two feet above 
the ground: the grapes are put into this 
hogſhead, and as they fink lower in three 
or four days time more are added. A man 
with naked feet gets into the hogſhead and 
treads the grapes, and in about half an 
hour's time the juice is forced out; the man 
then turns the loweſt grapes uppermoſt, 
and treads them for about a quarter of 
an hour: this is ſufficient to ſqueeze the 
good juice out of them: for an additio- 
nal preſſure Would even cruſh 'the - unripe 
grapes, and give the whole a diſagreea- - 
ble flavour. The hogſhead is then co- 
vered with a thick blanket ; but if there 
is no cellar, or it is very cold, two are ſpread 
over it. Under this covering the juice is 
left to ferment for the firſt time, and in the 
next four or five days it ferments and works 
very ſtrongly. As ſoon as the fermentation 
ceaſes, a hole is made about fix inches from 
the bottom, and ſome of the juice is tapped 
off about twice in a day. As ſdon as this 
is clear and ſettled, it is poured into zan 
anker of a middling ſiae; for from twenty 
buſhels of grapes, they get about as many _ 
gallons ef juice: the anker remains un- 
CVD touched 
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touche! and the muſt in ir fermentl 4 164 
cond time: at this time it is neceffary that 
the anker be quite full; the ſeum which 
ſettles at the bunghole, muſt be taken off, 


and the anker always filled up with more 


muſt, which is kept ready for that pur- 
poſe: this is continued till chriſtmas, when 
the anker may be ſtopped up; at laſt the 


wine is ready in February and bottled; It 
is likewiſe uſual here, to put ſome of the 


ripe grapes into a veſſel in order to make a 


vinegar, and 3 8 is got by this 


means is very g Several people made 
brandy from theſe grapes which has a very 
pleaſant taſte, but is (till more pleaſant, 
if the fruits of the perſimon are mixed 
with it. The wood of theſe vines is of no 
uſe, it is ſo brittle that it cannot be uſed 
for ſticks: on cutting into the ſtem, a 


white, inſipid reſin comes out a few hours 


after the wound is made. In many gardens 
vines are planted for the purpoſe of making 
arbours for which they are indeed excellent; 
as their large and plentiful leaves form a 
very cloſe cover againſt the ſcorching heat of 


the ſun, When the vines flower here in 


and June, the flowers exhale a ſtrong, 


but exceeding pleaſant and refreſhing ſmell, 


which is perceptible even at a great diſ- 


tance: Therefore on coming into the woods 
Bf 0 about 
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about that time, you may judge from the 
ſweet perfume in the ait, an from the 
flowers of the vines, that you are near them; 
though you do not ſee them. Though the 
winters be ever ſo ſevere, yet they do not 
affect the vines. Each grape is about the 
ſize of a pea, but further ſouthward they 
are ſaid to be of the fize of common raiſins, 
and of a finer flavour. Further up in the 
country, during a part of autumn, they are 
the chief food of bears, who climb up the 
trees in order to pluck them. People are 
of opinion that if the wild vines were cul- 
tivated with more care, the grapes BOG 
grow: larger, and more palatable. . _ 

December the '5th. I 8HALL here men- 
tion two prognoſticks of the weather, which 
were greatly valued here. Some people 
pretended-to foretel that the enſuing winter 
would not be a ſevere one: this they con- 
jectured from having ſeen wild - geeſe and 
other migratory birds go to the ſouth in 
October, but return a few days ago in great 
numbers, and even paſs on further to'the 
north. Indeed the enſuing ren was one 
of the moſt temperate one. 
_ SEVERAL perſons likewiſe lee us that 
we ſhould have rain before to morrow night. 
The reaſon they gave for this con jecture 
vn that this" nn at ſun riſing, reer 

* their 
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their at they, had ſy every ak 
very plainly on the other ſide of the river, 
ſo that it appeared much nearer than. uſual, 
and that this commonly foreboded rain. 
This preſage was as. likewiſe pretty exactly | 
fulfilled. 
THE 6 before: the ral of the 
Europeans, had no notion of the uſe of iron, 
though that metal was abundant in their 
country. However they knew in ſome 
meaſure how to make ule of co pper. Some 
Dutchmen who lived here, ſtill preſerved 
the old account among them, that their 
anceſtors on their firſt ſettling in New York 
had met with many of the Indians, who 
had tobacco pipes of copper, and who made 
them underſtand by figns, that they got 
them in the neighbourhood: afterwards the 
fine copper mine was diſcovered, upon the 
ſecond river between Eli zabetb-town and 
New York. On digging in this mine, the 
le met with holes worked in the moun- 

tain, out of which ſome copper had been 
taken, 2 they found even ſome tools, 
which the — 4 probably made uſe of, 
when they endeavoured to get the metal for 
their pipes. Such holes in the mountains 
have likewiſe been found in ſome parts of 
Penſilvania, viz. below Newcaſtle towards 


the oy fide, and always ſome marks of 
copper 
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copper ore along with them. Some peo- 


ple have conjectured, that the Spaniards, 
after diſcovering Mexico, ſailed along the 
coaſts of North America, and landed now 


and then, in order to enquire whether any 
gold or ſilver was to be met with, and that 
they perhaps made theſe holes in the moun- 


tains: but ſuppoſing them to have made 
ſuch a voyage along the coaſts, they could 
not immediately have found out the copper 
mines; and they probably did not ſtop to 
blaſt this ore, as they were bent only upon 
gold and ſilver; it is therefore almoſt un- 
doubted that the Indians dug theſe holes: 
or may we be allowed to ſuſpect that our 
old Normans, | long before the diſcoveries of 
Columbus, came into theſe parts and met 
with ſuch veins of copper, when they ſail- 
ed to what they called the excellent Wine- 
land, of which our ancient traditional re- 
cords. called Sagor ſpeak, and which un- 
doubtedly was North America. But in re- 


gard to this, I ſhall have occaſion in the 


ſequel better to explain my ſentiments. It 


was remarkable, that in all thoſe places 
where ſuch holes have lately been found in 


oy mountains, Which e ſeem to 
| . B N crea bave 


D Sei is 14 pinion ice ind curious Hole Jnticled, 
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have been dug by men, they were always 
covered with a great quantity of earth, as if 
they were intended to remain hidden from 
V)VVVVVVVVWVJVJVVVVVVVVVVVV 
December the 6th. O long voyages the 
failors ſometimes catch ſuch fiſh as are 
known to none of the ſhip's company ; but 
as they are very greedy after freſh proviſi- 
ons, they ſeldom abſtain from eating them. 
however it proves often venturing too much, 
experience having ſhown, that their want of 
caution has often coſt them their lives, for 
ſometimes poiſonous fiſh are caught. But 
there is a method of finding them out, as 1 
have heard from ſeveral captains of ſhips: 
it is uſual when ſuch unknown fiſh are boil- 
ed, to put a filver button, or any piece of 
filver into the kettle, which: if the fiſh be 
poiſonous, will turn quite black, but if it 
be not, it will not change: ſome of the 
ſeamen referred to their own repeated expe- 
rience.* - %%% 460175: 
Mx. Franklin and ſeveral other gentle- 
men frequently told me, that a powerful 
33 165 02a Indian, 
_* Tx1s experiment with the ſilver, ſuppoſes that the broth 
of the fiſh would be ſo ſtrong as to act as a ſolvent upon the 
ſilver; but there may be poiſons, which would not affect the 
filver, and however prove fatal to men; the ſureſt way there- 
fore would be to ſuppreſs that e which may become 


fatal not only to a few men of crew, but alſo endan 
the whole ſhip, by the loſs of neceflary hands. Fo 
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Indian, who poſſeſſed Rhode Mand had fold 
it to the Engliſb for a pair of ſpectacles: it 
is large enough fot à prince's domain, and 
makes a peculiar government at preſent. 
This Indian knew to ſet a true value upon 
à pair of ſpectacles: for undoubtedly if 
thoſe glaſſes were not ſo plentiful; and only 
a few of them could be found, they would 
on account of their great uſe, bear the fame 
en diamends. as 
Tut ſervants which are mache und of in 
the Engliſh American colonies are either free 
perſons,” or ſlaves, and the former are Agaifi 
of two different ſorts; 1 
1. TirosE who'are quite free ſerve by 
the year, they are not only allowed to leave 
their ſervice at the expiration of their year, 
but may leave it at any time when they do 
not agree with their maſters. However in 
that caſe they are in danger of loſing their. 
wages, which are very conſiderable. A 
man ſervant who has ſome abilities, gets 
between fixteen and twenty pounds in Pen- 
Hlvuaniu currency, but thoſe in the countr7 
do not get ſo much. A ſervant maid gets 
eight or ten pounds a year: theſe ſervants 
have their food beſides their wages, but 
muſt buy their own' clothes, and what they 
get of theſe they, muſt thank their maſter's 
goodneſs 8 12 
4.937 | B b 2 2. Tux 


4 . 


gov "I 5 8 W 

8. Tur 48 kind of free 1 con- 
Gt of ſuch . perſons. as annually come from 
Germany, England and other countries, in 
order to ſettle here. Theſe new comers are 
very numerous every year: there are old and 
young ones, and of both ſexes; ſome, of 
them have fled from oppreſſion, under 
which they ſuppoſed themſelves to have 
laboured. Others have been driven from 
their country by perſecution. on account 
of religion; but moſt; of, them are poor, 
and have not money, enough to pay their 
paſſage, which is between ſix and eight 
pounds ſterling for each perſon ; 3 eb ak 
they agree with the captain that they will 
ſuffer themſelves, to be ſold, for a few. years, 
on their arrival. In that caſe. the perſon 
who buys them, pays the freight for ee 
but frequently very old people come over, 
who cannot pay their paſſage, they there- 
fore ſell their children, ſo that they ſerye 
both for themſelves and for their parents: 
there are likewiſe ſome who pay part of 
their paſſage, and they are ſold only for a 
ſhort time. From theſe circumſtances it 
appears, that the price of the poor foreigners 
— 5 come over to 7 e is not 


*-£ #3 
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maſter, and ſome bther thing 155 PE is 23 
wiſe obliged to feed an clothe them 
during the years of their ſervitude.” Many 
of the Germans who come hither, 1 5 
money enough with them to pay their pa 
ſay ge, but rather ſuffer themſelves to be ſold, 
oh a view that during their ſervitude they . 
may get ſome knowledge of the language 
and quality of the country, and the like, 
that they may the better be able to conſider 
what they ſhall do when they have got their 
liberty. Such ſervants are taken preferable 
to all others, becauſe they are not ſo dear; 
for to buy a Negroe or black {lave, requires 
too much money at once; and men or 
maids who get yearly wages, are likewiſe 
too deat; but this kind of ſervants may be 
ot for half the money, and even for leſs; 
for they commonly pay fourteen pounds, 
| Penſyloania currency, for a perſon. who is 
to ſerve four years, and ſo on in proportion. 
Their wages therefore are not above three 
td Penſylvania currency per ann. This 
ind of ſervants, the Engh/h call /eruings. 
When a perſon has ought ſuch a ſervant 
for a certain number of years, and has an 
intention to ſell him again, he is at liberty 
to do ſo; but he is obliged, at the expira- 
tion'of the term of the Maire to provide 
the uſual ſait of cloaths for the ſervant, un- 
En lein 
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leſs he _ ee that part of Ss g 
with the purchaſer. Enghſh and 
Iriſh. commonly ſell ee for four 
years, but the Germans, frequently agree 
with the captain before they ſet out, to 
pay him a certain, ſum of money, for a cer- 
tain number of perſons; as ſoon as they ar- 
rive in America, they go about and try to 
get a man who will pay the paſſage for 
them. In return they give according to 
the circumſtances one, or ſeveral, their 
children to ſerve a certain number of years, 
at laſt they make their bargain, with, the 
higheſt bidder. _. 

3. Tur Negroes or Blacks wake "A third 
kind. They are in a manner flaves; for 
when a Negro is once bought, he is the 
8 s ſervant as long as he lives, un- 
eſs he gives bim to another, or makes him 


free. However it is not. 1n the poorer of 


the maſter to kill his Negro for a fault, but 
he muſt leave it to the magiſtrates to pro- 
ceed according to the laws. Formerly the 
Negroes were brought over from Africa, 
and bought by wu 5 every one who could 
afford it. The quakers alone ſcrupled to 
have ſlaves; but they are no longer ſo nice, 
and they have as many Negroes as other 


people. However many people cannot con- 
quer the idea of its eins contrary to the 


laws 


KY 
51 
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las of chriſtianity to keep ſlaves. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral free Negroes in town, 
who have been lucky enough to'get a very 
zealous quaker for their maſter, who gave 
them their liberty, after they had Rs ho 

ſerved him for ſome time. 
Ar preſent they ſeldom bring over any 
' Negroes to the Engliſb colonies, for thoſe 

which were ee brought thither have 
multiplied conſiderably. In regard to their 
marriage they proceed as follows: in caſe 
you have not only male but likewiſe fe- 
male Negroes, they muſt intermarry, and 
then the children are all your ſlaves: but 
if you poſſeſs a male Negro only, and he 
has an inclination to marry a female belong- 
ing to a different maſter, you do not hinder 
your Negro in ſo delicate a point; but it is 
no advantage to you, for the children be- 
long to the maſter of the female; it is 
therefore advantageous to have Negro- 
women. A man who kills his Negro muſt 
ſuffer death for it: there is not however an 
example here of a white man's having been 
executed on this account. A few years 
ago it happened that a maſter killed his 
ſlave; his friends and even the magiſtrates 
ſecretly adviſed him to leave the country, 
as otherwiſe they could not avoid taking 


him W and then he would be con- 
„„ demned 
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demned to die according to the Jaivs: of the 
country, without any hopes of ſaving him, 
This lenity was employed towards him, 
that the Negroes might not have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing a maſter executed for kill- 
ing his ſlave; for this would lead them to 
all forts of dangerous deſigns againſt their 
maſters, and to value themſelves too much. 
Tux Negroes were formerly brought from 
Africa, as I mentioned before; but now 
this ſeldom happens, for they are bought 
in the Weſt Indies, or American Iſlands, Ba 45 
ther they were originally brought from their 
own country : for it has been found that 
on tranſporting the Negroes from Africa, 
immediately into theſe northern countries, 
they have not ſuch a good ſtate of health, 
as when they gradually change places, and 
are firſt carried from Africa to the Weſt In- 
dies, and from thence to North America. 
It has frequently been found, that the Ne- 
groes cannot ſtand the cold here ſo well as 
the Europeans or whites ; for whilſt the 
latter are not in the leaſt affected by the 
cold, the toes and fingers of the former are 
frequently frozen. There is likewiſe a ma- 
terial difference among them in this point; 
for thoſe who come immediately from Afri- 
ca, cannot bear the cold ſo well as thoſe 
who are either born in this country, or 
| Bore 
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have been here ee bh der bbb ten for? 
the froſt eaſily hurts the hands or feet of 
the Negroes which come from Africa, ot 
N violent pains in their whole body, 
or in ſome parts of it, though it does not 
at all affect thoſe who have been here for 
ſome time. There are frequent examples 
that the Negroes on their paſſage from 
Africa, if it happens in winter, have ſome 
of their limbs deſtroyed by froſt on board the 
ſhip, when the cold is but very inconſiderable 
a the ſailors. are ſcarce obliged to cover 
their hands. I was even aſſured, that ſome 
Negroes have been ſeen here, who have had 
an exceſſive pain in their legs, which. after- 
wards broke in the middle, and dropt en- 
tirely from the body, together with the fleſh 
on them. Thus it is the ſame caſe with 
men here, as with plants which are brought 
from the ſouthern countries, and cannot ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to a colder climate. 
Tux price of Negroes differs according 
to their age, health and abilities. A full 
grown Negro coſts from forty pounds and 
upwards to a hundred of Penſylvania cur- 
rency. There are even examples that a 
gentleman has paid hundred pounds for a 
black ſlave at Philadelphia, and refuſed to 
ſell him again for the ſame money. A Ne- 
gro boy, or girl, of two or three years old, 
can 88 be got for leſs than eight or 
fourteen 
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fourteen pounds in Penſylvanian currency; 
Not only the quakers, but likewiſe ſeveral 
chriſtians of other denominations ſometimes 
ſet their Negroes at liberty. This is done 
in the following manner: when a gentle- 
man has a faithful Negro who has done 
him great ſervices, he ſometimes declares 
him independent at his death. This is 
however very expenſive ; for they are oblig- 
ed to make a proviſion for the Negro thus 
ſet at liberty, to afford him ſubſiſtence 
when he is grown old, that he may hot 
be driven by neceſſity to wicked actions, 
or that he may be at any body's charge, 
for theſe free Negroes become very lazy and 
indolent afterwards. But the children which 
the free Negro has begot during his ſervi- 
tude are all ſlaves, though their father be 
free. On the other hand thoſe Negro chil- 
dren are free whoſe parents are at liberty. 

The Negroes in the North American colo- 
nies are treated more mildly, and fed better 
than thoſe in the Veſt Indies. They have 
„ as good food as the reſt of the ſervants, and 
" they poſſeſs equal advantages in all things, 
except their being obliged to ſerve their 
Pen life time, and get no other wages 
than what their maſter's goodneſs allows 
them : they are likewiſe clad at their 
maſter's expence. On the contrary, in the 
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3 Ilands.they are treated very ate there- 
fore no threats make more impreſſion upon 
a. Negro here, than that of ſending him 
over to the Meſt Tudlies, i in caſe he would 
not reform. It has likewiſe. been frequent» 
ly found by experience, that when you 
ſhow too much remiſſneſs to theſe N egroes, 
they grow ſo.obſtinated, that they will no 
longer do any thing but of their own acy 
cord: therefore a . ſeri diſcipline is very 
neceſſary, if their maſter e to be As 
tified with their. ſervices. rao vltowms 
Ix the year 1620, ſome ee were 
brought to North America in a, Dutch ſhip, 
and in Virginia they bought twenty of them. 
Theſe are ſaid to have been the firſt that 
came hither. When the Indians who were 
then more numerous in the country than at 
preſent, ſaw theſe black people for the firſt 
time, they thought they were a true breed 
of Devils, and therefore they called them 
Manitto for a great while: this word in 
their language ſignifies not only God, but 
likewiſe the Devil. Some time before that, 
when they ſaw the firſt European ſhip on 
their coaſts, they were perfectly perſuaded 
that God himſelf. was in the ſhip. This 
account I got from ſome Indians, 6, pre- 
ſerved it among them as a tradition which 
they had received from their anceſtors: 


therefore the arrival of the Negroes ſeemed 
1 , 8 


to them to have cbnfüfcd-sder thing; _ 
finde that time, they have e abeetaines - lefs 
difagrecable notions of the Negroes, for at 
pteſent many live among them, and they 
even ſometimes qroenrrand AR as 1 myſelf 
Have ſeen; 1 T 
ATuk Negroes have therefore been up. 
wards of a hundred and thirty years in this 
country: but the winters here eſpecially in 
New England and New York; are as ſevere 
as our Swediſh winters. I therefore very 
carefully enquired whether the cold had 
not been obſerved, to affect the colour of 
the Negroes, and to change it, ſo that the 
third or fourth generation from the firſt that 
came hither, were not ſo black as their an- 
ceſtors. But I was generally anſwered, that 
there was not the leaſt difference of colour 
to be perceived; and that a Negro born 
here of parents which were likewiſe born 
in this country, and whoſe anceſtors both 
men and women had all been blacks born 
in this country, up to the third or fourth 
generation, was not at all different in co- 
lour, from thoſe Negroes who are brought 
directly over from Africa. From hence 
many people conclude; that a Negro or his 
poſterity do not change colour, though they 
continue ever ſo long in a cold elimate; but 
the mixing of a White man with a Negro 


woman, or of a Negro with a white woman 
35 | h AS 
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dat! different effect, therefore to prevent 
any diſagreeable mixtures of the white peox 
ple and Negroes, and that the Nietzroar mag 
not form too great an: opinion of 
ſelves, to the diſadvantage of their maſters; | 
Lam told there is a law made-prohibiting 
the whites of ras! ſexes Jena Negroes 
under pain of death, and deprivation of the 
clergyman who marries them: but that 
the whites and blacks ſometimes mix, apa 
pears from children of a mixed hen gr 
which are ſometimes born 
I is likewiſe greatly cond pitied, that 
the maſters of theſe Negroes in moſt of the 
Engliſi colonies take little care of their 
ſpiritual welfare, and let them live on in 
their pagan darkneſs. There are even ſome 
vrho would be very ill pleaſed at, and would 
by all means hinder their Negroes from bes 
ing inſtructed in the docttines of chriſtianicy; 
to this they are partly led by the conceit 
of its being ſhameful, to have la ſpiritual 
| brother or ſiſter among ſo deſpicable a peos 
ple, partly by hiking that they ſhauld not 
be able to keep their Negroes ſo meanly 
afterwards; and partly through fear of the 
Negroes . growing too proud, on ſeeing 
themſelves upon a level with. their maſters 
in religious matters; >: i no ei 
15 Sr vRRAT writings are all known, which | 
mention, that the Negroes in South Ame- 
| rica 
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rien have a kind of poiſon with which they 
kill each other, though the effect is not 
ſudden, but happens along time after the 
| has taken it: the ſame dangerous art 
of. poiſoning! is known by the Negroes in 
North America, as has frequently been expe- 
rienced. However only a few of them know 
the ſecret, and they: likewiſe: know the re- 
medy againſt it, therefore when a Negro 
feels himſelf poiſoned and can recollect the 
enemy, who might poſſible have given him 
the poiſon, he goes to him, and endeavours by 
money and entreaties to move him to deliver 
him from the poiſon; but if the Negro is 
malicious, he does not only deny that he 
ever poiſoned him, but likewiſe that he 
knows a remedy againſt it: this poiſon 
does not kill immediately, for ſometimes 
the fick perſon dies ſome: years- after. But 
from the moment he has the poiſon he falls 
into a conſumption and enjoys few days of 
a health: ſuch a poor wretch often know 
that he is poiſoned; the moment he gets the 
poiſon-. The. Negroes commonly employ 
it on ach of their * as behave well; 
are beloved by their maſters; and ſeparate 
as it were from their countrymen,” or do 
nat like to converſe with them. They have 
likewiſe often other reaſons for their enmi- 

a aa 1 there are 1 LL re? their 
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haviog; poiſoned their maſters, Perhaps the 
mild treatment they receive, keeps them 
from doing it, or perhaps they fear that they 
may be diſcovered, and that in ſuch a eaſe, 
the ſevereſt puniſhments would be N 
On , 224.0 init 598 
Tux never: diſcover what the poses 
conſiſts of, and keep it ſecret beyond con 
ception. It is probable that it is à very 
common thing which may be got all the 
| world over, for wherever they are they can 
3 always eaſily procure it. Therefore it can- 
not be a plant, as ſeveral learned men 
have thought; for that is not to be met 
with every where. I have heard many ac 
counts here of Negroes who have been 
killed by this poiſon. I ſhall only mention 

one incident which happened during m 
ſtay in this country. A man here had a 
Negro who was exceedin gly faithful to him, 
and: behaved- ſo well, that he would not 
have given him for twenty other Negro! 
His maſter likewiſe ſhewed him a peculiar 
kindneſs, and the ſlave's condu&-equalled 
that of the beſt chriſtian ſervant; he likes 
wiſe. converſed as little as poſſible with the 
other Negroes; on that account they hated 
him to exceſs, but as he was ſcarce ever in 
company with them, they had no opportu- 
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to town during the fair (fort he lived in fs. 

country) dome»other [Negroes invited hit 
:Smnk: with: them. Av: firſt he would 

not, hut they preſſed him till he was: oblis | 

— to comply. As ſoon as he came into 

the rom. the others took a pot from the 

wall and pledged him, deſiting him to drinꝶ 

likewiſe ; be drank, but When he took'the 

pot from his -mouth; he ſaid what: beer ig 

this ? It is full of e, Fi purpoſely 

omit hat he mentioned, for 1t'feems:uns 

5 doubtedly: to have been the name of the 

poiſon with Which malicious Negroes do ſo 

much harm, and which is to be met with 

almoſt. everywhere. It might be too much 
employed to wicked putpoſes, and it i 
therefore better that it remains unknowny 

The other Negroes and Ne omen fell 

a laughing at the complaints of their hated 
countryman, and danced and ſung as if they 

had done an excellent action, and had at 

laſt obtained the point ſo much wiſhed for! 

The innocent Negro went away immedis 

ately, and hen he got home, ſaid that th 

other Negroes had certainly poiſoned him: 

hen then fell into a conſumption, and no 

' remedy could ade e ee 07-448 
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